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PRAYER 


Our dreams, O God, are thy realities, 
And our realities, O God, thy Dream; 
What to our thinking are finalities, é 
To thee are phrases of the cosmic Theme. 
We hear faint echoes of an uncompleted song; 
Thou knowest the harmonies that to the Whole belong. 


We yearn for Truth, yet to illusions cling; 
Thou art the Truth for which we lamely seek. 
We picture in our thought a better thing; 
Thou art the Best of which we only speak. 
The transient gusts of mood from which we fain would flee 
In one vast calm of Peace are gathered up in Thee. 


We hear the plashing waves that wash the shore, 
Where on a narrow littoral we stand; 
Thou art the mighty throbbing and the roar 
Of oceanic billows, far from land. 
We count the random drops caught in a shallow pool; 
Thou art the flood that fills the ocean full. 


Give us, O God, to dream until our dream 
Becomes at last thy great Reality. 
Give us to hear thy music, till its theme 
Comes to our ears a finished symphony; 
Into our shallow pool thy infinite ocean pour 
Until thy Boundlessness has swallowed up our shore. 


—Dwicut BRADLEY 
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LIFE 


By one great heart the universe is stirred; 
By Its strong pulse, stars climb the darkening blue; 
It throbs in each fresh sunset’s changing hue, 

And thrills through the low sweet song of every bird. 


By It the plunging blood reds all men’s veins; 
Joy feels that heart against his rapturous own 
And on It, Sorrow breathes her deepest groan; 

It bounds through gladnesses and deepest pains. 


Passionless beating through all Time and Space, 
Relentless, calm, majestic on Its march, 
Alike, though Nature shake heaven’s endless arch, 
Or man’s heart break, because of some dead face! 


’Tis felt in sunshine greening the soft sod, 

In children’s smiling as in mothers’ tears, 

And, for strange comfort, through the aching years, 
Men’s hungry souls have called that great Heart, God! 


—MarcGaret DELAND 


THINKING REALISTICALLY ABOUT 
RELIGION 


Henry Burke Rosins 


Pee vagueness attaches to the word realism which seems to 
infect much that is being said these days about realistic religion. 
The truth seems to be that when anybody suggests that we be realistic 
everybody knows what he means, but that when one speaks of realism 
everyone is left guessing. Being realistic is just a matter of getting 
close to the facts and facing up to them, while being a realist may 
mean any one of a number of things. Literary realism or realism in 
art is one thing; philosophical realism is quite another. The former 
may have to do only with seeing what is there and faithfully report- 
ing it; the latter, whatever else it may import, involves a certain query 
as to how we can at all know what is there. Philosophical realism, how- 
ever, tends always to be more than a matter of epistemology. It tends, 
if one follow as far as its implications invite, to outline a view of the 
reality that is known. 

Not a little current realistic discussion of religion is realistic only 
in the sense of attempting to be faithful to the facts. It inclines to 
handle its facts very much as literary realism does the situations with 
which it deals. The literary realist seizes upon the more obtrusive, 
insistent and problematic aspects of the situation, often in consequence 
overlooking counterbalancing and compensating aspects, for the rea- 
son that they are likely to be less obtrusive, more elusive, more 
wrapped up in the unrealized potentialities of a situation—aspects 
which are more spiritual, if you will, and thus more dependent upon 
what one brings to the seeing. The religious realist tends to look 
unblinkingly at the stubborn and recalcitrant aspects of the human 
scene, in the wholly justified desire not to fool anyone who may be 
following his account, and not to be fooled himself. Because he 
dwells at length upon these phases, he sometimes fails to note the 
even more massive, if less obvious, data of creative process, of reme- 
dial agency and co-ordinating energy, all the while at hand, and even 
when seemingly most frustrate quietly at work. One might put it 
more tersely if less inclusively by saying that the contemporary reli- 
gious realist, in his concern with what he outlines as the problem of 
evil, is quite likely to overlook the problem of the good. 
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One does not have to be a philosophical realist, assuming for the 
moment that the term connotes more than an epistemologist, in order 
to be realistic in that balanced meaning of the term which involves an 
equal facing of the problem of the good along with the problem of 
evil. But one does have to cherish a view of the world which runs 
beyond the immediate scene which one contemplates, if he is to achieve 
any such balanced view of things. The popular notion that being 
realistic requires that one immediately divest himself of those cumu- 
lative insights which alone can give him a co-ordinated view of the 
world needs the correction which such a realization supplies. It is 
much easier, as Bergson has pointed out, to take a succession of snap- 
shots, each of which gives you some phase of the drama in arrest, 
than it is to catch the livingness, the potentiality and dynamic quality 
which alone supply our ultimate interest in it. It is not alone be- 
cause one has sharp eyes and accurate hearing that he arrives at 
insight; it is rather because he has lived, and is thus able, by some 
measure of what the psychologist calls empathy, to share the subtler 
aspects and meanings of the human scene, which otherwise were only 
certain shapes and patches of color shifting betimes upon the screen. 


I 


In the first part of our discussion, before we turn to consider what 
metaphysical contribution to the understanding of religion may lie 
in certain forms of philosophical realism, or in a particular form— 
whether neo—, critical (in any of its several versions), societal, as 
Hartshorne terms his view, or what Boodin calls functional realism, 
let us take time to inquire briefly what would happen to our outlook 
upon religion, and in particular to our understanding of the Chris- 
tian religion, if we were to think more realistically, that is more ob- 
jectively, about it. Any such undertaking assumes our ability to get 
behind the prevailing stereotype of socalled realistic thinking in re- 
ligion and to achieve a genuinely balanced outlook. When we have 
spent a little time in the exploration of this area, it may be possible 
to turn back and inquire about the bearing of a realistic philosophy 
upon our understanding of religion. Our interest there, if and when 
we are able to follow it through, will lie in the metaphysical impli- 
cations of a justified realism. 

Thinking realistically about religion simply involves looking square- 
ly at things as they are. The realistic mood is a wholesome one. It 
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inclines us to seek the solid earth of objective fact, the only base 
upon which any idealism whatsoever may rest securely. It is all to 
the good, from the point of view of religion, that we live in a time 
which inclines to look piercingly at the facts. Religion has every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose but certain easy illusions from the 
assumption of a genuinely realistic attitude. But one must avoid the 
fads and foibles of his time, and go deeper in his quest than many 
of the more vocal “realists.” One does not attain his end by merely 
saying to himself, Go to now, let us be realistic. It is as difficult 
as ever to locate a fact or to appraise a value. 

One turns naturally to the religion that he knows best. The re- 
sults of his attempt to deal realistically with it are mixed. In part 
the outcome is discouraging, for not everything about any religion, 
even the Christian religion, is to its credit. We are speaking, of 
course, of actual Christianity, not of some essence or other of it, from 
which all dross has been refined away. Whether one views Chris- 
tianity from the angle of its teaching, from that of its organization 
and administration, or from a study of its adherents, the results are 
mixed. And this is true not alone of contemporary cross sections but 
equally of the long past of any historic religion. Yet the positive 
elements are there, elements which by any adequate social test are an 
asset to both individual and community. But it is very difficult for 
the person or the society which cherishes its faith profoundly to hold 
the positive and negative elements in balance, very difficult if not 
impossible for any such individual or society to achieve sober self- 
criticism. 

Not the least among the barriers to sober self-judgment is the fact 
that the sanctions of the sacred so early attach to practically all that 
has to do with religion—to its formulas, which, though at the start 
purely confessional or functional, have become rigid dogmas; to its 
practices and procedures, which, though apparently in the main adap- 
tations of common social patterns, have come at length to be re- 
garded as ordained of God; to its ministrants and dignitaries, whose 
authority, with the lapse of time, has come to be paramount, and 
whose dicta, when they speak officially, may not be disputed. The 
net result of the historical process, even with those communities which 
pride themselves on being free from bondage to the letter, is to be 
seen as the imposition of a crystallized and more or less rigid tradi- 
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tion upon that contemporary creativity which is religion’s central na- 
tive endowment. 

A primary aid to objectivity, for those who are aware of it, is the 
proper realization that one’s own religion is not the only religion upon 
the plane of history or in the contemporary scene. Only competent 
acquaintance, be it said, can serve fully to establish this perspective. 
One must be broadly familiar with the best in other religions than 
his own. Once one knows the faiths that men live by, he is in posi- 
tion to assume, and equally constrained to take, a more objective atti- 
tude toward those whose religious heritage differs radically from his 
own. One who has achieved such an outlook upon religion as a racial 
phenomenon, and who has also the specific approach which a particu- 
lar faith affords, may well go the length to which the late Archbishop 
Soderblom went when he affirmed that “where there is religion there 
is revelation,’ a modern version, perhaps, of the Pauline conviction 
that God has not left himself without a witness. This is not to equate 
every religion with every other; it. emphatically does not mean that 
all religions are equally potent in securing those spiritual goods of 
which the human soul is in quest. But it does prepare one to find 
any particular religion measurably the channel of communication be- 
tween human souls and the Spiritual Ground which, in one form or 
other, all religion assumes. 

Such a line of inquiry prepares one to recognize not only the sim- 
plicity, the fidelity and the consuming passion of the quest which those 
not of one’s own faith have carried through, but as well the sometimes 
startling evidence that they found what they sought. One may even 
be led by such considerations to conclude that both the eminent Chris- 
tian thinker and the humble Christian layman are after all living in 
the same ultimate world of reality with the Buddhist layman, and, 
let us say, the high-minded, humble but objective Buddhist scholar 
Anesaki, and that each is trying, in the measure of his gift, and by 
the use of the most available ideology, to say what he has seen and 
felt in the realm of the spirit. 

In any case, one is not prepared to think realistically, in the broadest 
meaning of the term, about his own religion, until he has thought 
through the meaning of religion as a universal human phenomenon. 
Yet to think through the meaning of religion as a universal human 
phenomenon, one needs equally the heritage and experience of a spe- 
cific religion. To say this is not to minimize the importance of the 
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objective data which the science of religion places at one’s command. 
It scarcely needs saying that there continues to be vastly too much 
dogmatizing about the religions on the part of those who know least 
about them, and who perhaps have never even met or known a force- 
ful and upright embodiment of any religion but their own, and who, 
moreover, have not thought it necessary or worth their while to ac- 
quaint themselves with the classics of the great religions. Yet it still 
must be said that mere acquaintance with the objective data of reli- 
gion, apart from a vital sharing in the life of a great religious com- 
munity, does not fully equip one for realistic thinking about religion. 


iE 


Granting the importance of a knowledge of other faiths than ours, 
we find men today, where they exhibit interest in religion at all, en- 
gaged rather in digging up their own religion by the roots than in 
getting acquainted with the religions of other cultures. .And this is 
not without its justification. It would seem that we have to form at 
least an initial judgment concerning ourselves and our own religious 
heritage before we are in position to frame an opinion about religion 
in general. The paradox persists; it is as inescapable as life itself: 
the individual and the societal; the text and the context. Who shall 
separate them? They cannot be separated, for they belong together. 
We have to begin where we are. But whatever more there is to say 
about our own religion, whatever else we ought to face up to, must 
be said and viewed before we can properly use our own religion in 
a reckoning with other religions or with religion in general. 

We are Christians. Few if any of us initiated the processes by 
which we became such. We had no voice in shaping historic Chris- 
tianity, in saying what it should embody or affirm, though we recog- 
nize as we look back that other men and other generations of Chris- 
tians did, in measure, have a good deal to say about it. Christianity 
came to us with the voice of authority, and, in our childhood and 
youth, we bowed to that authority and walked in the path of the 
great religious tradition which was our heritage. In spite of all the 
talk about allowing children to wait until they are fully intelligent on 
these matters and can choose in the light of all the facts, it could not 
have been otherwise with us. Very few children choose their parents, 
their native land, their native tongue, their fundamental ideas, or even 
their politics or their religion. It might be well candidly to recognize 
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the fact and to accept the responsibility which this throws back upon 
the elder generation for initial choices. Yet, once we are grown (and 
how many of us never grow up!), we want not only to know how it 
all came about, but to have some say as to how it shall go on, and 
perhaps even to reverse some of these choices which the elder gen- 
eration made for us. At the very least, if we do come intellectually 
awake, we want to know. Those whose duty it is to instruct us have 
a single option: they can explain this whole matter of religion in 
terms of an infallible supernatural system, once for all given, and to 
which neither jot nor tittle may be added; or, if they have the wit, 
they can patiently show us how this faith, these particular beliefs and 
practices, came into being, interpreting them in terms of those nor- 
mal processes by which human insights are attained and deepened 
and every human faith and idealism built up. 

If, as a result of such an essay at understanding, one should con- 
clude, as well he might, that the means by which God speaks to men 
today are just the means by which he spoke to them of old, as the 
means by which his creation proceeds are the means by which it has 
always proceeded, there would be no sharp line of demarcation be- 
tween the epoch of inspiration and the present—no intrinsic line at all; 
and a fresh premium would be placed upon human intuition, moral 
and spiritual sensitiveness, insight, personal response to that which has 
meaning, and commitment to a way of life whose fruitfulness is ever 
a fresh clue to the next step. 

As we go back over the very letters and records of our Christian 
faith in its infancy, we can see this free play of the spirit in the life 
of the little community of the first days; we can realize in measure 
how those first Christians leaped from the spring-board of their in- 
herited view of religion—at its best, that of psalmist and prophet— 
into the depths of a new experience with Jesus of Nazareth; and how 
soon, alas! yet how inevitably, the words which their new and moving 
experiences led them to utter were stereotyped and canonized and 
taken over by others as God’s last word. There is no more tragic 
process in the history of religion than that by which the luminous ex- 
perience of the Great Apostle, formulated as he, an emancipated Jew- 
ish rabbi, must phrase it, was formalized at length into a specific theo- 
logical code by which every man’s faith and experience must be tested. 

What are the uses of the past? Perhaps that is too broad a way of 
stating it. We might better ask, How, in particular, shall one find 
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the values of a great religious deposit, such as the Bible? No rule 
of thumb can get us an inch forward toward our goal. How can they 
use the Bible fairly who have never stopped to ask the book itself just 
what it is? One can treat it, the New Testament in particular as the 
more immediately relevant to our faith, as if it were an allegory, spir- 
itualizing it to mean anything that he thinks it ought to mean; one 
can view it as a rigid codex in which the life of the faithful is min- 
utely prescribed; or one can take it at its own face value, as a series 
of papers, deposited by and bearing witness to that extraordinarily 
vital religious movement initiated by Jesus of Nazareth. If one un- 
derstands it in this last sense, he will find that he can interpret and 
utilize it to the full only as he is able imaginatively to restore the situa- 
tions out of which its several writings came and thus to view it in the 
ample perspective of the broad historical religious movements whose 
master ideas it reflects and whose spirit it breathes. But one then 
realizes that what it yields is illumination rather than prescription, and 
that, when all has been said, it remains for the individual to make his 
own venture of faith with what insights and inspirations he has thus 
gained. How often, in contrast, has the Bible been the great fetish. 
How often, even in the most enlightened communions, has it been sur- 
rogate for contemporary adventure and insight in religion. That 
which should have liberated men to find the living God has endowed 
them with an archaic view of the world and of the faith which has 
set them seeking Him only in the faraway past. 


III 


There are, then, some very genuine hindrances to realistic thinking 
about Christianity. Not the least of them lie in the inherited views 
and attitudes to which we have referred. If one could get back of 
these hindrances and come to the religion of Jesus, and could look 
squarely at the things which he seems to have had most at heart, one 
would discover Christianity as a liberating and creative religion. It 
affirmed a radiant faith in God. It took God’s point of view, in loving 
the sinner and hating his sin. It dared to affirm a coming triumph 
of the will of God in human affairs, the sway of a kingdom, which, 
however its coming may have been conceived, could do nothing less 
than bring the justice and mercy and compassion of God to their full 
and final expression. It was, at the very least, worlds away from that 
meticulous legalism which had all but monopolized the claim of re- 
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ligion in the Judaism of the time. It was apparently much more sim- 
ple and elemental in its structure than the rather involved transac- 
tional religious faith of Paul, or at any rate than the Paulinism which 
came in time to dominate the outlook of the church. To one who 
interprets them in their true perspective, Paul’s letters constitute a 
very noble witness to the faith. He caught the spirit of his Master 
and followed him in that spirit to lengths which would daunt most 
of us. Yet he had not only his own personal religious problems to 
work out, but a heritage as well which made it quite sure that he 
would use certain specific notions in their solution. It is the verbal- 
istic insistence of many of Paul’s interpreters which obscures the 
vitalities of his own religious faith. 

If the reader is sensitive about any of these matters, he can the 
more readily realize why it is difficult to be objective about one’s own 
religion. The difficulty is made vastly the greater by the claim to 
sacredness made for many an idea and practice superimposed with the 
passage of time upon the Christianity of the first century. If all this 
deposit is equally ordained of God, there would seem but little room 
for fresh creative experience, for relevant contemporary insight and 
interpretation, or for new ways of expressing or extending the faith 
in institution and cultus. Not a few continue to insist that things 
shall be done as they were done in the New Testament church. Many 
more believe that ecumenical orthodoxy is the last word in Chris- 
tianity. By and large, there is such an amount of confusion as to 
the authority of the past, so much stress laid upon particular opinions 
and practices as parmanent yardsticks of religious thought and be- 
havior, that one might well cry, “Backward, turn backward, O time, 
in thy flight,” that we may hear the voice of God from the quarter 
whence alone it can be heard—the sacred past! The implication of 
such an attitude is that there is no contemporary voice of God. The 
fact is that a good deal of this past upon which we are fain to dwell 
only illustrates how not to proceed in religion. We do not, let us 
hope, have to vindicate all of “Christian” history. The strength of 
the Founder’s claim does not, it cannot, rest upon such established 
continuities as an institution going back to the Apostles, a priesthood 
whose orders are indelible, a direct succession from Peter’s day, a 
final and infallible body of doctrine, once for all given in the days of 
the apostles—even though, as it is held, defined and organized at a 
later date. 
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The fact is that no revival of medizvalism, either in institution or 
in idea, is going to help the cause of spiritual religion in. the modern 
world. Christianity must be contemporary or perish. Such an asser- 
tion should not, however, be construed as insistence upon conformity 
to any particular frame of ideas now in vogue, much less to the view 
that religion will perish if it is out of date. The insistence is rather 
that Christianity must today be possessed of the same vitality which 
thrust it out in the first place upon its great adventure. Our religion 
might conceivably adopt the most recent philosophical lingo, or the 
latest approved cult procedures, and still be dead and done—dead and 
done for the reason that, though she still had a name to live, the 
church was really through, lingering in the afterglow of a great age, 
warming herself by the spent embers of a glorious yesterday. We 
are not inclined to underrate the importance of the church, or to flout 
the efforts of a sincere ministry, but we must squarely face the fact 
that the institution has been too much engaged in saving its own life 
to be willing, for the sake of the community, if need be, to lose it. 
The church has been too much preoccupied with secondary Christianity 
to command the time and enthusiasm essential for the triumph of 
primary Christianity. It was primary Christianity, justice and mercy 
and the love of God, which focussed the life and ministry of Jesus. 


It is high time, moreover, that the church, and in particular all in- 
stitutionally-minded Christians, understood the purely instrumental 
and functional significance of the ecclesiastical institution. A helpful 
distinction might perhaps be made between the organized ecclesia and 
the fellowship or brotherhood. The latter is everlastingly important ; 
the former is important only as it promotes the spiritual reality upon 
which true community must rest and issues in a genuine fellowship. 
The ecclesiastical establishment, with its codes, its offices, its preroga- 
tives and perquisites, must forever remain subordinated and instru- 
mental to the spiritual aims of religion. Morever, important as in- 
struments are, it does not follow that the most ancient instrument, 
the original pattern if obtainable, is the best. Certainly it is not so 
in any other area of human concern. In so far as organization, stand- 
ardization, codification are necessary, they must be perpetually subject 
to the imperatives of life, not carried along by the sheer momentum 
of precedent. The fact is that those who made the church a power 
in human life in whatever epoch of the past were mainly those who 
were greater than the institution; and it is mainly upon their reputa- 
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tion that the church as an institution lives: it is they who give it 
glory, vitality, appeal. And it is they, it should be remembered, who 
have dared to cut right across the lines of convention, who have gone 
out into the streets or the fields, where the people are; who have gone 
into the secret place, where God may be found, and have brought God 
and the people together in a unity of living experience. Both ministry 
and laity need once again to see that the church, the institution, is 
secondary. They need to realize that the native home of religion is, 
after all, where the common life is mainly carried on—in family, busi- 
ness and social relationships, and that the institution which seeks to 
monopolize religion within its four walls is countering the manifest 
will of God. Once clergy and laity together come to see that the 
things which matter most in religion are just those who shape and 
give color to the common life, they will realize the importance of the 
contemporary appeal in religion. Past epochs, each with its own 
pulse-beat, throbbed with the reality of religion; but why should the 
ideology, the vocabulary, the formulas and procedures of the church 
be endlessly copied from the remote past? Shall we take the insight 
of Jesus on this point? God is the God of the living, not of the dead. 


The focal interest of religion, after all, lies in community—a sharing 
of the life of God in the life together, sharing not in some archaic, 
cloistered fashion, but through the full-orbed, pulsating realizations 
of the best which life now holds and that better toward which it 
points. The past does have something indispensable to contribute: to 
sever the common life from its past were like severing the tree from 
its tap-root. Every element of our heritage which has instant mean- 
ing and current relevancy stands in its own right. Yet religion must 
in the main speak the vernacular; it must, if it is to appeal to the 
contemporary mind, talk in terms familiar and apt. Just as Chris- 
tianity pioneered new interpretations of essential religion in the first 
century—notably the Pauline and the Johannine—so today the Chris- 
tian community must once again fling out fresh interpretations of the 
life of religion. They may not supersede, but they alone can fulfill, 
the classic interpretations. Let it be granted that the primary con- 
cerns of the faith are spiritual—but what is the proper realm of the 
spirit? That is spiritual not which carries an indefinable transcenden- 
talist atmosphere with it, but rather that which has to do with the whole 
enduring human personality in its basic capacities and needs, in its 
normal functions and relationships. 
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In this view of the matter, one is not perforce spiritual who talks 
much about the state of the soul after death, or of the possibilities of 
spirit-communication; one is not spiritual who delights in the gossa- 
mer-like glamour and elusiveness of the mystical state. He is spiritual 
in the most adequate sense as he brings into focus the great ends 
which human life on this planet, and in any conceivable world to come, 
was meant to fulfill, and who gives himself to them through the long 
day without fainting. Let us be specific about it. It is not spirituality 
which flourishes when a group of Christians, dominated usually by 
certain rather explicit ideas as to the important things in religion, cul- 
tivates an esoteric and ingrowing piety whose only referent is another 
world than this. It is likely to be sentimentality rather than spiritual- 
ity which flourishes. In a world so urgent as our modern world has 
become, spiritual religion must speak to men’s actual condition, to the 
actual estate of the great majority of mankind. In a world become, as 
someone has said, a great neighborhood, and which must now become 
a brotherhood or perish in the welter of its own passions, religion 
must dwell, moreover, not alone upon the high end to be attained but 
as well upon ways and means. It is one of the glaring defects of 
much contemporary religious liberalism that, while the spirituality of 
ends is emphasized, the indispensable means are still thought of as 
secular. It is right and Christian to talk and pray for world peace, 
for international justice and good will, for economic righteousness 
and for social security; but religion as such has nothing to do with 
the processes and instruments by means of which alone these ends 
can be attained. This false bifurcation of the field leaves much of 
contemporary liberal Christianity defective. The necessary implemen- 
tation of our idealisms must be brought within the domain of religion, 
must be spiritualized in the sense of being viewed, prayed about, 
striven for, in connection with the ends envisaged and heralded by 
religion. Where human good is so disparate in its enjoyment, where 
the lines are ever more sharply drawn between ownership and man- 
agement on the one hand and the great, more or less inarticulate and 
exploited majority on the other, Christianity must challenge its world 
upside down to right itself by the rule of love. But the rule of love 
needs implementation, it calls for a specific technique; and he who 
pioneers a more adequate social technique may be quite as spiritual a 
Christian in and by virtue of the fact as any who preach love, brother- 
hood and justice in generic terms. 
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One feels bound, moreover, to ask, why, in.a world so divided, 
where human good is so beset and jeopardized, should we of the 
Christian church spend our time upon the things which divide us? 
Echo answers, Why? But let us be sure of this: no mere going back 
to an ancient ecclesiastical pattern will ever unite us. Only a great 
forward venture can do it, a venture which leaves room for many 
patterns so long as any of them is vital with any considerable section 
of the community, but which increasingly brings the great unwon 
causes to the fore and focusses attention upon them. It is only com- 
munity that can unite us—not the sort of community to be realized 
by voting our separate identities out of existence, but that sort of com- 
munity which can alone be realized by adventure in directions not yet 
fully envisioned and certainly as yet too meagerly explored. Com- 
munity in the full Christian sense summons us to join the desperate 
venture toward a common life, beyond the bounds of narrow nation- 
ality or creed, or race or class, a life in which the gifts and endow- 
ments of our human world shall, in due proportion, become the birth- 
right of every human being; a life in which the exploiting and ex- 
propriating energies of the race shall be subdued and the native 
powers behind them channeled toward creative ends; a life in which 
intimate personal concerns and relationships shall bear a sense of eter- 
nal import and become suffused with the spirit and presence of the 
living God. 


IV 


There is, indeed, enough in the history of western Christendom to 
humble the proudest of us all. Nor are the most recently written 
chapters. least humbling. Superstition did not cease when the Roman 
West became “Christian.” A good deal of it was simply christened, 
so to say, and licensed to carry on at the old stand, much as before, 
but now under approved auspices. Pagan motives did not cease to 
decide conduct long after lingering paganism formally yielded to the 
demands of the church. The worst of it is that these pagan motives 
were and are so often in good standing, quite respectable and church- 
going. Anger, wrath and malice did not cease, but perpetuated them- 
selves in the rivalries of ecclesiastic with ecclesiastic or of “Christian” 
prince with “Christian” prince. The ecclesiastic himself became a 
good politician, an intrepid warrior, a bold manipulator of estates and 
fortunes, as occasion and pressure of circumstances might seem to 
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indicate. When he disapproved of the opinions and practices of priest 
or layman, he might, if he had the power, bring the whole deadly 
force of a fanatic inquisition to bear and overwhelm the heresy in a 
tidal wave of blood. Of the serpentine wisdom of this world, he 
acquired his full share, and, while supposedly a citizen of the heavenly 
kingdom, had it both ways as far as he could. Superstition, persecu- 
tion, venality, witchcraft, war—so the tale runs. There must, one 
might argue, be something superhuman about the Christian religion, 
when one considers the survival of that faith in spite of the fact that 
its Founder has been so often betrayed in the house of his friends. 
Unless one is prepared to condone behavior because it was that of a 
cleric or of a religious order or communion, ecclesiastical history is 
sobering reading. Surely, whatever the treasure is, we have it, as the 
Apostle says, “in earthen vessels.” 

But every honest inquirer into the past knows that this is not the 
whole story. He knows that the muck-raking mood produces distorted 
biographies, and narratives of the doings of men and the course of 
movements which are not true history, for the reason, at least, that 
they are out of perspective. The dispassionate observer knows that 
our human good is a qualified and conditioned good. He does not, 
however, because he finds such sorry paragraphs in the narrative, con- 
clude that all the rest must be equally so. He may not be inclined 
to agree to a list of saints proposed by the church, or that the saints 
and martyrs in the calendar should rate so high as the church has 
rated them; but he knows that sainthood and the power to endure to 
the end have been mighty factors in the history of the faith. He 
knows that, measurably indeed, a new spirit and temper have been 
made evident in whole ranges of human experience by the Christian 
movement. He knows that the evangelic, the prophetic and the mys- 
tical moments in the life of the church have brought into being some- 
thing inexpressibly precious, something which, even although one 
could not make his world over instanter, would enable him to live on, 
to strive on, as seeing him who is invisible. 

The caviller may say that these doctors of the church said too many 
different things and changed their minds too often to be thinking 
God’s thoughts after him; and that, since these crystallized formula- 
tions are open to question at this point or that, or im toto, nothing 
assured can be known or said about the matters which mainly engaged 
these proponents and representatives of religion. But, when one real- 
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izes that religion, like every other human insight, or faith, or knowl- 
edge if you will, is shut up to the use of human speech, with all its 
limitations, and that no man or group of men, however pious, can 
quite transcend the ideology common to his time and available through 
its prevailing formative concepts—any more than the scientist, as the 
history of science shows, can escape being the child of his time—he 
is not likely to expect finality in the deliverance of any age, in any 
field of human interest, much less in theology. 

Such a one, in other words, will agree that there is no last word, 
in any realm of human concern, not even excepting theology. But 
at the same time, if he is fair-minded, he will agree that there is de- 
pendable knowledge in a considerable variety of regions of human 
interest, dependable knowledge, however limited; and there may well 
be certain dependable knowledge to be derived from the Christian wit- 
ness to religion. Following this line of reckoning, one will come to 
see that, while the history of Christianity might have been different 
in a variety of respects, if men had more consistently followed the 
light which they had, it could not have been altogether different, since 
religion was conditioned by the common and changing culture of the 
times; it was limited and conditioned in its outlook and realizations 
by the entire context of appreciation and practice in human affairs. 
This is not to justify our being what we are; but it is to understand 
how limitations of outlook, of moral insight, of social technique and 
common custom impose themselves upon every generation and place 
basic limitations upon the scope and finality of its outlook and be- 
havior. 

What should we have expected but something of the sort which 
actually happened? And what shall we expect of the future but 
something sufficiently like what has happened to bear at least a family 
likeness? Yet we are not justified in thinking in either mechanical 
or biological metaphor about so involved a matter. The fact is that 
a new formative concept may create a new epoch in human thought; 
new occasions may teach new duties; and a new faith or enthusiasm 
may transform a whole series of human relations. This is the indis- 
pensable service for which we look to religion. It is, moreover, be- 
yond dispute that will counts: the dedication of a community or of a 
generation to a great ideal, the decision to see that ideal realized re- 
gardless of cost, makes possible changes too vast to reckon. Human 
history, as a matter of fact, is dependent in increasing measure upon 
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the ideologies of the race and the measure of its commitment to them. 
Thus it is that, while we are not surprised at what we encounter in 
the long and involved history of the past, nor by what from time to 
time bursts upon us out of the contemporary skies, we still cherish 
well-founded hopes that vast changes will yet be brought about 
through fresh vision, insight and devotion, and that we shall move 
toward that far-off divine event, even though it be a flying goal, 
which buoys the hopes of the human race above the sea of cynicism 
and despair. 

One of the chief emphases in much realistic discussion of religion 
in the recent past lies in its stress upon the desperate state of human 
affairs. The morning paper seems to give full warrant to this em- 
phasis. To what is it due? Shall we lay it to the limitations inherent 
in human society, or shall we trace it back to some deep-set and in- 
eradicable quality or qualities in human nature itself? But most of 
the popular religious realists do not hesitate. It is not a mere social 
limitation, they say, whether accidental or intrinsic. It is rather such 
an outcome as might have been anticipated, and was, indeed, antici- 
pated by Holy Writ: it is the normal issue of the perverted nature of 
man himself. Correlated with this revived emphasis upon a tradi- 
tional theological anthropology, and calculated in effect to balance it, 
is the stress currently laid in many quarters upon what old-fashioned 
theology called the doctrines of grace. 

Now no realistic thinker, whatever his approach, would be likely to 
minimize the gravity of our human predicament. No one can have 
lived through the past quarter of a century without in some increased 
measure feeling the intolerable burden which threatens to smother 
every human hope and idealism. But what is so obvious in our time 
is not at all an exclusive phenomenon of the recent past. It seems 
rather to be but the culmination of forces long at work in our western 
world and within the very fabric of what we once fondly called Chris- 
tendom. Those who realize this quite commonly say that these sinis- 
ter forces, so malevolently at work in our day, are just the old pagan 
survivals which Christendom failed to suppress. And these are just 
the signs which reveal human nature as it essentially is. 

Unfortunately for all blanket explanations, the answer is usually 
not so simple. Those who ring the changes in our day on this type 
of explanation should be reminded that we have on our hands not 
merely the problem of evil, but as well the problem of the good. To 
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be sure, the short method with the problem of the good is to say that 
it is no problem at all, since the good, wherever and whenever it 
emerges in the human scene, is simply and directly the work of divine 
grace—a direct operation of Deity, so to say, upon and through the 
redeemed, which has at length seeped through the social structure and 
embodied itself in ideals more or less common as well as in meas- 
urably constructive institutions and procedures which affect the life 
of all. In the long run, however, it is divine grace which alone is 
responsible for human good—a grace which operates not through but 
across the natural order; though, on the other hand, we are assured, 
it is human perversity alone which is responsible for moral evil of 
every sort. Man gets the credit for whatever goes wrong, while God 
is substantially responsible for whatever good may be discernible in 
the human scene. 

It is difficult to conclude that this view of the matter is the result 
of realistic thinking. It looks much more like the recrudescence of 
mediaevalism in religion. It moves entirely within the rather rigid 
framework of venerable but inherited solutions. It does, indeed, give 
God the glory; but it fails completely to relate the good to those 
processes in human personality and in society by which morality is 
achieved and character registered in human experience. Moreover, it 
views human nature in wholly static terms. The fact seems to be, 
however, that human good, like the human organism, has a long his- 
tory, and that the only justified approach to the whole matter is the 
genetic approach. This is, in fact, the approach of the scientist to 
kindred problems. The theologian, no matter what his point of view, 
can, of course, much more readily reconcile the good than the evil 
with the presence and activity of God. But this fact, unfortunately, 
frequently disposes him to seek some compromise with the older ap- 
proach; so that, even although he may grant that the evolutionary 
approach is revelant to inquiry of this type, his fundamental solutions 
are not in terms of it. The geneticist, our theologian is likely to con- 
clude, has little or nothing, after all, to contribute to any discussion 
of the moral nature and achievement of man. 


Now a more realistic approach than that taken by the so-called 
realistic theologians will insist that the geneticist has something to 
contribute to the understanding of human good and its achievement. 
Considered from this angle, it becomes apparent that, just as man’s 
body has grown through the long ages from the more primitive to 
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the fully human, so that today it endows and defines him as man, so 
his mind and will have grown. It is not a mere mechanical compli- 
cation, but an actual growth in power of moral discrimination and in 
creative capacity, so that he is dreamer and doer of morally more ade- 
quate deeds and relations as well as of what is subversive of human 
good. He is not dreamer of better things only; he is also doer of 
them; and between the vision and the deed is the will, which, how- 
ever limited in range, must bear responsibility for both evil and good. 
Very well, say not a few, but evil predominates! I wonder. In the 
headlines, yes; because evil is always more problematic than the good. 
There is no direct means of weighing the good of any given age 
against the evil of that age, and hence there is no direct means of 
demonstrating the falsity of the judgment that evil is predominant age 
after age. But one needs to keep in mind the persistent emergence 
of the good, for which there must be a basis in the very nature of 
things. One needs to come back again and again to the evident, if 
slow, growth of conscience on ancient evils. One needs, perhaps even 
more fundamentally, to trace the basic dissatisfaction of man with 
himself in his present condition, and his efforts to change that con- 
dition. It has to be said that, in general, the claim that evil predomi- 
nates, and will predominate, connects with the old static view of a 
once-for-all perverse human nature, a view which flies in the face of 
the fact that human nature is after all educable and may accordingly 
be itself continually in process of change. 


If one is to bring God into the picture at all—and the theist, of 
course does, whether he be geneticist or not—he must allow for long- 
range operations. It is all very well to say that God might transform 
the human as we know it outright. The fact is that he doesn’t seem 
to have done it; no, not even with the saints. Even they had to fol- 
low through those toilsome and enduring processes by which motives 
are creatively transformed and men become new creatures. The 
frailties of even the best of religious men lead us to believe that grace 
is not to be set over against nature in this dualistic fashion. It were 
much better, if you wish to use the term, to locate grace within na- 
ture: to say, that is, that God, in creating human personalities and 
human society by the genetic method, supplies in their background and 
heritage, and in his continuously sustained relation to the contempo- 
rary order, the basis for the transformation of the more primitive 
into the higher and more socialized, and thus more truly moral, be- 
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havior. That endowment which we call freedom, whose range is 
forever beyond our charting but whose reality we acknowledge every 
time we make a decision or a choice, introduces a factor of uncer- 
tainty into the individual curve and into the social curve as well. None 
the less, statistical averages, if we may continue the figure, will dis- 
close a general upward movement of the race—a movement not alone 
in response to the claim of social ideals, but in behavior surely, if more 
tardily, conforming to the ideals whose claim is thus acknowledged. 
To one who stood across from the Foreign Ministry in Paris and 
saw the Kellogg Pact signed by one after another of the European 
dignitaries, as I did, and who felt the heart-throb of the Paris mul- 
titude as, with their backs to the Seine, they fronted that scene, there 
came the sudden conviction that this glimpsed and cherished dream 
of the outlawry of war, this dream of world peace, must one day have 
its fulfillment, by the will of man as well as by the will of God; but 
there came also the equally sobering thought that it will never have 
fulfillment except by the will of man. 


How slowly we move! Whatever our theory in this matter of peace, 
we all realize the indispensable place, in any solution, of the will to 
peace. They were right, in a very profound sense, who said that ulti- 
mate solutions rest back upon the transformation of the individual. 
In this, as in every other wrong that cries to Heaven for righting, 
there must come to birth, in the individual human soul, a vital new 
idealism which can claim his passionate commitment. But they were 
wrong who insisted that this is the whole matter. There must be col- 
lective action, embodying an adequate technique of good will, ere peace 
can be made the permanent possession of the race. Does God normally 
break in upon these age-long processes, to speed them up? Are all 
specific gains to be attributed to such specific interference of Deity 
in the social process? Or does God work by those very means, subtle 
and slow as they seem, by which human wills come at length to frame 
choices in the light of more adequate perspectives and in the face of 
more adequate objectives? There is room for a world of good real- 
istic theology at this point. When men come to see the reality and 
creative presence of God in every normal human process, in every 
creative and constructive organization of nature, the matrix of the 
human ; when they come to realize that his presence and undergirding 
reality are realizable in greatest measure as the individual or the group 
faces forward and enlists mind and will in behalf of the common 
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good, there will emerge a new pattern of sainthood and a fresh defi- 
nition of religious experience which will make it less remote and rec- 
ondite than it has historically tended to be. 


V 


Going back now to our query about realistic thinking in religion, it 
will sharpen the issue if we bring our discussion to a close in a series 
of statements embodying a specific point of view and suggesting areas 
in which there is yet room for genuine religious realism. The list is not 
meant to be exhaustive. 


1. We of the West are wont to think of religion too exclusively in 
terms of the Christian religion. As a consequence of our relative igno- 
rance of the great field of religion, we know less than we ought to 
know of the significance of our own inherited faith. 


2. We Christians of today tend to think of the Christian faith too 
exclusively in terms supplied by the first century, the fourth and fifth 
centuries, the sixteenth or the eighteenth century, and far less aware 
of modes of thought more congenial to contemporary insights into 
nature and human nature, personality and society, than we ought to be; 
and thus realize less clearly than we ought the actual issues which con- 
front religion in its twentieth century milieu. 


3. The consequence of this general outlook on religion is that the 
mind of the Christian community is far too largely prepossessed by 
ideas, customs and attitudes which, while apt and relevant in the cen- 
turies in which they arose, are measurably inept and irrelevant to con- 
temporary life. | 

4. This means that organized Christianity in our day is far too much 
preoccupied with the status quo ante of belief and practice and is far 
too little aware that creeds and rituals must ultimately stand or fall 
as they express or suppress the life of the spirit in its contemporary 
manifestations. 

5. The institutional emphasis in contemporary Christianity goes far 
toward preventing the majority of Christians from realizing that the 
natural habitat of religion is the individual human soul and the common 
life, and that it resides and can reside only secondarily and instru- 
mentally in institutions such as. churches, orders, religious societies. 

6. In wide sections of Protestant Christendom so great an emphasis 
has been laid upon a transactional and individualistic gospel as to 
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permit the individual to substitute its “finished work” for the personal 
self-discipline and the social participation by which alone personality 
can achieve adequate orentation. 

7. As a result, great numbers of folk connected with organized 
Christianity have no vital, compelling faith which functions within them 
as a dominant integrative factor, giving unity, direction and momentum 
to their lives. 

8. Moreover, the ultra-individualism of a large section of Protestant- 
ism permits large numbers of folk to qualify as Christians and to main- 
tain themselves in good standing as such who have not done even the 
most rudimentary thinking on the problem as to how the race is to 
be brought into the actual experience of community, which experience, 
as reflection will make clear, involves and conditions every fundamental 
human right. 

9. The failure of organized Christianity to participate more effectively 
in the motivation and control of life within Christendom itself, as in- 
stanced repeatedly since the outbreak of the World War, is due in 
some degree at least to the fact that the pulpit and the Christian cultus 
focus their attention to such an extent upon matters remote from the 
arena of life itself. 

10. Back of the whole series of specific problems which define them- 
selves more or less clearly, once one begins to reflect upon these matters, 
is a failure in fundamental thinking about the Christian religion. Not 
a few of those who profess to discuss Christianity in realistic terms 
are themselves at some indeterminate point between crass traditionalism 
and the approach to religion which modern knowledge and appreciations 
make possible. The effort at compromise results in confusion, in the 
failure of a proper sense of direction. One of the chief effects of this 
state of affairs is that great numbers of folk in the pews see no alter- 


native to the traditional stereotype, which is nothing if not sure of 
itself. 


IN DEFENSE OF OPTIMISM? 


Conrad Henry MorHLMAN 


Members of the Graduating Class: 


Son twenty-two centuries ago, a pessimist wrote: “What path of life 
may a man tread? In the market place are quarrels and troubles, 
at home worries. In the country abundant weariness, on the sea terror. 
In an alien land, fear if thou hast anything; if thou art destitute, dis- 
comfort. Thou art married? ‘Thou are not free from worry. Thou 
art not married? Yet more lonely dost thou live. Youth is senseless, 
forceless again are gray hairs. The choice is one or other of these 
two: either never to be born or to die straightway at birth.” 

“Utterly vain, everything is vanity” was the ancient churchman’s 
verdict. 

In the opening decade of this century, a New York City. preacher 
thus defined the mission of the church in this age: “It is not to save 
society, make it better, and set up a spiritual kingdom in the world 
which has rejected the king, and where his cross still flings the shadow 
of its brutal shame upon an unrepentant earth. The mission of the 
church is not to cry peace in a world which, by the grace of God alone, 
simply exists under a pronounced, but suspended sentence. The church 
is here as the ark was in the days before the flood, a witness of the 
world’s condemnation, a warning of judgment to come, and an open 
door of invitation, bidding men flee unto him who is the head of a 
new and coming race, and the alone author of eternal life to men.” 

“Tot dwelt in Sodom, took office, sat in the gate, endeavored to 
purify the sinful city, vexed his righteous soul every day with its 
filthy conversation and was, at last, in spite of his own protest, snatched 
out of it, saved out of it, by the hand of the Lord and, standing afar 
off, saw his work of purification, moral effort and social tinkering, 
go up ina blaze of divine judgment as so much wood, hay and stubble. 
The church is not to spend its energies on purifying Sodom, but to 
witness against it, keep separate from it, and warn those who are 
within that now is the day of salvation, now is the accepted time.” 

Within a biennium “Jehovah’s witnesses” announced that “the church- 
es form the religious part of the world’s organization and hence a 
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part of the world. All churches and their leaders participate in the 
politics of the world. . . . The churches and their clergymen, 
forming a part of the world are therefore according to the Scriptures 
enemies of God.” 

And the much praised Karl Barth during the short period of his 
sway lashed Protestantism with this: “Any kind of mockery may be 
more acceptable to God than thine own complacent Protestantism, thou 
fool.” “The question ever recurs whether theology and the church 
had not better liquidate, since they cannot summon the courage to be 
what they are! If, however, they are courageous enough not to liqui- 
date, then with every discouraging recollection of the banality of all 
human activity let it not be too great or too triumphant a banality,” 
while Buchman takes a moment off to “thank heaven for a man like 
Adolf Hitler,” according to a press report. 

The desperate condition of German Protestantism is certainly in evi- 
dence when one of its prominent historians, Georg Wolfram, suggests 
that Luther’s battle hymn, Ein feste Burg ist unser Gott was composed 
to rally his followers against the Turks rather than against the Catholics. 

One who is inclined to confine this pessimism to Protestantism, might 
with profit consult the files of American Catholic journals where the 
“leakage out of Peter’s barque” is receiving continuous attention. The 
number of mixed marriages in the United States come to one third 
of the Catholic marriage total. The childless families run almost parallel 
and the number of baptisms steadily decline, we are informed. 

All this gloom, however, is more than balanced by a radiant optimism. 
Poseidippus had but dictated his lugubrious lines, when Metrodorus 
answered: “Any path of life thou mayest tread. In the market place 
is glory. and wise action, at home rest. In the fields the charm of 
nature, on the sea gain. In the alien land if thou hast anything, good 
name; if thou art in lack, thou alone knowest it. Thou art married? 
So shall thy household be best. Thou art unwedded? Thou livest yet 
more easily. Children are the desire of the heart, a childless life is 
care free. Youth is vigorous, revered again are gray hairs. The choice 
is not one of the two; never to have been born or to die; for all 
is good in life.” 

And a Hebrew poet discovered that he could not escape from God: 
“Whither shall I go from thy Spirit or whither shall I flee from thy 


presence? If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there; if I make my 
bed in Sheol, behold, thou art there.” 
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The Russian poet who set down the “Ode to God” felt the support- 
ing power of the Unseen Companion: 


O thou Eternal One! Whose presence bright 
All space doth occupy, all motion guide. 
Unchanged through time’s all devastating flight, 
Thou only God! There is no god beside. 
Being, above all beings! Mighty One! 

Whom none can comprehend, and none explore. 
Who fill’st existence with Thyself alone! 
Embracing all, supporting, ruling o’er. 

Being whom we call God! And know no more. 


A million torches lighted by Thy hand 
Wander unwearied through the blue abyss. 
They own Thy power, accomplish Thy command, 
All gay with life, all eloquent with bliss. 
What shall we call them? Piles of crystal light? 
A glorious company of golden streams? 
Lamps of celestial ether, burning bright? 
Suns lighting systems with their joyous beams? 
But Thou, to them, art as the noon to night. 


Yes, as a drop of water in the sea, 
All this magnificence is lost. 
What are ten thousand worlds compared to Thee? 
And what am I, then? MHeaven’s unnumbered hosts, 
Though multiplied by myriads, and arrayed 
In all the glory of sublimest thought, 
Are but an atom in the balance, weighed 
Against Thy greatness—but a cypher brought 
Against Infinity. What am I, then? Nought. 


Nought? But the effulgence of Thy light divine, 
Pervading worlds, hath reached my bosom too. 
Yes, in my spirit doth Thy spirit shine, 

As shines the sunbeam in a drop of dew. 
Nought? But I live, and on hope’s pinions fly 
Eager toward Thy presence; for in Thee 

I live and breathe, and dwell, aspiring high, 
E’en to the throne of Thy divinity. 

Iam, O God! And surely Thou must be. 
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What, then, is the case for optimism? 

The triumph of optimism is guaranteed by the process called life. 
Life is mysterious, always presenting problems to be solved, always 
keeping us alert and curious and creative, summoning each one to 
play his part, rewarding those who are friendly and ready to co-operate, 
relegating those who refuse to respond. 

The wise help-mate of life is death, which in time removes those 
who cannot adjust themselves, who remain inflexible. Those too saga- 
cious and experienced and prudent to experiment after a while find 
themselves in the grandstand looking on. For the game of life goes 
on. The indispensable ones discover themselves fully replaced by 
youngsters. 

Abler teachers with newer methods and better insights wait to take 
the places of any who are getting tired of keeping up. Eight years 
later the memorial service for a departed president attracts less than 
fifty. Nineteen years after a modern social prophet lays his armor 
down, thirty-two finally are counted at an address in his honor! Sic 
transit gloria mundi! The present appeals. The future beckons. A 
course passed is a course forgotten. The coveted degree has been con- 
ferred. Henceforward it belongs to the past. 


Precisely why should one be fearful in such a throbbing age as the 
present? To be sure the art and science of propaganda are ever pursu- 
ing us. But the radio can be turned off and the ugly editorial con- 
signed to the flames. The omnipotent state has arrived but only as 
a transition to an international commonwealth. Religious control is 
disintegrating but the good life appeals as never before. The sovereignty 
of science is converting the world into a neighborhood. When educa- 
tion has been fully democratized and the new economy has advanced 
beyond adolescence and Europe has recovered from the jitters, our 
great grandchildren and their great grandchildren may decide that it 
is unwise to settle scores by war. 


But the age of religion is over! Really? Do you think that religion 
can be destroyed? Religion—so hoary with age, so interwoven with 
all the higher values of life, concerned with God and the soul and 
destiny, originating on the border line between the known and unknown 
where mystery, wonder, and fear ever dwell, with the power of life 
in its sacraments and the power of death in its anathema, with science 
unable to solve the problem of death, with its promises of the future, 
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with its capacity to appropriate and harmonize and assimilate, with its 
ability through allegorization to transform its traditions ? 

It were far better to understand religion than to regard its mission 
completed. That experience of Francis William Newman is still to the 
point: “While at Aleppo,” he tells us, “I one day got into a religious 
discussion with a Mohammedan carpenter, which left on me a lasting 
impression. Among other matters, I was peculiarly desirous of dis- 
abusing him of the current notion of his people, that our Gospels are 
spurious narratives, of late date. I found great difficulty of expression, 
but the man listened to me with much attention, and I was encouraged 
to exert myself. He waited patiently till I had done, and then spoke 
to the following effect: ‘I will tell you, sir, how the case stands. God 
has given you English a great many good gifts. You make fine ships, 
and sharp pen-knives, and good cloth and cotton; you have rich nobles 
and brave soldiers ; you write and print many learned books (dictionaries 
and grammars) ; all this is of God. But there is one thing that God 
has withheld from you and has revealed to us, and that is, the knowledge 
of the true religion, by which one may be saved.’ When he had thus 
ignored my argument (which was probably unintelligible to him) and 
delivered his simple protest, I was silenced and at the same time amused. 
But the more I thought it over the more instruction I saw in the case.” 

Indeed, the emphases of religion are still very much needed today. 
Humanity needs a faith that love is at the heart of life, that love is 
superior to hate, that men must become brotherly or they perish, that 
a law of service and sacrifice underlies life, that the law of sowing 
and reaping is in the structure of things, that happiness is an accompani- 
ment or consequence of the good life and never an end, and that the 
only permanent award of life is creative living. 

Not even the roar of the subway express can conquer religion. 


I who have lost the stars, the sod, 
For chilling pave and cheerless light, 
Have made my meeting-place with God 
A new and nether Night— 


You that ’neath the country skies can pray, 
Scoff not at me, the city clod; 
My only respite of the Day 
Is this wild ride—with God. 
—CHESTER FIRKINS. 
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Christianity’s final word is victory. Its God is good, active and 
demanding an ethical response from his creatures. Christianity exalts 
the value of personality and cultivates reverence for life. It seeks to 
overcome the glaring inequalities of life by love. The Father really 
cares about the experiences of his children. 

One of the most serious shocks experienced by first generation 
Christianity was the collapse of the kingdom faith. It had been born 
out of the tragedy which was Calvary. Christianity could never have 
started if it had not projected its faith in Jesus to a coming upon the 
clouds of the sky. Yes, the celestial kingdom would come down out 
of heaven during their lifetime. Jesus would descend from the right 
hand of the Father in visible form to judge the world and inaugurate 
the glorious reign of God. But after the destruction of Jerusalem and 
the Jewish nation, the Christians knew they were wrong but straightway 
reinterpreted their hopes by assuming that a day with God was as a 
thousand years and a generation as ten million years or that Jesus had 
returned in the Comforter or that the Kingdom was the church. In 
our own day the Kingdom faith has again been reinterpreted to agree 
with a process view of history. But the main point is always similar ; 
Christianity has ever believed in its triumph. 

The critical historian or sociologist may be pardoned for painting a 
dark present or darker future for the church. The Christian literalist 
who blots out nineteen centuries of Christian history to rescue his 
texts can be understood. But what shall be said of a believing Christian 
who refers to the demise of the church, utterly forgetful of: ‘Thou 
art Peter and upon this rock, I will build my church and the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against her ;” “it is the church of the living 
God;” “Christ loved the church and gave himself stor 16° ee toae 
he might present it to himself a glorious church, not having spot, or 
wrinkle, or any such thing; but that it might be holy and without 
blemish.” 

Religion has always been social in its expression; always concerned 
with the art of living. The institution must be. The church will 
always be necessary. It will ever be repentant and subject to criticism. 
If all the churches ceased to exist tomorrow, on Wednesday the finest 
men and women would inaugurate the drive for new ones. Common 
worship is a basic need and the ethical nature is reinforced by group 
life. So that Emerson was not far astray when he wrote: “Be not 
betrayed into undervaluing the churches which annoy you by their 
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bigoted claims. . . . I agree with them more than I disagree; I 
agree with their heart and their motive; my discontent is with their 
humiliations and surface and language. Their statement is grown as 
fabulous as Dante’s Inferno. Their purpose is as real as Dante’s senti- 
ment and hatred of vice.” 


The correct diagnosis of the principal ailment of Christianity has 
been made. Hence recovery has become much more probable. When 
religion is sold “practically a hundred per cent for what it will bring 
man in worldly if not material benefits,” when a new scale-pan view 
of religion is presented in The Return to Religion, the serious Chris- 
tian realizes danger ahead. But when a poem in the London Daily 
News stabs us broad awake to our social evils, a new day seems to be 
dawning : 


“Hamlets breaking, homesteads drifting, 
peasants tramping, towns erased; 
Lo! My lords, we gave you England, 
and you gave us back a waste. 
Yes, a desert, labelled England; 
where you know (and well you know), 
That the village Hampdens wither 
and the village idiots grow, 
That the pride of grass grows mighty 
and the hope of man grows small 
Will you call on croft and village? 
Let the rabbits hear you call. 
Would you call upon the people 
Would you waken these things then? 
Call on God, whose name is pity; 
Do not ask too much of men.” 


It was in the April number of the Forum that a worthy priest pointed 
out that Spain’s fatal sickness of today began during the nineteenth 
century, when the working masses apostatized from the church. And 
today’s chief sign of the times was described as the failure of the 
poor any longer to ring the door-bell of the church. “Cardinal 
O’Connell in 1928 was the biggest single taxpayer in all Boston on 
his own personal holdings” and “congregations of priests, nuns and 
brothers were buying so many millionaires’ estates and purchasing so 
much property, especially in Westchester and adjoining counties in 
New York State that Governor Smith warned Cardinal Hayes that 
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unless their buying were stopped a citizenry already overburdened by 
tax exempt church property might revolt,” we read. 

Diagnosis is being followed by repentance and rebellion on the part 
of the laity, the ministry, and Christian youth. Lo! the night is almost 
over. 

As an illustration of the regeneration of numerous Christian laymen, 
consider this program of one: “To live simply and sacrificially, avoid- 
ing waste and luxury; to practice brotherhood toward all; to strive 
after international justice and good will; to redeem the social order ; 
to seek a new discovery of God; to engage in co-operative adventure.” 

Or consider this sober exhortation to ministers: ‘Would it not have 
been extraordinary gain to Christianity if those who are called to 
be its ministers—the missionaries and pastors, had followed the Lord’s 
rules? At the very least, it ought to be a strict principle with them 
to concern themselves with property and worldly goods only so far 
as will prevent them being a burden to others, and beyond that to 
renounce them. I entertain no doubt that the time will come when 
the world will tolerate a life of luxury among those who are charged 
with the cure of souls as little as it tolerates priestly government. Our 
feelings in this respect are becoming finer, and that is an advantage. 
It will no longer be thought fitting, in the higher sense of the word, 
for anyone to preach resignation and contentment to the poor, who 
is well off himself, and zealously concerned for the increase of his 
property. A healthy man may well offer consolation to the sick; but 
how shall a man of property convince those who have none that worldly 
goods are of no value? The Lord’s injunction that the minister of the 
Word is to divest himself of wordly possessions will still come to be 
honoured in the history of his communion.” 

Yes, ministers must be different. 

The ministry will not lose its sense of mission to worship in the 
shrine of Mammon. It will yet sacrifice salary and comfort to complete 
the sufferings of its founder. 

And Christian youth the world over, wearying of listening to the 
funeral march of our leading pessimists, is demanding that the optimistic 
notes be struck just once in a while. A few weeks ago, the eminent 
Catholic youth leader in the United States, editor of the Queen’s Work 
and National Director of the Sodality movement, Daniel A. Lord, Dale, 
was in conference with a Catholic college group whose spokesman had 
something to say in reply to the criticism of contemporary church youth: 
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“Yes, we are pessimists. We do sing the blues. But you oldsters 
are to blame. Why, we hear nothing but the blues sung all around 
us, and by you. We go to church on Sunday and from the pulpit 
the priest shakes doleful head over the way in which the whole world 
is going to rot. We pick up the Catholic papers and we read that all 
civilization is hovering on the brink of collapse. We go to our class- 
rooms and we hear from the English professor an account of the 
‘decay of modern literature’ and from our philosophy professor a stern 
denunciation of the ‘horrors of materialism,’ and the ‘blight of pagan 
agnosticism.’ Id say that the churchmen have stopped singing the 
Canticle to the Sun and are in a vast minor chorus singing just one 
theme: ‘There ain’t no hope, brothers; there ain’t no hope.’ When 
we begin to hear a little optimism from our elders, you may see a little 
optimism in the stories we write and the editorials which echo, I am 
afraid, the current blues—singing of our lay and clerical leaders.” 

Possibly this rejoinder from Catholic youth will awaken a few 
Protestant leaders to the damage they are doing to Christian youth 
by their ill-advised and all-out-of-perspective pessimism. 

Marshall Wingfield’s exhortation should be heeded: 


O timorous Church of Christ! cease counting your gains and losses : 
The Future, imperiled, is calling with the voice of a million crosses! 


Calling for faithful prophets and seers to rise up and prophesy— 
To kindle a fading vision afresh lest a visionless people die. 


Our sins are many, our needs are sore, O Prophets, show us the 


roll— 
Take up the scales of God once more and weigh the things of the 


soul. 


Point not wholly to the patriarchs for the guidance we need to-day. 
Scrolls of the ancients we cherish, but prophets must lead the way. 


Waits the importunate world for a word to quicken its heart again ; 
Then speak, O Church, and rekindle the faith in a world of despair- 


ing men. 


ACTIVITY AND WORSHIP 


HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER 


HE future of Christianity depends in a large measure on the future 
a De its churches, and the future of the churches depends less on 
the future of religion than on the future of money. Empirically and 
historically Christianity is what the churches do, and how much the 
churches can do is in the last analysis a matter of how much money 
they can command. Whether the world will be christianized or milita- 
rized or incorporated or communized or “‘stay put” depends on which of 
the various institutions of mankind can pay wages to the most “work- 
ers” in its interest. To a certain extent, I admit, a man will invest 
in the objects of his faith, and his faith may be called his religion. 
But to a larger extent men are not free to choose how they will spend 
their incomes; they must spend as circumstances and the powers that 
be dictate. How a man spends his resources is not a reliable measure 
of his faith, but rather of his obligations. Few institutions receive 
money; they go and get it. In this business of being able to bring 
pressure enough to bear on men to get their money, the churches have 
recently been losing out. Secularized states, schools, arts, hospitals, 
unions, and many other institutions (which themselves, by the way, 
have frequently in the past been Christian, that is, controlled by 
churches) are making the primary demands on the people’s purse. 
The churches must be content with what is left and must, therefore, 
be supported by those who have money to spare. This situation may 
be changed over night by some act of God or some new “Word that 
proceedeth from the mouth of God,” but humanly speaking, even the 
Word of God must have bread to live. It may have an eternity without 
material resources, but it will have no future. It may be prudent, 
therefore, to take the present financial predicament of the churches 
seriously and to ask what are the implications for religion in the future 
if this state of affairs continues. On a restricted budget, what should 
the churches undertake to do? 

I might as well face at once the retort of the clergy—“Ye men of 
little faith” etc. Religion must come first, or it can not come at all, 
they say. It was Stanley Jones, I believe, who on the recent preaching 
mission exclaimed that if Christ does not control our lives one hundred 
per cent, we might as well abdicate as Christians. This is a familiar 
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sentiment and the inevitable burden of any prophetic message. The 
preacher must be absolutely and whole-heartedly devoted to his pro- 
fession. But at the same time he can not wholly ignore the sentiments 
and religion of what he calls the layman. Now a layman is precisely 
a person for whom religion does not come first in practice, whatever 
he may profess to the contrary. And the overwhelming majority of 
human beings are and will be laymen. What religion actually means 
to the layman deserves more consideration than what the clergyman 
says it ought to mean. In a layman’s life religion is one of his minor 
concerns. Church activities, like political activities, take up some of 
his spare time, and tithes and taxes together are a relatively small item 
in the layman’s budget. The fact that on occasion he may sacrifice all 
for his faith or his country does not contradict what I have said. 
Normally the layman is religious one day out of seven (to take a 
favorable and conventional figure) and, though this is not an intelligible 
basis for a scale of values and has actually nothing to do with a scale 
of values, it is a fact worth noting when we talk of the place of religion 
in life. Religion has a place in life, but not a fixed place. At times 
it is all-important ; at others, irrelevant. Religion is one of the concerns 
of life. When it imagines itself superior to life, the supreme judge, 
the unconditional value, it merely undermines itself. Whether the 
layman thinks this or not, he acts accordingly. And I would regard 
it as a truism that religion exists for the layman, if this fact were not 
so flagrantly overlooked by the clergy. The layman has a sense of 
humor and takes it good naturedly when he is told before the offertory 
that all is too little to give to God (he probably believes it sincerely 
himself), but he puts in his little coin just the same. Worldly wisdom 
has the last word; the churches must take what they can get, regardless 
of their claims. Hence I repeat, in behalf of the layman, that though 
faith will move mountains and the layman will give a little time and 
money to be told so by the prophet, yet for one faithful mover of 
mountains there are hundreds of the faithful buried under them. It 
is after all the layman’s business to decide how much energy he cares 
to devote to mountain moving and world shaking; and the clergyman 
has no right to complain if he fails to receive support. 

Now, to return to our question, what satisfactions can the churches 
best give the layman for the little money and time he is willing to spend 
on them? The layman, however, interrupts at this point: “I do not 
approve of your identification of religion with the support of churches. 
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You do me an injustice, for, though I do not take the churches very 
seriously, I am really a religious man. My religious life is a personal 
and private affair, too intimate to be defined in terms of church activi- 
ties and too pervasive to be measured.” For the sake of my primary 
question I am tempted to yield to these claims and allow the layman 
his invisible holiness, admitting that I am here concerned only with 
public religion or cultus. But I must in passing at least express my 
sympathy here for the clergyman, who naturally and rightly, I think, 
is suspicious of the merely inner life. Privacy covers a multitude 
of pretenses. There was a time when to be religious meant to be 
a monk, to devote one’s whole life publicly and socially to the worship 
of God. The current opposite extreme of making religion so incon- 
spicuous that anyone can claim it is even less reasonable. If there were 
not a moral stigma attached to being irreligious, if a man felt as free 
to say that he does not care for religion as he feels free to admit that 
he is not musical, the number of self-styled religious persons would 
diminish noticeably. It seems reasonable that one can not be religious 
without doing something religious. Even the mystic justifies himself 
by writing volubly about the ineffable. The ordinary layman ought 
not object to having his religion estimated (by man, if not by God) 
in terms of public, visible piety. The Anglicans at one time imprisoned 
so-called Seekers and Familists for worshipping in their own homes 
without benefit of clergy. To-day any layman who could be caught 
at family prayers would be a model of piety. A domestic cultus, 
or even a purely personal cultus, would be public enough for purposes 
of my argument, since I am more concerned with any overt expression 
of piety than with the ministers’ salaries. But the “religious” man 
who has nothing to do with religious institutions seems to me as much 
of an anomaly as the musical person who never uses musical instru- 
ments. In short, I am inquiring here into the opportunities that 
churches can offer laymen for being religious if and when they desire 
so to be. 

Now, to return again to this, our first question. There are two 
services which churches must perform and which, therefore, represent 
a minimum program in view of the needs of typical modern communi- 
ties and the satisfactions which other institutions are giving or fail to 
give: worship and social activities. 


That public worship is a distinctive, if not the essential, function of 
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churches may seem to require no justification! But few churchmen 
I know of are content with so modest a service. Especially Protestant 
ministers regard the priestly office as the more menial work in the 
service of God and aspire to the prophetic office. Even bishops and 
other church administrators are sufficiently preoccupied with their ex- 
ecutive duties to lose touch with their priestly office and to vie with 
the prophets in looking down upon the priests. To worship well is 
no menial art, however, and requires the highest degree of skill, taste, 
and judgment. The extent to which church services and sacraments 
are either routine or impromptu performances is appalling to any one 
who has a sense of what public worship might be if it were cultivated 
with the same assiduity and conscious discipline that prevails in the 
secular arts. To invite laymen to the privilege of attending public 
worship would impress a minister as a histrionic gesture. He relies 
rather on the motive of duty: to use the “channels of grace” is a 
religious obligation, a “service” in the literal sense of the word. This 
conception of worship becomes increasingly difficult to defend intel- 
lectually and, what is more, is not effective in practice. In the long 
run, laymen will go to church if they enjoy it, and not if they merely 
must. 

The more difficult problem of indicating what directions the art of 
worship should take I can not undertake to discuss here, nor am I 
at all confident that any useful generalizations on this subject are pos- 
sible. For almost everything depends on local conditions, traditions, 
and taste. To impose an artificial standard, even when it is genuinely 
from above, is neither good taste nor good business. I venture several 
general principles, however, which are subject to various applications 
under varying conditions. First, the current standards in the secular 
arts must be respected. I say “respected,” not copied. It serves no 
decent religious purpose to offer “church music” which must offend any 
reasonably educated musician. How many church choirs have I heard 
struggling with anthems that were painful even to them. Imperfect 
rendition by amateur choirs is not half so ruinous for worship (since 
it is a sincere effort at expression) as the taudry compositions handed 
to them by so-called church leaders, by church publishing houses, and 
other commercial firms. The choirs are to be pitied, for they must 
sing what they can get (unless they have the courage of their con- 


1] refer to the excellent exposition of this subject by Professor Percy Hughes 
in his article, “Churches,” The Review of Religion, vol. 1, pp. 29-34. 
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victions), but the composers, compilers, and editors must bear the 
chief burden of blame for making church services unendurable to 
those who have any acquaintance with genuine or even jazz music. 
They must know better, and they usually offer as an apology that 
they must cater to the popular taste. This condescending attempt to 
be of service to the vulgar is certainly not a service to the worship 
of God and is usually much less appreciated by the vulgar than is 
supposed. Just now I am being forced to sing “Hymns for the Living 
Age” practically all of which come from the Gilded Age and are banal 
beyond words, to say nothing of tunes. I might pass on to architecture, 
poetry, rhetoric, and the other arts; but the reader can readily supply 
his own observations here. Suffice it to say that the worship of God 
is not enhanced by what would be inexcusable if offered for human 
enjoyment. Secondly, I suggest the principle that the distinction be- 
tween the sacred and the secular must be observed. To have a regard 
for secular esthetic sensibilities is one thing; to introduce the theatre, 
the screen, the opera, the novel, and the press into the church service 
is another. There is a sacred art, with its own distinctive techniques 
and values; to cultivate this art requires the spirit of an artist, not an 
ingenious adaptation of entertainment to worship. Thirdly, worship 
should be addressed to God. This principle is particularly severe on 
sermons; it does not rule out the sermon from worship necessarily, 
but it rules out most sermons. The test of a true sermon as an act 
of worship is its tendency to continue the service of worship, continuing 
to draw the mind to God. A sermon usually terminates or interrupts 
communion with God and begins at best an act of instruction or per- 
suasion, in which the mind of the preacher becomes central. A pulpit 
is by its very nature neither in the background nor impersonal; yet it 
ought to be both in order to be appropriate to public worship. I have 
no solution to offer for this problem, but I am at least stating a genuine 
difficulty which I have met repeatedly both in theoretical reflection and 
as a layman trying to worship. Lastly, the art of worship is becoming 
increasingly professionalized, at least in the typical urban community. 
Even in those denominations in whose public worship the congregation 
has taken an active and essential part, the congregation is rapidly be- 
coming a passive audience. The habits formed in the arts of entertain- 
ment, in theatre, motion picture, radio, concert, and lecture hall (I 
might even add the schoolroom) are practically irresistible and must 
be taken into account by the churches, whether they like them or not. 
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Only the minimum demands can be made on a modern congregation’s 
active participation in worship. The singing of hymns, reading of 
verses, even kneeling and bowing, are performed so grudgingly that 
priests and ministers would do better to count on the congregation 
for nothing at all except “appreciationi.” The passing of religious folk 
art makes the demand for competent professional performance all the 
more urgent. Since the development of modern sacred art, comparable 
to the secular, implies a more expensive church service, I think we are 
forced to draw the inference that services of worship must in the future 
be for larger congregations and possibly less frequent than is the rule 
to-day. Even in rural regions the automobile and the radio will rapidly 
lessen the need for the large number of small church services that still 
prevails. In other words, I anticipate a diminishing demand for the 
lesser clergy and local talent, as far as public worship is concerned. 

But the picture is almost the reverse when we look at what seems 
to me the second chief function that churches are called upon to 
perform to-day, the demand for participation in social activities. Being 
a member of a church means to many persons primarily being a member, 
participating in group activities. In how few other societies has a mem- 
ber an active part to play! Think of the average member of a political 
party, a labor union, a social club, an audience, a business corporation, 
a board of directors, a league for this or that. How many opportuni- 
ties does he have actually to do something together with his fellow 
members? The extent to which most modern societies are unsociable 
is easily overlooked. Membership is a position, not an activity. The 
citizen, the stockholder, the amusement seeker, even the member of 
a co-operative, seldom actively co-operates ; he can claim rights, but he 
seldom performs duties. A church, on the other hand, lives largely 
on its ability to keep its members busy in some church organization 
or other. Other societies take your money, the church takes your time. 
Most groups are organizations for some specific end and operate on 
the principle of dues and votes rather than of co-operative labor. The 
church operates less for a specific end than as a community of saints. 
Continual social life, group activities, friendly intercourse, petty but 
ever-present responsibilities, these make a church society more genuine- 
ly a society than most secular groups are. 

Whether you believe with certain sociologists of religion that Ge- 
meinschaft or solidarité is itself the divine reality, whether you think 
these “church activities” are essentially religious or not, makes little 
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difference to my argument at present. I am content to rely on the 
present fact that the churches are social centers offering genuine par- 
ticipation in group activities to thousands who find themselves without 
such opportunities in secular life; and on the fact that normal persons 
crave a certain amount of such satisfaction. Under these circumstances 
the churches must, even when they are little inclined to do so, be com- 
munions, communities, members sharing, rather than dividing labor. 
Now, as I have indicated above, public worship is becoming less and 
less a social activity. Like the institutions of entertainment, the activi- 
ties of worship are carried on by a few professionals for the enjoy- 
ment of an audience. During the “service” the modern congregation 
is a mere aggregation. The social life of the church is to be found 
in its other “activities.” 

There are those who on philosophical or esthetic grounds imagine 
that this divorce between worship and activity is irrational; they should 
be “integrated.” I see no sense in this argument at all. If other 
conditions favor, as it seems to me they do, the clear separation of 
sociability and worship, or, to use the technical terms, of the com- 
munion and the sacraments of the saints, why should philosophers 
object? If God tolerates duality, why can’t we? The real problem, 
however, is not one of toleration, but of cultivation. Under present 
(and presumably near future) conditions the cultivation of each can 
best be carried on separately from the other. 

Since sociability seems to be an end in itself, I think it matters less 
what kind of societies exist in a church than that they be genuinely 
social. In general, I believe that when a missionary society conducts a 
“sociable” it cares about as much for missions as those who organize a 
charity ball care for charity. Missionary societies, Sunday schools, 
ladies’ aids, Christian Endeavors, Daughters of the King, etc., etc., exist 
primarily not for an end but for sociability’s sake. And it makes com- 
paratively little difference (except financially) what these societies aim 
to do, so long as they do it together. And, at the risk of being called 
cynical, I think that one reason why missions, benevolences, and other 
expensive forms of church activity are suffering is because there are 
more sociable things to do than raising money. Now that the churches 
are hospitable toward athletics, dancing, entertainments, and other de- 
lightful forms of association that former generations condemned as 
worldly vanities, the “work of the Lord,” that is, raising money for 
missionaries, schools, publications, etc., must necessarily suffer. ‘‘Ac- 
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tivities” are seldom downright work. There is much labor and trouble 
in serving a church dinner, putting on a play, distributing baskets to 
the poor, and other “community services,” but such efforts are enjoyed 
because they differ radically from the daily work. “Six days shalt 
thou labor,” six nights shalt thou be “active,” and the seventh, for- 
sooth, is the day and night of rest. 

Some such pattern of a layman’s life the minister must face, whether 
it seems reasonable to him or not. And to this as raw material he 
must seek to make his church add form and significance both by its art 
of worship and its opportunities for social participation. This is a 
minimum program and requires, on the whole, more brains than money. 


THE APPRECIATION OF HEBREW POETRY 


EarLE BENNETT Cross 


ERENNIAL is the interest of the Christian world in its great book, 
P the Bible. Yet the English Bible does not stand in permanent form. 
Indeed it can hardly be that any translation of this classic can serve 
the purposes of all generations of Bible lovers. Since the English 
Bible is a translation, lovers of it will ever be busy with drawing its 
innermost glories out in fuller glow. One great translation has achieved 
the proportions of a classic in itself, the King James Version. The 
twentieth century also has produced a series of translations, some of 
which will endure the tests of changing attitudes of mind and modes 
of expression. Others are doomed to an ephemeral notice. A pioneer 
in the modes of modern translators was Professor R. G. Moulton, 
whose “Modern Readers’ Bible” is still a volume to be cherished. In 
this work a sincere effort was made to give to the English reader a 
rendering in which poetic structures might be discerned by the usual 
arrangements of verse. There was, furthermore, in both prose and 
poetic passages a paragraphing and use of quotation marks, the absence 
of which in the standard versions makes the path of the reader vague. 
Another outstanding edition is that by Professor James Moffatt. This 
presents the entire Bible in the mode of a single translator, a master of 
English style. The American Translation is also of high grade, al- 
though it suffers somewhat from the uneven quality which is inevitable 
in a work produced by several writers. 

In all of these excellent modern renderings, however, there looms 
a great darkness. The tradition of the Authorized Version is obviously 
strong in the minds of all the translators. It may be that this influence 
forbade them to introduce into their renderings of the poetic sections 
any rhythm beyond that of high-moded prose. The constant disagree- 
ment of scholars as to the nature and form of Hebrew poetry also 
may have forbidden even the expert to attempt rhythm. As successive 
versions have been presented to the public we have sought eagerly 
those portions which we knew to be great poetry, only to turn away 
unsatisfied by the draught. 

Various explanations we have given to ourselves for our dissatis- 
faction. Naturally, we have said that our taste for the Authorized 
Version and its classic English has set our minds against anything 
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that differs therefrom. We have wondered at times whether the nature 
of Semitic poetry may not be the cause for our distaste. Perhaps the 
Hebrews had nothing like our rhythms. 

A great host of men and women has neither cared, nor dared, to 
expect in their Scriptures anything in the manner of literary styles. 
They have been fashioned in mind as he among the well-known rabbis 
of our time who responded to the hearing of some Psalms in rhythmic 
mode, “If this be right, then I have lost my Psalm-book.” Sacred 
writings and literary modes have been deemed mutually antagonistic. 
Even some of the greatest interpreters of the Old Testament have 
declared themselves of the opinion that if the great prophets of Israel 
be found to be poets, their work will cease to have value as religious 
oracles. Lovers of our English poets should have little sympathy with 
such prejudice. 

The times are changing. We are on the verge of new insights into 
the poetry of the Bible, most of which lies in the Old Testament. Ere 
long there will be spread before us a translation in which the poetry 
will be rendered in such wise as to convey much of the cadence and 
rhythm of the original. This added touch will slake the literary thirst 
and the cup whence we drink will be worthy the glorious nature of the 
draught. All noble thought tends to shape itself into noble form. A 
recent publication sold itself by the millions on the representation that 
it contained something of this kind only to prove itself like Job’s friends 
“deceitful as a brook as the channel of brooks that pass away.” 

In the scholarly world it is rapidly appearing that the structures of 
Hebrew poetry are quite other than those of the more familiar Greek 
and Latin world. Yet its own fashions and modes will win their way 
into the hearts of those who have literary tastes quite as surely as 
have the peninsular poetries. The translation of Hebrew modes is 
much simpler than the rendering of classic Greek and Latin verse 
forms and metres. In point of fact, it is becoming evident that Hebrew 
verse is not measured by feet—has no real metre as such with precise 
and tailored forms of iambics, trochaics, and the like. It comes in 
simpler rhythms like some of the old English verse of the ballads. 
Its modes can be conveyed quite readily into English.t The lines are 
formed on the natural stress of speech without much regard for the 
number of unaccented syllables. Only the obsessions of scholars have 


1See Coleridge’s “Christabel” for an example of such patterns from the pen 
of an English poet. 
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postponed the recognition of this fact. We mean obsessions from the 
classic Greek and Latin sources. There exist voluminous works which 
now appear ludicrous in their efforts to discover the modes of Homer 
and Horace in the Old Testament. These volumes were composed 
within the century. The days of such mistaken zeal are passing. The 
world of scholars is coming to agreement that these Hebrews had their 
own peculiar poetic structures which differ from those of the other 
great poetry of the Mediterranean world in which they were produced, 
and yet bear aloft banners of dignity and worth. 

The lack of exact metres in Hebrew poetry is but one peculiarity of 
many. Ever since the days of Lowth? it has been recognized that 
Hebrew poets rhymed the thought. This was hidden under the ponder- 
ous term parallelismus membrorum. The adequate representation of 
this fact by translators has been delayed for many reasons. Until the 
forms of English renderings comprehend this feature, the shadows will 
remain to obscure the true glory of Israel’s poets. 

The primary element of all verse is the verse, or as it is often called, 
the line. While there is occasionally an isolated line in Hebrew poetry, 
the fundamental element is in the nature of a couplet. The relation 
between the component elements in the Hebrew couplet justifies the 
description of it as a rhyming of the thought. The older term “paral- 
lelism of members” has led to futile, pedantic discussions with regard 
to many couplets in which the second line does not parallel the first 
in thought, but rather continues, or supplements, it. The idea of par- 
allelism can be applied too strictly. Hebrew verse often finds its anti- 
phony in the supplementary mode as well as in the complementary. We 
prefer to obviate such disputes by use of the term “balance of thought” 
rather than “parallelism.” 

The reader who does not know Hebrew may relish a few samples of 
this antiphonal mode taken from the book of Proverbs. We take the 
liberty of modifying slightly the wording of the usual versions in order 
to introduce into the illustrations at the same time the rhythmic cadence. 


*Tis sport to a fool to do evil; 
So is wisdom to men of sense. (10:23) 


As a ring of gold in a swine’s snout 
Is fair woman without good taste. (11:22) 


2 Lowth, De Sacra Poesi Hebraeorum. (1753) 
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The spirit of man is the lamp of the Lord, 
To probe his innermost parts. (20: 27) 


Crucibles for silver, and furnaces for gold, 
And a man is tried by his praise. (27:21) 


After the novelty has somewhat worn off, the reader will find delight 
in this charming antiphony of ideas. It must disclose to him further 
the lofty realm in which these Hebrew poets wrought. 

This balance of thought is foreign to the usual modern and western 
poetic art; but no more so than are other modes of expression in 
Hebrew. It is bewildering to the student who attempts to master the 
Hebrew language to discover that the verb forms are not shaped on 
the scheme of time. The major structures in the conjugation of Hebrew 
verbs are based upon such modes as certainty of action, contingency 
of action, repetition of action, causal connections, and reflexive forms. 
The only certain indication of time will be found in the context in 
which the verb lies. The very same verb form in different contexts 
may refer to the past, to the present, or to the future. This is not at 
all like our English and the classic peninsular languages. Dr. Moffatt 
in his translation of the Old Testament has eliminated fifty per cent 
of the “shall” and “will” forms of the Authorized Version. This is 
due to the better understanding of the peculiarity of Hebrew verbs. 
We may expect that future translations shall take account of the 
peculiar poetic structures as well. Too long have scholars been ap- 
proaching the poetry of the Old Testament with preconceptions drawn 
from the ancient Greek and Latin modes. There can be nothing but 
cultural gain in the invasion of these original and challenging ideas in 
their native Hebrew garb. There will be no loss to the spiritual worth 
of the Old Testament; but rather will noble thought gleam with added 
lustre in its native forms. 

At this point we wish to state the principles of Hebrew rhythmic 
structures.? 


1. The principle feature of Hebrew poetry is the balancing, or 
rhyming of ideas. In general the balance is secured by repetition, 


3 Professor T. H. Robinson has set forth these principles in a recent article 
in Zeitschrift fiir die Alttestmentliche Wissenschaft, 1936, pp. 28-43, under the 
caption, “Some Principles of Hebrew Metrics,” with which in general we are 


in agreement. 
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by contrasting, or by extension. Lowth employed in describing these 
modes the terms “synonymous, antithetic, and synthetic.” 

Note: To these modes G. B. Gray adds three types—complete, 
incomplete with compensation, and incomplete without compensa- 
tion. T. H. Robinson would add two more types—internal and 
external parallelism.* These additions of Gray and Robinson are 
hardly more than distinctions within the classification of Lowth 
based on arrangement of material. 

Note: This feature is commonly called “parallelism” (parallel- 
ismus membrorum), but such a term does not adequately care for 
those forms of balancing by extension, the “synthetic” type, in 
which parallelism is not evident. 

2. The smallest unit in Hebrew poetry consists of a word, or a 
word group, which would have naturally a single major stress of pro- 
nunciation. 

Note: There is no such regularity of succession of stressed 
and unstressed syllables as that which inheres in metre as such. 
The use of the term metre, therefore, in connection with Hebrew 
poetry is questionable. 

Note: In-Hebrew a word often comprises what in English 
would be called a phrase, or a verb with pronominal subject and 
object together, or a noun with pronominal modifiers, e. g., in-the- 
earth, he-created-them, his-earth. 

Note: In Hebrew poetry some words are negligible in the 
rhythmic scheme, especially monosyllabic prepositions, conjunc- 
tions, adverbs, and exclamations, unless these are of marked im- 
portance in the thought.® 


3. Rhythmic units of a single natural stress unite with others to 
form a longer thought unit which stands in balanced relation with 
another similar thought unit. Such a unit we call a verse. The 
balancing-of two such verses we call a couplet; and three together we 
call a triad, etc. 


Note: The current usage defines what we call a verse as a 
stichos, and the combination of two or more stichoi is called a line. 
We object to the term stichos not only because it is Hellenic, but 
in that it is not intelligible to the average reader. We object to 
the term /Jine in that it does not bring out the important idea of 
balance which produces the feature. 

Note: Rarely does a verse stand by itself without a balancing 
verse, but there are poetic effects which demand just this phe- 
nomenon. T. H. Robinson maintains that this is impossible.® 


4 Robinson, op. cit. p. 31. 
5 Ibid, p. 37. 
6 Robinson, op. cit. p. 31. 
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4. Larger combinations of material such as stanzas are determined 


also by unity of thought; occasionally there is further distinguishment 
by refrains, etc. 


Note: The attempts which have been made to reduce all Hebrew 
poetry to quatrains, and other arbitrary numerical equalization of 
distinct elements, are dubious as being too much after the modes 
of the peninsular languages and their metres. The Hebrew struc- 
tures are more free and elastic. 


5. The stress pattern of the verses in combination may be identical 
throughout a poem, or there may be a great variety of patterns. 

Note: The usage in describing a stress pattern is to separate 
the numerals which indicate the number of stresses in the succes- 
sive verses by colons, e.g., 2:2 indicates a couplet of two stresses 
in each verse, 3:2 indicates a couplet of three stresses in the first 
verse and two in the second, 3: 2:3 indicates a triad with three, 
two, and three stresses in the successive verses. 

Note: The book of Job is an example of the almost invariable 
use of couplets in verses of three stresses. Other poets employ 
a great variety of stress patterns. Possibly Isaiah is the exponent 
of the most varied forms; he has the frequent phenomenon of a 
verse of three or four stresses balanced against two shorter verses 
Wiichein turn balance each other, i.e, 3:2:2, or 4:2:2:. Ina 
few instances Isaiah also features a couplet in which the last 
phrase of the second verse is balanced by a corresponding 
phrase in a sort of split ending. This might be indicated by the 
notation 3:4:(2), where the parenthesis would show that the last 
two stresses parallel only the last two stresses of the four-stress 
verse. 


After this more or less technical description of the modes of Hebrew 
poetry we shall conclude with two illustrating poems which may serve 
to arouse the expectations of readers of the Bible for the renderings 
of the future. 

A very ancient lyric in the Bible is the song of Lamech, seventh in 
line from Cain, the first murderer. In this brief poem appears a 
striking variety of rhythmic structure to give cutting edge to Lamech’s 
song of revenge. 


Give heed to my voice, wives of Lamech!” 
Give ear to my words! 

Yea, I slay a man for a wound, 

Or a youth for a buffet! 


7 The rendering here given differs from that of many translators who mistake 
the words “Adah and Zillah” to be part of the poem. 
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Well, if Cain be avenged seven-fold, 
Then seventy and seven-fold Lamech! 
(Gen, 4: 23, 24) 


Our paragraphing aims to distinguish the three couplets which com- 
pose the lyric, and also to set off the third couplet as against the other 
two. This distinction is also served by the rhythm. The last couplet 
has three stresses in either verse, and would be noted as 3:3; the other 
couplets are of the pattern 3:2. There is support for the fiendish 
glee of this last couplet, horrid and barbarous as it is, in the triple beat 
of its rhythm. 

The other illustration is the brilliant dramatic lyric in the sixth 
chapter of Micah. It is to the credit of Professor R. G. Moulton that 
in his “Modern Readers’ Bible” he presented this poem as a dramatic 
lyric. What explanation can more recent translators give for their 
failure to follow his proper lead? Unfortunately, the study of Hebrew 
rhythms had not proceeded far enough in Dr. Moulton’s time for him 
to carry this into his translation. 

The poem is descriptive of an imaginative trial of Israel before the 
mountains, impanelled as jury. God makes his charge as plaintiff, 
after which the defendant, Israel, with head bowed in confession, in- 
quires what he can do to right himself with his God. Then follows 
the verdict of the mountains. With this brief foreword, there should 
be no need of marginal indications as to shift of speakers. A single 
line of introduction stands at the beginning as an exception to the rule 
that Hebrew poetry is built upon antiphony. This verse may be taken 
as prose, but it seems to have a rhythmic structure after all. 


Pray give heed to the word of the Lord! 


Arise, plead your cause ’fore the mountains; 
Let the hills give heed to your voice. 
Hear, O mountains, the case of the Lord! 
Give ear, O foundations of earth! 
For the Lord hales his folk into court; 
Against Israel pleads he. 


O my folk, to you what ill have I done? 

In what have I bored you? Give answer! 
I brought you from Egypt’s land, 
From the house of bondage freed you. 

I sent before you Moses, 

And Aaron and Miriam. 
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O my folk, recall what mischief Balak devised ; 
And how Balaam, Beor’s son, made answer to him. 
From Shittim to Gilgal, 
To come to know the good deeds of the Lord. 


With what shall I face the Lord? 
Before God on high bow me down? 
Shall I face him with holocausts, 
With calves a full year old? 
Will the Lord be pleased with thousand rams, 
With myriad streams of oil? 
Shall I give for my trespass my firstborn, 
The fruit of the womb for the sin of my soul? 


He has told you, O man, the good way! 
Yea, what does the Lord expect from you 
But to render justice, 
And love to be kind, 
And humbly to walk with your God. (Micah 6: 1-8) 


There is some archaic allusion in the poem, which may require advice 
from the initiated. Those who are familiar with Hebrew history will 
recall the leadership of Moses, Aaron, and Miriam at the time of the 
exodus from Egypt. Not so readily may the reader recall the attempt 
of Balak, king of Moab, to hire the wizard, Balaam, to curse the host 
of Israel, only to be thwarted by hearing a blessing from Balaam’s lips 
instead of a curse. Still more obscure is the allusion to Shittim and 
Gilgal. The former was the last encampment of the Hebrew people 
before they crossed the Jordan into the land of promise. The latter 
was the encampment where first they rested on promised soil. Such 
an allusion would touch the fancy of the average Hebrew as the phrase 
“from Plymouth Rock to the Golden Gate” moves us in modern 
America. 

The final couplet of this lyric is one of the passages of the Bible 
most often quoted. It is a studied summary of the meaning of religion. 
In itself it shines with moral and spiritual discernment. When it is 
seen in its proper setting, however, its truth glows with brighter glory. 

The reader may need to repeat the poem in its rhythmic form several 
times in order to familiarize himself with the Hebrew mode. Gradually 
the flavor will come to appeal to him, and he will crave more of the 
same for his literary taste. 
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A study of the stress patterns in this poem is revelatory of the nature 
of such arrangements in Hebrew poetry in general. After the single 
verse of introduction a weighing of the dramatic turns of the thought 
indicates that there are four stanzas of varying number of verses. The 
first serves to include the call to court and contains six verses in three 


couplets of the pattern 3:3; 3:3; 3:2. This pattern is fairly regular, 
as the only divergence from the pattern 3:3 is in the last couplet 


where the final verse drops to two stresses. This may serve by way 
of bringing the stanza to a turn, as it seems to do often. The nature 
of the material in the stanza is formal and without any of the dramatic 
elements which are found in the succeeding stanzas. 

The second stanza sets forth the accusation of the Lord, or in terms 
of juridical procedures the plaintiff's charge. It contains five couplets 
of the pattern 4:3; 3:3; 3:2;5:5;2:4. Whereas the couplets in the 
first stanza were of the repetitious nature, here they exemplify every 
one of the three major types, repetition, contrast, and extension. The 


first three seem to be repetition, the fourth is built upon contrast and 
the last is one of extension. The analytic processes of many scholars 


would doubtless break the fourth couplet up into many short stichoi of 
fragmentary thought content; but we are sure that the right analysis 
must consider each verse a thought unit of perfect form balancing the 
material in the other by contrast. We, therefore, maintain that there 
are here but two verses (stichoi) in the proper sense. 


O my folk, recall what mischief Balak devised; 
And how Balaam, Beor’s son, made answer to him. 


Any analysis which breaks this up into smaller fragments lays itself 
open to the charge of undue devotion to classical metre with its caesurz 
and feet. This must result in intricate discussions which lead nowhere 
and only serve to confuse the simple processes of rhythm which are 
the mark of Hebrew verse. Note how the pattern of long five-stress 
verses serves to give weight to this item in the charge of the Lord 
which recalls a most dramatic and threatening event in the story of 
the exodus. This touch would be lost in the dust raised by breaking 
the verses (lines) up into short stichoi. 

The question which rises in connection with the third couplet has 
but one solution in our opinion. 

I sent before you Moses and Aaron and Miriam. 

This might be retained as a single verse; but this would violate a prin- 
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ciple which is generally sound, namely that the Hebrew does not as a rule 
allow a single verse to stand by itself. Since the sentence can be broken 
into two parts which balance each other rather well, the natural solution 
is that which we have adopted. This reduces the stress pattern of the 
couplet to 3:2. Devotees of the theory of equalization of lines would 
violate the delicate balances of thought, if they retained this as a single 
line of five stresses to accompany the next two in a triad of five-stress 
lines. The desire to secure precisions of equal stress patterns, an 
obsession from classical traditions, must here give way to the major 
claims of thought balances. 

Some would suppose that a verb has been omitted by some error in 
the first verse of the last couplet. This might raise the pattern thereof 
from 2:4 to a possible 3: 4, but without any gain of appreciable worth. 
The mode of 2: 4 which seems to us the right one concludes this stanza 
of the charge of the plaintiff with a rising, or swelling, motif which 
is in contrast with the falling motif with which the first stanza con- 
cluded. This detail in itself is most apt in the rhythmic effects with 
which the poet is supporting his ideas. The reader can secure judg- 
ment on this feature by reading the stanza over to himself several times 
and observing the effect of the varied stress patterns. While we are 
arguing the point on the basis of the English translation, one who can 
read the Hebrew will find that the effects are similar in that text. 

The stress pattern of the third stanza is even as far as the poet’s 
art permitted him to work without reducing the stanza to monotony. 
The pattern as we see it is 3:3; 2:3; 4: 3; 3:4. The effect of this 
slight variance in the stress patterns of the successive couplets colors 
the rhythm in our judgment, and at the same time avoids the dramatic 
thrust or sharp divergence which would not be appropriate to such a 
plea of guilty. There is no such violent divergence as that which 
marked the fourth couplet of the preceding stanza. The reader should 
note again the rising mode of the final couplet which swells out in 
accord with the poignancy of the anguish which the poet portrays in 
the defendant who can make no plea, but can only long to make atone- 
ment for sin. 

In the final stanza which contains the verdict of the mountains, there 
is in our judgment a triad of verses at the climax, and the stress pattern 
is 3:4; 2:2:3. It is possible to reduce the last triad to a couplet in 


the form 
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But to render justice, and love to be kind, 
And humbly to walk with your God. 


A fine appreciation of the prophetic insights of this poet, however, 
compels the critic to give each clause in the definition of religion an 
equal weight. The arrangement as a triad does this perfectly. It 
also brings the lyric to a rising climax in the way of a crescendo, which 
is further supported by the three stresses of the last verse in balance 
against the two stresses of the two preceding. 

The analysis of the stress patterns of this beautiful and artistic lyric 
must appeal to the literary taste, and awaken interest in this novel 
type of poetic work which the Hebrews produced. Not all Hebrew 
poems are of the supreme quality and art which marks this gem. 
Nevertheless, there is obviously quite as much genius and blending of 
form and spirit in such poetic art as there is in the more familiar and 
more mechanical measures of the classical literature. There is a lilting 
swing for joy, a dragging step for sorrow, staccato thrusts for ecstasy 
or fevered wrath, and weighted length for doom or instruction. Some 
effects the Hebrew art can achieve which lie beyond the reach of Greek 
or Latin metres. 

We have had all too little attention given to literary modes in the 
translations which have been current. The efforts of scholars have 
often been no more than those of dealers in a butcher’s shop, giving 
the reader piecemeal offerings in texts, or chopping to pieces by ques- 
tionable critical methods literary structures of living beauty. Hebrew 
poetry is worthy of as much care in its presentation as the work of 
the poets of Greece and Rome. Even without adequate rendering of 
its forms it has won a hearing. It is water of life in cups of beauty. 
Let us have the beauty of its form presented as well as its spirit. 


BOOKS OF INTEREST TO MINISTERS 


The Holiness of Jesus. Arthur Davis Martin. / Nashville: Cokesbury 
Bices, 1956) 9 Pp.-251:- °$2.50. 

According to Mr. Martin “At the present time the character of Jesus is 
not regarded by all his professed followers as beyond damaging criticism, 
and the consequence of the hesitation noticeable in certain quarters is con- 
fusion in faith and weakness in ethics.” One cannot help raising the ques- 
tion as to what the “damaging criticism’ of the “character of Jesus” can 
be. The reviewer was of the opinion that in the midst of the white light 
of a most rigorous criticism of gospel sources and of interpretations of 
Jesus he had emerged with a character more vigorous and triumphant than 
even the theologians of an earlier day had dared to posit. 

The author is evidently at pains to demand for Jesus a “holiness” different 
in kind and degree from that which one can attain in an environment of 
moral struggle no matter how victorious one may be in that struggle. To 
achieve his purpose he proceeds to a sketch of the development of the con- 
cept of holiness from its primitive tabus through the Hebrew contribution 
to that development. But the New Testament is the supreme treasure 
house in which is to be discovered the real meaning of the holiness of Jesus. 
Accordingly a considerable portion of the book is devoted to an investi- 
gation of the sources of our knowledge of Jesus and of certain critical 
views of those sources. One turns from these sections with a lack of 
any sense of direction. Apparent deference is on occasion paid to the his- 
torical approach to the gospels, but when need arises there is quick resort 
to interpretation which if not entirely allegorical is blood-brother to it. If 
it were not for the serious purpose and tone of the book one might be in- 
clined to class some of these interpretations as “whimsical.” They are, 
perhaps, not such but many of them are far from convincing. 

The author has mistaken what the gospels are and has also possibly mis- 
taken the nature of the “holiness” which may be ascribed to Jesus and, in- 
deed, to the God of Jesus. While a motive of the book, namely, to suggest 
“the foundation of a common confession of faith” in “an idea which involves 
the reality of God in Jesus” may be an admirable one, it is questionable 
whether the method of the writer is of much help in this regard. ‘“Holi- 
ness” whether in Jesus or in God himself must, if it is to have reality for 
us, be based ultimately not on some mysterious given quality but on the 
exercise of volition and choice in moral situations. awe PL 


Studies in the Life of Jesus. Irwin Ross Beiler. Nashville: Cokes- 
bury Press, 1936. Pp. 319. $2.50. 

This book attempts much for a volume of its size. To cover certain 
essential features of the physical, social and religious environment of Jesus, 
to deal with the difficult problems regarding the sources of our knowledge 
of him, and to treat of the activities and teachings of Jesus, not to mention 
digressions on such matters as miracles, within approximately three hun- 
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dred pages is no mean endeavor. One must be prepared for brevity of 
presentation in such a volume. And one gets it here. At times the ques- 
tion arises as to whether compression of material has not been carried so 
far as to endanger effectiveness. But the book is primarily a text for col- 
lege underclassmen and in a secondary way for casual readers. As a text 
used in classes the material would doubtless be supplemented by lectures; 
and it requires such supplementation. The author himself admits in the 
preface the “superficial” character of parts of the presentation. 

There is much in the work which is well expressed and which is of un- 
doubted value for the purposes for which it was planned. The attempt to 
put so much in a book of these page limitations results in not a few state- 
ments which in their present form are vague and at times without clear 
direction. A few examples are: “There is every reason to regard Mark’s 
picture of Jesus as trustworthy,’ (one wonders as to the exact meaning 
of the last word in that quotation); “Q saw the kingdom arriving at some 
time in the future; and while this is evidence that Jesus likely held such 
views, they seem not to have been in his main thought stream.” Interpre- 
tation of the parables is often so condensed as to be reduced to the deriving 
of homilizing values to the exclusion of consideration of the early use of 
these traditions. The approach to Jesus is only partly historical; it is also 
partly influenced by theological interpretation of him. This may possibly 
be considered the best approach for college men, but the questions that 
many of them would like answered are not fully met in this volume. One 
hopes that they are considered in the lectures which supplement the print- 
ed discussion. A larger volume, or better still two volumes, would have 
helped both the author and his readers. 

A gratifying feature of the book is the addition of an excellent index and 
an even more welcome appendix giving a comprehensive and well chosen 
list for supplementary reading. Be Wee: 


Our Translated Gospels. Charles Cutler Torrey. New York: Harp- 
er & Brothers, 1936, Pp.ix+172, $2.25. 

In a very real sense this book is a sequel to the volume published by 
Dr. Torrey in 1933 under the title The Four Gospels: A New Translation. 
In this work the author gave what was claimed to be a translation of the 
Aramaic original of our gospels. The claims of the writer that there were 
written Aramaic gospels immediately behind our Greek gospels of which 
the latter were direct translations were doubtfully received by the ma- 
jority of scholars competent to deal with the matter. The thesis ran con- 
trary to certain results in the field of gospel criticism, results which were 
the sifted product of much careful research. In addition to this, the posi- 
tion taken by Dr. Torrey required the very early Palestinian origin of our 
four canonical gospels. He did not shrink from that requirement and 
place the writing of these gospels as prior to 60 A. D. Even those who 
are kindly disposed toward his work hesitate at this point. 

To meet the many criticisms which his position has provoked the author 
and translator undertakes to give in the volume under review the “evi- 
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dence” which supports his claim. There is a preface and a lengthy intro- 
duction. One is reluctant to criticize in a manner which even approaches 
severity a scholar whose earlier work made significant contributions to 
certain phases of Old Testament study. Nevertheless, in fairness to pos- 
sible readers some things must be said. Apart from the irrelevancy of 
extensive portions of the introduction one is met with alarming frequency 
by statements which either beg the question or which are not only un- 
supported by evidence but run contrary to much more probable views. A 
few examples are selected. “The material of our Four Gospels is all Pales- 
tinian, and the language in which it was originally written is Aramaic, then 
the principal language of the land; with the exception of the first two chap- 
ters of Luke, which were composed in Hebrew.’ (Page ix.) 

“The Greek of the Gospels has all of the characteristics of the language 
of the LXX; there is no other parallel. The attempt to show something 
similar in the papyri utterly fails; nothing at all comparable to the language 
of the Four Gospels has been or can be produced. If anything really simi- 
lar should be found in literary papyri (a happening not even remotely prob- 
able), it would be recognized, no generally accepted doctrine forbidding, as 
a translation; while the comparison with the Greek of the vulgar papyri 
is merely ridiculous.” (Pages liii-liv.) How could such outstanding ex- 
perts in the language as Deissman, Moulton, Milligan, Burton, Goodspeed, 
Robertson, and a host of others have been so completely misled by the 
language of the papyri! 

It seems unfortunate that Professor Torrey continues to connect certain 
valuable features of his studies with untenable theories. Not a few of his 
suggested readings and translations have merit. But they remain, and 
probably must remain, in the area of conjecture. As conjectures they 
might gain acceptance for the help which they might bring to the under- 
standing of some statements in the gospels. But to go beyond this to a 
written Aramaic original of which our Greek gospels are immediate trans- 
lations—well, there are simply too many hurdles in the way. The distance 
between the existence of both an Aramaic and a Greek oral tradition on 
the one hand and the claim of written Aramaic prototypes, with the neces- 
sary implications, on the other is still too great for sober thought to tra- 
verse in the way suggested by the author. The book is not helpful toward 
a solution of the problems of gospel origins. an Viewiee 


The Second Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians. (The Moffatt New 
Testament Commentary.) R. H. Strachan. New York and 
London: Harper & Brothers, 1935. Pp. xl+149. $3.50. 

This is another volume in the useful commentary being steadily brought 
to completion under the editorship of Professor James Moffatt. _ The 
writer of this book is Professor of New Testament Language and Litera- 
ture in Westminster College, Cambridge, and he maintains the British 
tradition for careful and balanced scholarship. The commentary opens 
with an introduction of some forty pages. There is no essential problem 
which the document raises which is left unconsidered. With no unneces- 
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sary words the writer deals incisively with the questions of the integrity of 
the letter, of Paul’s opponents at Corinth, and treats as well the vexed 
problem of his relationships with the church in that city. The facts are 
fairly and fearlessly faced and the conclusions are sanely drawn. Fol- 
lowing the best opinion he concludes that parts of three letters are to be 
found in this document. 

The commentary is abreast of the best that this series has shown and 
that is no mean commendation. A useful feature is the inclusion of dis- 
cussions on ten points of importance in the thought of the epistle. The 
work forms a welcome addition to our literature in English which this 
writing of Paul has called forth. 1, Wie, 12 


The Pastoral Epistles. (The Moffatt New Testament Commentary.) 
Ernest F. Scott. New York and London: Harper & Brothers, 
1936. Pp. xxxviiit153. $3.50. 

This volume of the Moffatt Commentary finds Professor Scott at his 
best. The work manifests the poise, the insight and the careful judgment 
which mark such indispensable contributions as his The Fourth Gospel, The 
Epistle to the Hebrews, The Apologetic of the New Testament, The New Testa- 
ment To-Day. In an introduction of brief compass he treats every question of 
importance regarding the two letters to Timothy and that to Titus. He is 
in agreement with the concensus of opinion in denying their authorship to 
Paul, and the evidence on which he arrives at this conclusion is excellently 
expressed. He also takes the position that some fragments of genuine 
Pauline notes have been incorporated. This too is in accord with the best 
thought on the problem. Mr. Scott shows wisdom in his exercise of 
caution in the matter of placing exact limitations on these Pauline frag- 
ments. The sections on the various purposes of these documents and on 
their historical value will be found most useful for studious but busy 
ministers and for thoughtful laymen. The same steady judgment is mani- 
fest in the comments on the text itself, and the commentary as a whole 
forms an accession of no little importance to our literature on the three 
documents generally known as the Pastoral Epistles. Be Week 


What Is the Faith? Nathaniel Micklem. Nashville: Cokesbury 
Press, 1937. Pp. 227, $2.00. 

The Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford, who is already well known 
on this side of the water through his contributions to theological literature, 
has produced in the present work what many will no doubt consider his 
most incisive volume. The present work, however, represents a positive 
recession from more advanced positions taken in certain of his earlier 
works to a view much more in harmony, in both form and spirit, with that 
of conservative orthodoxy. While Professor Micklem says that men 
should be free as to the form in which they will state the faith, if only they 
make sure of the substance of the faith, the logic of his argument seems to 
be that one cannot have the substance without its carrying with it also 
pretty much the traditional form. It is true that he inclines to doubt whether 
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it may not be possible to tell the gospel story without affirming the virgin 
birth and the physical resurrection as physiological facts. But for him all 
Christian dogma is summed up in the doctrine of the Trinity, as it is all 
involved in the “mystery of the Incarnation.” So to affirm puts very positive 
limitations upon the proposal to restate Christian doctrine in the language 
of today, which is a thing that Principal Micklem essays to do. Admitting 
as he does that much of the form of the Christian story is mythological, Dr. 
Micklem none the less feels that the essence of the story (the evangel) is to 
be found in the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds. This is essential Christianity; 
nothing else can be. In other words, Christianity is a faith once for all 
delivered to the saints; it is not a life or a movement which necessarily 
leaves its dead past behind. 1Bi5 BB IRE 


God Is My Adventure. Rom Landau. London: Ivor Nicholson and 
Watson, Ltd., 1935. Pp. xiii+426. 

Attracted by “those regions of truth which the official religions and 
sciences are shy of exploring,’ Rom Landau, a contemporary sculptor of 
well-known attainments, became an investigator of occult ways to truth and 
to “God.” He takes us with him down through the years in his successive 
contacts with Count Keyserling, Stefan George, Rudolf Steiner, Krishna- 
murti, Shri Meher Baba, Principal George Jeffreys, Frank Buchman, P. D. 
Ouspensky, and Gurdjieff. The first three introduce us to “The Unknown 
Continent”—a sort of fourth dimension of the spiritual life, one might say. 
The next six constitute “The English Adventure,” defined as such purely by 
the fact that the experiences were all had in England. Incidentally they 
directly included two contacts with current patterns within Christianity: 
the Four-square Gospel, represented by Principal Jeffreys; and the Oxford 
Groups, as seen through the personality of Buchman. In the third part of 
the book, “Fulfilments,” we come back, after some years, and in succession, 
to Keyserling, Steiner, and Krishnamurti, who seem to have made the 
deepest impression upon our guide and to have contributed more to his 
faith. In the “Conclusion” he discusses “the Living God” in the light of 
these experiences. He believes that future generations may well call these 
three “the prophets of our time.” As describing vividly a number of the 
religious quests which in our time have taken people beyond the beaten 
path to the churches, the book has value. Vel, 1B, 


The Local Church. Albert W. Beaven. New York: The Abingdon 
Press, 1937. Pp. 254. $1.25. 

President Beaven is constantly placing Christian workers, and ministers 
in particular, in his debt thru a growing series of volumes in which he 
shares with them not only his preaching ministry but also his experience 
in organization and administration. In no other of his books does he do 
this more fully and helpfully than in this, his latest. Back of the book lie 
years of service in a variety of relationships which called for the highest 
executive skill. These extended from the pastorate of various types of 
churches, including twenty years with the Lake Avenue Baptist Church of 
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Rochester, N. Y., thru a wide range of administrative offices in denomina- 
tional and interdenominational work, culminating in the presidency of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America. For eight years now as 
president and professor he has been engaged in the work of training min- 
isters. So it is no mere theorist or arm chair philosopher who here discusses 
with us problems of church management. After a careful discussion of the 
real purpose and task of the church in which difficulties within and without 
are frankly faced, the author proceeds in the second part of the book to 
consider ways and means whereby, thru the organization, that task and 
purpose can be achieved. No phase of the promotional work of the church 
is left untouched, and what is presented has been tested and proven effective 
in actual practice. That minister or church officer must surely be dull 
who cannot find here helpful and constructive suggestions which will assist 
him to successful achievement in his own situation. That is, indeed, a great 
merit of the book. It not only shows how one man has done it but also 
discloses principles and methods valid for every man engaged in similar 
tasks. Wein NVC 


Jawaharlal Nehru: An Autobiography. London: John Lane the Bod- 
ley Head, 1936. Pp. xiv-++618. 

Jawaharlal Nehru is President of the Indian National Congress, and next 
to M. K. Gandhi the most important and influential Indian Nationalist. 
Born of an ancient Kashmir Brahman line, son of the famous Pandit Motilal 
Nehru, the younger Nehru was heir to privilege well out of the reach of the 
average Indian. His parents sent him to England for his education, at 
Harrow and at Trinity College, Cambridge. After his science tripos ex- 
amination and the taking of his degree with second class honors, in 1910, he 
remained in London for a couple of years, where in 1912 he was called to 
the Bar. Soon after his return to India, the World War absorbed all in- 
terest. In 1916 he met Gandhi; in that same year he married. The turn of 
events drew his father and himself inevitably into the Nationalist move- 
ment. In 1920 and 1921 he wandered among the peasants, and was power- 
fully impressed by their unfortunate lot. Thereafter he was always looking 
beyond political nationalism to social readjustments which should give the 
masses of India their chance. As an active Nationalist, he was in frequent 
disfavor with Government, and has spent a good share of his time since 
1921 in prison. A new India, an India in some sense socialist in its organiza- 
tion, rather than the law, became his vocation. As Secretary of the Congress 
Committee and later as President of the Congress, he has concerned himself 
with the political freedom and the social renovation of India. The present 
volume rightly adds to the title the phrase “with musings on recent events 
in India.” The range of these musings is very wide; they deal not only 
with the political panorama which unfolded with the years, but with the 
personality of Gandhi, whom—for all his warm personal attachment—he 
criticizes sharply at certain points; with the future of India as an agrarian 
land but with an increasing industrialization; with religion, whose institu- 
tional expressions induce sharp antipathies within him; with social theory— 
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democracy, fascism, socialism, communism—where he finds himself social- 
istic in his personal views, but critical of most expressions of radical social- 
ism. Here is a fine, cultured, sensitive, devoted soul, whom circumstance 
and his own commitments have made a prisoner of hope—the hope of a 
better day for India, and for the world. His musings run the gamut of a 
cultured man’s interests. It is a revealing record. Ile TBR RY 


Worship. Evelyn Underhill. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1937. 
Pp. xxi+350. $3.00. 

No other volume with which this reviewer is acquainted presents such a 
comprehensive and thorough going study of worship. The author’s knowl- 
edge of the history of religion with its manifold expressions, her philosophical 
and religious insights, and most of all her devout religious temper adequately 
qualify her for the task she essays, and accomplishes so worthily in this 
book. What essentially is worship? By what means is it promoted? These 
are the topics for discussion in a succession of chapters in which there is 
careful, critical discussion, not only of the nature of worship but also of the 
use and value of ritual, symbol, sacrament and sacrifice. The Eucharist 
Miss Underhill regards as the central act of Christian worship. She traces 
its orgin and development and then offers an interpretation which includes 
six distinct elements. Of these the most significant are Fellowship, the 
Divine Presence, and “The Food of Eternal Life.” Personal and cor- 
porate worship are studied in their relation to each other, and the author 
then proceeds to review the great historic forms of corporate worship. 
Each is sympathetically appraised and its contribution to the common 
heritage of worship indicated. The church greatly needs to appreciate that 
heritage and to utilize its values. I know of nothing that can better assist 
to that end than a careful study of this scholarly treatise. Ap By Wo 


Concerning the Ministry. John Oman, D. D. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1937. Pp. viii+180. $2.25. 

Here, to begin with, is delightful reading. Dr. Oman simply chats with 
his students in a familiar, informal way about the work of the ministry. 
He holds up a mirror, and that will be an altogether exceptional minister 
who does not find here some reflection of himself, particularly of his 
foibles. Humor breaks thru frequently, but there is much that is serious. 
Even the humor, for that matter is serious in its purpose. The twenty-two 
chapters present a thorough and thoughtful treatment of the tasks of the 
ministry with special emphasis on the teaching and preaching functions. 
Out of an extended experience, interpreted and evaluated with a sober com- 
mon sense that excites our admiration, the author brings a wealth of 
practical suggestions calculated to instruct and reinforce any minister who 
will give them consideration. I deem it quite the best of recent books in 
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La Robe Sans Couture. Robert Farelly. Lens: Les Livres Bleus, 1937. 
Pepi Zoot iF 


Pastor Farelly, editor of La Solidarité Social, and author of various works 
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of fiction and manuals of devotion, all written to propagate Christian faith 
and social ideals, turns his attention in this work to the Christian movement 
from the crucifixion of Jesus to the first ministries of the Apostle Paul. 
The hero of the story, who relates his own experience in the first person, is 
the very Roman soldier, Demas by name, a blue-eyed Gallic recruit, who 
drove the nails into the body of the tragic victim of the crucifixion and to 
whom there fell by lot the seamless garment of the Crucified. His wearing 
this seamless robe, which is recognized by the disciples of Jesus, necessarily 
brings him into increasing contact with them. The death of Stephen proves 
a turning-point in his career. His adherence to Christianity arrays him 
against Saul the persecuting Rabbi, brings him under Roman discipline, and 
makes him at length a fugitive in flight toward Damascus, where he par- 
ticipates in the reception of the converted Rabbi and allies himself with the 
Apostle to the Gentiles as he sets forth on his errand of world-evangelization. 
Cleia, daughter of the Roman centurion in charge of the crucifixion, whose 
father early became a convert, and who manifests her stability of character 
and heroism as the story progresses, is the heroine of the story. She be- 
comes the wife of Demas, now a legionnaire of the Lord Jesus, who counts 
Paul the Apostle his centurion. The author makes skilful and effective use 
of the New Testament materials, without, however, attempting any inter- 


pretative reconstruction of the action or significance of the biblical narrative. 
ele, (835, 18d, 


The Nature of Religious Experience. Julius Seelye Bixler, Editor. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1937. Pp. xiv-+244. $2.50. 

This volume is more than the ordinary Festschrift, though it is a symposium 
offered as a token of esteem to Professor Douglas Clyde Macintosh of Yale 
University, by eleven of his former students, on the occasion of his sixtieth 
birthday. It is a series of more or less related papers, representing serious 
studies of certain aspects of a common theme, a theme of focal interest for 
many years to Dr. Macintosh, and of very definite concern to every student of 
the philosophy of religion. The authors of the several papers rightly recognize 
in the empiricism and realism of Dr. Macintosh “an acute and original contribution 
to the present philosophical situation,’ a serious and fruitful application of 
scientific method to the problem of religion. 

The contributors are all teachers in the field of religion or of philosophy. The 
eleven represent seven different institutions. The list itself stirs one to anticipa- 
tion: H. G. Bewkes, J. S. Bixler, R. C. Calhound, V. Ferm, H. Hartshorne, 
C. Kruse, H. R. Niebuhr, R. Niebuhr, F. C. S. Northrop, D. S. Robinson, 
G. F. Thomas. The papers are, of course, of unequal value; nor are they in 
full accord. But this is as it should be, in the interest of truth. 

Although most of the papers are more or less original explorations of the 
particular topics with which they deal, and thus not expositions of Professor 
Macintosh’s point of view, the first paper, which places Macintosh against the 
background of Scottish realism rather than that of Hegelianism and Ritschlianism, 
as is more usual, is somewhat an exception. The next five papers discuss: 
the nature and uniqueness of religious experience; religious institutions and their 
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possible verification; value experience versus the adaptation of scientific empricism 
as basis for religious construction; the question whether reliance upon value ex- 
perience does not lead to subjectivity and illusion; the truth to be found in 
religious myths. Then follow papers on: the place of values in a realistic episte- 
mology; the place of the distinct and separate knower in modern empricism; the 
problem of the one and the many: psychology’s disclosure of our growing aware- 
ness of the environing world; and the kind of liberalism which empirical religion 
of the type illustrated by Professor Macintsoh justifies. 

The volume concludes with a complete listing of the books, parts of books, 
articles and reviews which have issued from the pen of Professor Macintosh, a 
list covering some eight pages. So worthy a volume deserves an index. 

Vike, 1B}, TR. 


Thoughts on Life and Death. William Ernest Hocking. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1937. Pp. 260. $2.00. 

The reader has access in this volume to an expanded form of the Ingersoll Lec- 
ture, delivered at Harvard University in 1936, and of the Hiram W. Thomas Lec- 
ture, delivered that same year at the University of Chicago. The first lecture was 
entitled “Meanings of Death,” the second, “Meanings of Life.” The two consti- 
tute a noble attempt to view life and death in adequate perspective. 

From the beginning to the appendix on “Biology and the Meaning of Human 
Life,” the discussion is concerned with meannig. Though meaning is built from 
the part to the whole, it nevertheless descends from the whole to its parts. It 
is well to be realistic; but the mystic view absorbs the realist view, and brings 
back the dawn into the sunset, the endless otherness of life into the crux of death. 

Meanings are both particular and general: life must have particular meanings 
and meaning in general; for a meaningless whole implies meaningless parts. Men 
like Jung and Link point out that most of their clients are suffering ultimately 
from a single malady—that life has no meaning for them. Professor Dewey 
reaches the conclusion that stable and unified living depends upon our ability 
to give ourselves whole-heartedly to the service of the ideal; and this conclusion 
brings him face to face with the sterilities of a physical naturalism. But we 
cannot, as Dewey proposes, depend for the meaning of life on the half-world of 
the imagination. Humanism tries to borrow for its humanitarian zeal an inherent 
worth in the individual human being which its premises forbid him to have. 

Meaning focuses in the self; if the self vanishes, and all like it, meaning vanishes 
out of the world. Life may be conceived, then, as an apprenticeship in the 
capacity to create. But if this is to have its fulfilment, if life is to have meaning, 
it must have a supplement, a perspective of perpetuity. The conclusions are, 
however, not to natural immortality, but to immortability. Survival of death is 
viewed as a possibility, not as a necessity of destiny. “For unless there is a way 
for the continuance of the human self, the world is full of the blunt edges of 
human meaning, the wreckage of human values, and therefore of the failure of 
God.” Consequently, for religion, Hocking would say that the notion of survival 
“is the most important of all dogmas.” 

It need scarcely be added that this work will amply repay careful study. Its 
approach is characteristically that which marks the main body of Professor 
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The Recovery of Ideals. Georgia Harkness. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1937. Pp. xiii+237. $2.00. 

Believing that both religion and morals are primarily rooted in living and only 
secondarily in thought, Professor Harkness here undertakes an empirical approach 
to a social philosophy and a philosophy of religion She states her case rather 
in the terms of a theistic realism than of the metaphysical idealism in which she 
was trained. The post-War dissolution of ideals sets the problem of the recovery 
of a creative idealism. 

In the exploration of human nature, the author is led to affirm both original 
sin and original goodness. Only an idealism which goes beyond the mere achieve- 
ment of social respectability to the level of triumphant religion can contribute 
to the stability of character which our times so demand. Triumphant religion is 
normative, demanding as it does both incarnation in life and clarification of ideas. 

In the latter realm, practical certainty at least is possible, and the best approach 
to it will lie in what may be called a “synoptic supernaturalism.” Such a view 
is definitely theistic; for it, God is an organizing mind, the source and goal 
of ideals, the cosmic companion and the poet of the universe. Thus he is not 
as some have been saying of late, the whole or a part of nature; he is not a 
process nor an interaction. Though personal in a real sense, God is limited very 
definitely. 

It is at this point that Professor Harkness makes her most original contribution 
to philosophy of religion. Her theistic realism is one with Professor Brightman’s 
in affirming a definite limitation in God, beyond that imposed by human freedom 
and the fact of an orderly universe. But she does not accept Professor Bright- 
man’s “given” in the nature of God as the answer. She discovers it rather 
in what she calls inertia in things and chance in events. For her, creation is 
an eternal process, in which things have a measure of independence and action; 
there is in it a certain spontaneity which may issue in purposeful divine activity, 
in free human activity for good or evil ends, or in a “morally neutral, unwilled 
juxtaposition of circumstances.” It would seem that in this line of thought, 
Necessity has a definite if not quite Platonic, reinstatement. 

Aside from its theoretic interest, the work has many very practical values. 
As an attempt at a realistic study of existence, it is genuinely worthy, the sort 
of thing one has learned to expect from Dr. Harkness’ pen. Now and again, as 
it seems to this reviewer, there is a rather too palpable attempt to carry new 
wine in the old bottles of a trite religious vocabulary. Il, ah, 1S 


Legacy of a Christian Mind. Eugene Garrett Bewkes, Ph.D. (Edin.) 
Philadelphia: The Judson Press, 1937. Pp. 305. $2.00. 

In this important volume, Dr. Bewkes, who is Professor of Philosophy and 
Director of the School of Philosophy and Religion in Colgate University, recalls 
to the mind of the Protestant world, and particularly the Anglo-American religious 
world, an all-but-forgotten personality whom the late H. R. Mackintosh rated 
“the greatest of all Scottish theologians’—John M’Leod Campbell. 
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Campbell’s brief career as a minister of the Established Church of Scotland, 
which culminated in a heresy trial and his unfrocking; his later ministry of an 
Independent church in Glasgow; and his recognition at the hands of Scotland’s 
leading clerics and thinkers—such men as John and Edward Caird and Norman 
Macleod—are sympathetically traced. 

Cast out because of his break with the doctrine of a limited atonement and his 
protest of the fear psychology which it had generated, Campbell, who was an 
indefatigable student and writer, had by 1856, with the publication of his work 
on The Nature of the Atonement, established his eminence as a religious thinker. 
As Dr. Bewkes sees it, Campbell made a distinct contribution to the handling of 
three great problems: the problem of religious knowledge, the conflict between 
naturalism and religion, and the understanding of the atonement. The bulk of 
this work is given to Campbell’s contribution in these three areas. 

A good deal of a religious realist, as he would no doubt be termed today, 
Campbell supplemented the appeal to the rational by the appeal to experience, 
by which it is enriched and modified. Since the ideational element is inseparably 
interfused with the element of feeling in religious experience, Campbell would 
not lay the exclusive emphasis upon feeling ,which Schleiermacher did. But, 
stressing the reasonableness of religion, he still wished to view it in direct 
relations of spiritual apprehension. There is a direct presence of God in religious 
experience, which outruns both the rational and the moral; a presence of God, so 
to say, in its own right. 

Evolution was just at that time seeming to make God and religion indis- 
pensable; so, at any rate, the new naturalism held. But Campbell insisted that 
you cannot separate the natural order from God: the spiritual is intimately a 
part of the objective order. Moreover, our relationship to God is not merely 
a natural one; it is also personal. “In the realm of religion,” he argued, “the 
character of God takes the place of the fixedness of law in the natural order.” 
Prayer, which expresses this personal relationship, involves the supernatural. 
Our relationship to God is a living one, which calls for its own descriptive nomen- 
clature, a nomenclature not supplied by science as such. 

Dr. Bewkes has faithfully followed the various nuances of Campbell’s think- 
ing about the atonement, which then, and perhaps now, seemed his greatest 
contribution. If he was partly misunderstood, it was in some measure his own 
fault, since he so frequently attempted, with only partial success, to endow old 
terms with new meanings, meanings not those of the orthodox tradition. The 
approach of the loving God to man, through Jesus Christ, has no reference to 
propitiation. God does not have to be made gracious. As we penetrate the 
communion of Christ with God, we realize that his communion is at the same time 
an outpouring of suffering love, which has the effect upon us of rendering us 
worthy to be forgiven, as we penitently regard it. The atonement is complete, 
for us, when we are lifted up to spiritual sonship. In the end, we are saved 
“through knowing what God is, and not through a transaction worked for us.” 
The cross is something in which we ourselves have spiritually to participate. 

The final chapter offers an evaluation of Campbell which will repay careful 
study. Here he is compared with Schleiermacher, Ritschl and Bushnell, to the 
last of whom he seems more akin than to either of the others. 
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The volume is well documented, and concludes with a brief bibliography of 
Campbell’s writings and an appendix in which the relation of his thought of the 
atonement to that of Canon Moberly is traced. The work will repay careful study. 
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The Neutral Yankees of Nova Scotia. John Bartlet Brebner. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1937. Pp. xv-+388. Analy- 
sis of Contents. Two Appendices. Bibliography of nine pages in- 
cluding unprinted sources. Comprehensive index. Map of Nova 
Scotia at the time of the American revolution. $4.00. 

In a sequel to his “New England’s Outpost,” the Associate Professor of History 
at Columbia University undertakes to explain why Nova Scotia, geographically 
and economically and racially a part of New England, remained loyal to old 
England during revolutionary days. The explanation of the paradox is sought 
in a study of the New England occupation of the lands from which the Acadians 
were expelled; the accommodation of the Acadian remnant to British rule, the 
story of Nova Scotia 1760-1782, and the neutralization of the imported New 
Englanders within a decade and one-half of mass immigration. He finds the 
majority in Nova Scotia “as in the thirteen colonies passive regarding loyalty 
to the imperial government but conversely in Nova Scotia neither minority could 
rouse its members to continued joint action pro or con. The factors that especially 
favored the active loyalist minority were the campaign against Governor Legge, 
the interests of the official class in Halifax, the general interpretation of Halifax 
as a British naval and military outpost, its war prosperity, the topographical 
barriers between the seaport and the outlying population, and the poverty of Nova 
Scotia. In summary, 

“to use a generalization so broad as to be almost meaningless without 
corroborative detail, Nova Scotia had insulated and neutralized the New 
England migrants so thoroughly that as Nova Scotians they had to look 
eastward to London for direction and help rather than southwestward to 
Boston as they had done in the past.” C. Ha Me 


The Meanings of Unity; The Communion of Saints; The Non-Theo- 
logical Factors in the Making and Unmaking of Church Union; 
A Decade of Objective Progress in Church Unity, 1927-1936; 
Next Steps on the Road to a United Church—five reports pre- 
pared by the Commission on the Church’s Unity in Life and Wor- 
ship for the World Conference on Faith and Order, Edinburgh, 
1937, and all published by Harper & Brothers, New York. 

One who masters the contents of these five studies will be introduced to all 
of the principal problems involved in the attainment of Christian unity in the 
twentieth century. No longer need it be said that there are no concise dependable 
discussions available to the Christian laity interested in the trend toward unity. 
H. Paul Douglass, Gaius Jackson Slosser, Angus Dun, Willard L. Sperry, and 
William Adams Brown hold themselves rigidly to the subjects assigned and pre- 
sent their case so as to enlist considerable interest and, we hope, stronger support. 
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Crucifixion 


I hear a cry of anguish in the East. 

The bulbul sings no more, the ponds are red 
Where lily pads and lotus made a feast 

For eyes that now are lifeless, cold and dead. 
Great waves of death roll on the Yangtze tide 
While lust of war lords generates new strife, 
Though countless millions have already died, 
What means such loss in terms of Yellow Life? 
Li Po, who knew the beauties of Cathay 

And sang of them in proud, immortal verse, 
Would feel this couplet in his heart today 
Were he alive to speak the deadly curse: 


“O Christian World! this cannot be denied, 
No race by its own hand ts crucified,” 


—A. Douctas RucH 
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He Lived A Life 


What was his creed? 

I do not know his creed, I only know 

That here below, he walked the common road 

And lifted many a load, lightened the task, 
Brightened the day for others toiling on a weary way: 
This, his only creed; I do not know his creed. 


What was his creed? I never heard him speak 
Of visions rapturous, of Alpine peak 

Of doctrine, dogma, new or old; 

But this I know, he was forever bold 

To stand alone, to face the challenge of each day, 
And live the truth, so far as he could see— 

The truth that evermore makes free. 


His creed? I care not what his creed; 

Enough that never yielded he to greed, 

But served a brother in his daily need; 

Plucked many a thorn and planted many a flower ; 
Glorified the service of each hour; 

Had faith in God, himself, and fellow-men ;— 
Perchance he never thought in terms of creed, 

I only know he lived a life, in deed! 


—H. N. Firer 


BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 
IN NEW YORK STATE* 


A GENETIC SURVEY 


GLENN BLACKMER EWELL 


| Be New York State Baptists two important dates in the story 
| of theological education are April 15, 1817, when a Baptist 
Theological Seminary to be located in New York City was incorporated 
by the New York Legislature, and September 24, 1817, when in the 
home of Deacon Jonathan Olmstead in Hamilton village, there was or- 
ganized the Baptist Education Society of the State of New York. The 
history of these two Baptist educational institutions in the same state is a 
story that needs to be told. Fortunately the original secretary’s minutes 
of both societies are preserved, the one in the Samuel Colgate Baptist 
Historical Collection at Hamilton, and the other in the Ambrose Swasey 
Library of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. From these and 
from contemporary letters, the tale can be reconstructed with a con- 
siderable degree of historical accuracy. In a very real sense, the pro- 
jected Baptist Theological Seminary in New York City, although a 
phantom, was a direct ancestor of this present Divinity School. 

The first entry in the minutes of the New York group is dated 
March 8, 1813, and includes the following in a resolution— 


“Whereas an Education Society has been formed in the city of 
Philadelphia, denominated the Baptist Education Society of the 
Middle States of North America, for the purpose of assisting pious 
young men, who may possess gifts approved by their respective 
churches, calculated for the ministry of the gospel, in order to 
acquire such knowledge as may render them more useful and 
acceptable; and those of us in the City of New York subscribers 
thereunto, (four of whom have been elected trustees of said in- 
stitution) being convinced of the promising utility of such a 
Seminary, DO hereby form ourselves into a Union (under the. 
name of the Board of Correspondence) to assist the said Seminary 
in Philadelphia.” 


Ten other resolutions were adopted dealing with specific details of 
organization. Mr. William Colgate, senior member of the firm of 
Colgate & Co., soap makers, of No. 6 Dutch Street, “second door 


* This article is a part of the address delivered at the public opening of the 
Divinity School September 21, 1937. 
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from the corner of John St.,” was one of those present at the meeting, 
but was not elected a member of the Board. However it is highly 
significant that he was associated with the movement from its very 
beginning. 
The second meeting was held ten days later, at 149 Broadway. A 
circular letter was issued in which the following sentences occur— 
“That there are some of our denomination who discountenance 
the idea of ministerial education is not to be questioned ‘ 
older ministers have deeply lamented the lack of opportunity for 
education . . . the learning of Gill, Booth, Manning, Hart, 
Stillman and many others has been highly esteemed. . . . Why 
not educate young men? . . . We have two young men of grace 
and talent whom we expect to send to Philadelphia under Dr. 
Staughton the present tutor.” } 


The third meeting was held April 22nd, at which Mr. William 
Charles Summers was approved as the first beneficiary; the fourth on 
May 6th, at which another student was accepted, and $200.00 voted 
to the Philadelphia Society; the fifth on June 16th when a beneficiary 
from Utica, N. Y. was received; and the sixth (the final one for the 
first year) heard the report of the annual meeting of the Society of 
Philadelphia, and voted 


“to appropriate $100.00 per annum to each student for fuel, wash- 
ing, clothes and candles.” 


It was announced also that the students had made very great progress 


in Latin, geography, and logic, and that they submitted weekly samples 
of their composition. They voted to send $300.00 more to Philadelphia. 


1814 


The next year, 1814, only two meetings were held; at the second— 
June 9th—it was said that there were then five students in the school, 
three from New York, one from Baltimore, and one from Philadelphia. 
The New York Board had collected and disbursed $836.00 in 16 months. 


1815 


The third year again only two meetings occurred. At the January 
meeting the Treasurer reported that the funds in his hands were too 
small to remit to the parent society, and it was urged to seek funds 


1 Then pastor of the First Baptist Church of that city. 
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in other cities “to prevent the institution from sinking”; in July 
$153.874 was sent. 


1816 


Eighteen hundred sixteen was an important year, five meetings being 
held. On January 15th announcement was made that Capt. Elijah 
Hunter, one of the original members of the Committee of Correspond- 
ence, had died and bequeathed $1,000.00 to the Committee, which the 
Board invested in an unfortunate mortgage on a farm on Staten 
Island ; on April 29th, “Brother John M. Peck (a name later to become 
famous in Baptist history) was received as a beneficiary for 6 months” ; 
in July $100.00 was sent to Philadelphia; and in August a momentous 
decision was reached when it was 


“RESOLVED, that the Board be incorporated according to law.” 


The second Treasurer’s report, covering a little less than 16 months, 
showed receipts of $435.31, and a balance of $113.47. 

The meeting of November 11th was the first designated as a meeting 
of the Board of the Baptist Theological Seminary. Mr. William Colgate 
was appointed on a committee to solicit funds. They voted 


“that for the present and until the Seminary shall be opened for 
teaching . . . funds shall be sent to Philadelphia.” 


1817 


The fifth year saw only three meetings in New York. At the first, 
July 14th, the act of Incorporation was read, and Trustee Withington 
signified his desire to donate $1,000.00 to the Board which was later 
loaned to Columbian College in Washington. 

In November the Board convened to adopt rules and regulations to 
govern the theological school they still envisioned. They provided for 
a corporate seal thus— 

“a circular die 14 inches in diameter, having engraven thereon 
around the lower margin (the words) “Baptist THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY, STATE oF NEw York, and in the center an emblem 
of an Apostolic Father supporting on his arms the Bible open 
at the Ist chapter of St. John in the attitude of explaining its 
precious truths to a group of human figures before him, represent- 
ing the nations of the earth.” 


A Board of Trustees was provided, 20 of whom must be members 
of Particular Baptist churches. They provided for a faculty thus— 
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“As soon as funds shall be collected sufficient for endowing this 
institution, the said Board of Trustees shall proceed to appoint 
one discreet person, a member of a Particular Baptist Church, 
eminent in piety, talent, classic and theological learning to be 
President of the Seminary; and also such other persons of like 
eminent acquirements to be professors and tutors thereof as they 
may deem expedient.” 


The same year, 1817, there appeared in the November issue of the 
American Baptist Magazine the call for a meeting to be held “at the 
Baptist meeting house in Hamilton, on the fourth Wednesday in Sep- 
tember.” Only thirteen men (the four who signed the call and nine 
others) assembled on September 24th. Because they were so few, the 
meeting was transferred from the Baptist church to the home of 
Jonathan Olmstead, one mile south of the village where they organized 
The Baptist Education Society of the State of New York. The house 
still stands, and has been restored under the name of The House of the 
Thirteen, to serve both as a museum and a shrine. 


1818 


At the beginning of 1818 a letter was received by the New York 
City Board from Dr. Staughton, of Philadelphia, saying that his duties 
as Secretary of the Baptist Board for Foreign Missions precluded 
giving further time to his tutorial duties, and he therefore had resigned. 
This brought the Board, on February 12th to the adoption of this 
resolution— 


“Having taken into consideration the present state of the Theo- 
logical Seminary, the Board are of the opinion that the Institution 
ought to be located in the State of New York agreeable to our 
charter from The Honorable, the Legislature of this State.” 


They voted to remit three hundred dollars to Philadelphia, remarking 
that this sum constituted “the whole of our funds and twenty dollars 
over’; they also received the first books of their future library,—a 
Hebrew Bible, a Hebrew-Latin Dictionary, and a Hebrew Grammar. 
In June they appointed a librarian, the Reverend Archibald Maclay, the 
only faculty member ever actually to function. They rented a room 
at the corner of Pearl Street and Broadway (near the site of the famous 
Fraunce’s Tavern, and the present Stock Exchange building) for two 
hundred dollars a year, in which to house a Grammar School, and 
appointed Mr. Daniel H. Barnes, M.A., of Schenectady the principal. 
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Also on February 12th, Jonathan Wade ended at Hamilton, his long 
winter trek on foot from Hartford, New York, to present himself as 
the first beneficiary of the new Baptist Education Society. A bronze 
tablet has been placed upon the walls of the Hartford Baptist Church 
to commemorate his educational venture. We can pause in our story 
long enough to read his record as printed in the 1930 edition of the 
General Alumni Catalogue of this Divinity School— 


JonatHan Waps, D.D., born at Otsego, Dec. 10, 1798; grad- 
uated 1822; student of the Burnam language 1822-23; ordained 
at Broadalbin Feb. 23, 1823; missionary of the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society to the Karens, Burma, 1823-1872 (49 
yrs!) Died Rangoon, Burma, June 10, 1872. Author, “Vocabulary 
of the Sgau Karen Language.” 


This Divinity School can always be proud of its first student, as 
well as of all the five members of its first graduating class, that of 1822. 
The first annual meeting of the Hamilton Society was held at Sanger- 
field. At that time they appointed two important committees; one to 
secure incorporation for the Society; the other to select a site for the 
projected school. 
The following appears in the first report of their Executive Com- 
mittee: 
“The Education Society formed in the city of New York should 
at once excite our joy and gratitude. From the local distance of 


the two Societies we do not anticipate any clashing or interference, 
but a mutual desire to do each other many kind offices.” 


1819 


Things were not going any too well in New York. In January, 1819, 
they appointed a committee to attempt to secure financial aid from the 
State Treasury—a very unBaptistic move! The Committee included 
the Rev. Charles W. Summers, pastor of the First Baptist Church of 
Troy (only recently one of the beneficiaries of the Board), and Captain 
Friend Humphrey, of Albany. With the enlistment of Mr. Humphrey 
the cause of ministerial education secured a valuable recruit. The same 
year he was elected a member of the New York Board and served on 
it until 1837, when he became a trustee of the Hamilton Society serving 
from 1837, and as vice president from 1839, until 1851, when, as one 
of those favoring “Removal” he transferred his support to the New 
York Baptist Union for Ministerial Education (i.e. the Rochester 
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“Education” Society) and served as its President from 1851 to 1854, 
the year of his death. Thus he had been the active friend of Baptist 
educational enterprises for 35 years, and was one of the important con- 
necting links between the three Baptist Education societies in the State, 
which have now again become one. By the time of the May meeting 
the Board had learned that the Legislature—very properly—had re- 
fused aid. December 11th there is a note that “the annual meeting 
had incautiously been allowed to lapse,” but one was held eleven days 
later when both William Colgate and Friend Humphrey were elected 
trustees. 

The Hamilton Society had been incorporated on March 5th, and 
held its second annual meeting at Whitesborough on June 2nd. The 
committee on Site reported a disagreement, and asked that another 
Committee be appointed with full power. 


1820 


Four meetings were held in New York during 1820, the most sig- 
nificant was on October 16th, when a letter was read from the Society 
in Hamilton, dated July 29th. On July 14th—fifteen days earlier than 
the date of the letter—the first beneficiary of the New York Board, 
Mr. William G. Miller, a member of the Abyssianian Baptist Church, 
had been received for instruction at Hamilton. This very naturally had 
raised thoughts as to the advantages to be gained by union of resources 
and effort, and the first gesture was a letter to New York from the 
Hamilton Executive Committee. 

Some paragraphs from this letter are interesting. In the first they 
gracefully acknowledged that it was the example of the New York 
Board that generated the plan “for a school in this region.” “Yours 
was the nearest school to which we could send our young men,” they 
said, and that was from 200 to 400 miles distant from various parts of 
central and western New York State. Furthermore, they feared the 
evil effects of sending “young men from the interior, brought up to 
hard labor, without the advantages of common school education,” to 
New York City. They already had ten or twelve students at Hamilton, 
who earned some of their support by supplying nearby churches. They 
regarded this as “beneficial to the health of body and mind.” Vermont 
had considered establishing a Seminary, but had decided to merge with 
the Hamilton group since Hamilton was about midway between the 
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Green Mountains and the Niagara River. Agents had already heard 
in New York suggestions of coalition—“should you eventually decide 
in favor of the proposed union, please suggest any measures you think 
proper to adjust to carry it into effect, and every circumstance will be 
promptly attended to on our part.” 


The phrase “Yours was the nearest school” could refer only to the 
Grammar School. The New York students, up to July, had been sent 
to Philadelphia, while the Hamilton students “have been at Whites- 
borough and Hamilton, either at an academy or with private instructors.” 
Now one New York beneficiary had been sent to Hamilton, and others 
were asking to be transferred there from Philadelphia. The Seminary 
in New York was as yet “a vision glorious.”” In November Deacon 
Olmstead went to New York for a conference with the brethren there. 


At Hamilton the Literary and Theological Institution was formally 
opened on May Ist. The citizens of Hamilton had agreed to provide 
“a suitable building,” which they accomplished by adding a third story 
to the Academy. Here the one professor, the Reverend Daniel Haskell, 
and the ten students met to initiate a new Baptist educational enterprise. 


The next month, at the Third Annual Meeting of the Society, the 
following report was read and approved— 


“After receiving the report of the Committee appointed to ascer- 
tain the most eligible site, the Board . . . on the third of 
November (1819) decided in favor of Hamilton, on condition 
that $6,000 be paid to the institution in the following manner ; 
namely, $3,500 to be laid out in a building within four years; and 
$2,500 to be paid in board at $1.50 per week, in five annual pay- 
ments; a place for the school was also to be furnished by the. first 
of May. The conditions have been complied with, sureties have 
been given for the building and board, and a place is already pro- 
vided for the school.” 


Six years later the farm of Deacon Samuel Payne, consisting of 123 
acres, was purchased by the Society on favorable terms. 

During 1821 only two meetings were attempted in New York. At 
the January meeting no quorum was present; but at the November 
meeting a faculty for the proposed Seminary was elected, consisting of 


Exper JouHNn STANFORD, M.A., Professor of Theology 
Dantet H. Barnes, M.A., Professor of Languages 


Exper ArcuiBaLp Macray, M.A., Professor of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, and Librarian. 
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They appointed a committee to enlarge the library; also an agent 
to collect funds. 

The next year—1822—was one characterized by frequent exchange 
of letters, and appointment of committees of conference, Messrs. Ma- 
clay, Colgate, and Barnes for the New York Board; and Messrs. 
Kendrick, Joel Clark for the Hamilton Society. 


At the Annual Meeting, when this report was read to the meeting 
of the Executive Committee, the following resolutions were adopted— 


“The principles upon which the Reverend Joel Clark has nego- 
tiated a union between this Society and the Baptist Education 
Society in New York, and the State of Connecticut are such as 
this Committee most cordially approve. . . . 

“Three hundred and fifty dollars have already been received 
from New York, together with books to the amount of one hun- 
dredz 


And at the meeting of the Society, the following resolution was 
adopted— 


“that this Society cordially approve the conduct of the Executive 
Committee in effecting a union between this Society . . . and 
the New York Baptist Theological Seminary.” 


The initiative now seems to have passed to the Hamilton group. In 
New York, a meeting was held on November 24, 1823, at which a 
Committee was appointed “to inquire into the immediate wants of our 
students at Hamilton, and to furnish them such relief as they consider 
necessary.” 


The Reverend Joel Clark reported to the May meeting of the Edu- 
cation Society that he had made a tour of Connecticut and New York 
“to effect a union between the Education Societies in those places and 
this (i.e. the Hamilton) Society.” In his report, under date of March 
27th, is this entry— 


Tour to NEw Yorx. I was received by the members of the 
board of the Theological Seminary with that respect and affection- 
ate regard which so peculiarly characterizes our brethren in that 
city. Mr. Barnes, Mr. Maclay and Mr. Colgate had in some degree 
prepared the way for the union of the two societies; these excellent 
brethren had pursued such a course in regard to the great and 
good object to be accomplished, as will ever mark the worth of 
prudence and wisdom. Took much pains to explain as clearly 
as I could the object and prospects of this Society, together with 
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the economy and regulation of the School; stayed in the city about 
four weeks, A day or two before I left there, the Board at their 
meeting in Oliver Street (Baptist Church) unanimously voted to 
unite with this Society, and to send their funds and students to 
this institution. . . . Received from their Treasurer in cash 
$350.00 . . . anda very liberal donation of $130.00 in books. 


In April he was in Connecticut with the Board of the Education 
Society of that state, and reports— 


“At the meeting of the Society it was unanimously voted to 
unite with this (the Hamilton) Society and send their funds and 
young brethren to this Institution. ‘< 


The Vermont Baptists having previously abandoned their plan, 
Hamilton became the exclusive center of Baptist ministerial training 
for the three states of Vermont, Connecticut and New York. 

From 1824 the two organizations, the Board in New York and the 
Education Society in Hamilton, were, to all intents and purposes, one. 
The New York group kept up their legal existence and retained their 
charter, but they more and more assumed the function of being a strong 
financial arm upon which the Hamilton group could lean in time of 
stress. They should be highly honored for the loyal and generous 
manner in which they responded to more than annual appeals for aid. 
Two or three instances will illustrate this. 

December 31, 1824, they voted to forward the remaining books they 
had collected for a library to Hamilton “on loan for the students.” 
Dr. Haskell was present with the Board on March 15, 1826, at which 
they voted— 

“that, after hearing the interesting and lucid statement 
we do cordially approve the resolution . . . to erect a new 


building at Hamilton, for the accommodation of ministering 
brothers attending theological studies at that place.” 


and resolved to loan $2,000.00 to the Hamilton Society, to be secured 
by the collection of the Staten Island mortgage, and the loan to Co- 
lumbian College. Both anticipations failed, but the New York brethren 
did not, as we shall see. Fifteen days later, at Hamilton, the Executive 
Committee voted— 
“that the building Mr. Haskell has agreed to erect for the Society 
be placed on the farm lately purchased from Deacon Samuel 
Payne.” 
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Thoroughly modernized, this building is still in use under the name 
of West College. 

In July the Board was told that neither Mr. Fountaine nor 
Columbian College could pay their indebtedness, and a letter from 
Hamilton explained the urgent need of money by January first next, 
as the new building was going up steadily. In September the Board 
was asked to raise $500.00 at once, and the remaining $500.00 by 
January first, and as usual, a Committee was appointed. Within two 
months and two days this excellent Committee reported that they had 
raised not $500.00 as requested, but had actually remitted to Hamilton 
$755.00 and that the balance would be ready January first. This was 
rewarded by the Hamilton Society by a suggestion that they raise an 
additional $500.00 for the furnishings of the new building. At the 
same meeting (November 20th) the New York brethren voted to for- 
give the indebtedness of Columbian College, which at that date amount- 
ed to $1,573.20, principal and interest. In July 1827, another thousand 
dollars had been raised and paid to Hamilton, and the Board voted to 
raise yet another thousand dollars by a loan, with the dubious Fountaine 
mortgage and judgment as collateral. This was communicated in a 
letter dated July 24, 1827 which reads as follows— 


N. York, July 24th 1827 
Dear Brethren, 
The Board of Directors of the N. Y Bapt. Theological Sem- 
inary, at a meeting held at the house of the President on Thursday 
the 19th Inst. unanimously passed the following Resolutions ; viz— 


Ist Resolved that the Sum of $1000 be paid into the hands of 
Elder N. Kendrick, for the purpose of endowing a Scholarship 
in the Hamilton The. Seminary, to bear up the name of the 
late Capt. Elijah Hunter, & to be known as “The Hunter 
Scholarship.” 


2nd Resolved that the further Sum of $1000, be paid over to the 
Treasurer of the N. Y. Bap. Education Society on or before 
June Ist 1828, for the purpose of endowing a Scholarship in 
the same Seminary, to bear up the name of the late Jn. With- 
ington, & to be designated “The Withington Scholarship.” 


The following conditions are annexed to the endowment of 
the aforementioned Scholarships, 


1. They are to be secured to the N. Y. Bap. Theological Seminary 


by a mortgage upon the real Estate of the N. Y. Bapt. Education 
Society. 
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2, hhesINacy Bap. The. Seminary shall be entitled to the privilege 
of recommending, from time to time, suitable young ministering 
Brethren, to enjoy the benefits pertaining to said Scholarships. 


3. These Scholarships shall terminate and cease, and the $2000 
aforesaid, be returned to the N. Y. Baptist Theological Seminary, 
within One Year after official notice of the wishes of the Sem- 


inary, upon this point, shall have been communicated to the N. Y. 
Baptist Education Society. 


It is proper for me here to remark that in the opinion of the 
present members of our Board, neither the $2000, nor the portion 
of our Library loaned to the N. Y. Ed. Socy. will ever be reclaimed ; 
but the provisions of our Charter will not permit us to alienate 
any part of the property we possess by inheritance, without expos- 
ing it at once to the legal claims of the heirs of deceased donors. 
Besides, it is possible, that in process of time, the System of The- 
ology taguht at Hamilton may not be approved of by the Society, 
located in this City; & duty, therefore, renders it necessary for us 
to secure the ultimate controll over the means which God, in his 
all-wise providence, has confided to our stewardship. 


As Elder Kendrick was present at the late meeting of the 
Board, he will be able to assure you, from what he saw & heard, 
that it is our ardent desire to bind the two Institutions together by 
the strong cords of mutual interest of Christian affection. 


By order of the Board N. Y. Theological Seminary 
Selle Gone, CheS ‘Cont 


In 1828 they borrowed $1,000.00 from the N. Y. Baptist Missionary 
Society, (1.e. the Baptist State Convention) and sent upstate. 

At the meeting of December 10th, 1829, it was reported that since 
the organization (1818) the Society at Hamilton had received contribu- 
tions from all sources of $27,673.15, and had visible assets amounting 
to $15,786.13. 

By 1830 the usual thing had happened. It became evident that the 
loan floated in 1827 to relieve the pressure at Hamilton, could not be 
repaid without seriously diverting current contributions being sent there, 
so the six generous Baptist laymen (two of whom were Colgates) per- 
formed an act of grace and converted their loans into gifts, amounting 
with interest to $1,239.12. 

In 1832, after a report by Dr. Kendrick, the Board voted that it was 
their judgment that a second building (East College) should be erected 
at Hamilton. The plans called for a structure 100 x 56 feet; 4 stories, 
containing 125 rooms, at an estimated cost of $8,000.00, of which 
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$6,000.00 was already pledged. The thinly-veiled inference was that 
the remainder might well come from New York. 

On the last day of 1833 Dr. Kendrick was again in New York with 
the Board. He reported 150 students enrolled, 50 having been received 
that year; that the course of study had been lengthened to six years 
(four collegiate ; two seminary) ; that there were seven professors whose 
combined salaries amounted to $4,400.00; and that “$500.00 had been 
expended on installing two furnaces for heated air in the new building.” 
It was resolved that “in view of the superior advantages for ministerial 
education at Hamilton,” the Baptists of New York and Brooklyn should 
raise $3,000.00 for the institution. 

During 1834 they borrowed $1,000.00 from the N. Y. Domestic 
Mission Society, which was paid back to its successor, the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society. The claim for economical administra- 
tion at Hamilton was substantiated by the report that the average annual 
cost for tuition, board, lodging and laundry was $53.80 per student. 
Clothes were provided in addition, as needed. Also this interesting 
statement appears— 


“Pious young men of evangelical churches are admissible to its 
privileges; some students of other denominations are now in the 
Seminary.” 


From 1835 to 1838, inclusive, only eight meetings were held in New 
York, none of them important. On October 23rd, 1838, it is noted 
that Mr. Orrin B. Judd was received as a beneficiary, with the comment 
that he was “one of their first students, possessing talents of a high 
order.” His son is Orrin R. Judd, a trustee of this Divinity School, 
and a grandson, Orrin G. Judd, is now a member of the Board of Man- 
agers of the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society. 


Even the enthusiastic young Baptist laymen of the metropolis and 
faithful “mothers in Israel,” became active in the good cause. Let me 
present two letters on this point. 


New York. Oct. 3, 1839 

Dear Brethren 
I am instructed by the Board of Managers of the Young Mens 
Education Soc. of New York & Broklyn to open a Correspondence 
with your institution and to request you to nominate to us about 
20 students who are already rec. or are about to be rec. into the 
Seminary in order that we may select from such a list a suitable 
number as beneficiaries of our Soc. The Board would give a 
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preference to those who are pursuing studies with a view to labor 
in Burmah 2dly to such as are destined to other Foreign fields and 
3dly to those whose minds have been led to the Great Western 
valley of the U. S. Of course we wish those only named to us 
who are not already adopted as beneficiaries of some other Society. 
In furnishing this information I will thank you as far as you can 
to give us an account of the standing of each individual you nom- 
inate as regards their piety and literary attainments and promise 
of usefulness. I will also be pleased to receive any other informa- 
tion respecting the Condition and claims of your valuable institution 
which may be used by us in promoting the interests. You have 
doubtless heard ere this of the formation of our Soc. through the 
Agency of Bros Kendrick and Edmunds. As far as we can judge 
from present appearance I think you may depend upon it as an 
active auxiliary. They will hardly do much the first year but will 
acquire strength and efficiency with their growth. 
Hoping to hear from you soon 
I am yrs truly 
Rob. F. Winslow 


70 Elridge Street New York Dec. 23rd 1840 
Dear, Sir 
Having written to you before with respect to two boxes sent 
by the oliver st sewing society and having received no answer to 
say weather you received them. If this should reach you, as soon 
as convenient would you please to answer it. The boxes contained 
five matts five bols ten pillars three comfortables sixteen prs draws 
seven canton flanen shirts one piec of black sattinett ten shirts six 
prs of stockings five vest one pr of pantoloons three quilts four 
prs of sheets. written in behalf of the oliver st sewing society I 
remain your ever sincere friend and well wisher in the Gospel o 
Christ : 
Rebecca Bennett Secy 


In time the group interest in New York practically vanished. There- 
after contacts on behalf of ministerial education were between “agents” 
appointed by the Education Society, and individual churches as well as 
generous laymen. The final entry in the Secretary’s book of the New 
York Board is dated February 8, 1848. It is inconclusive as to how, 
if ever, the corporation was dissolved. There, at least, the documentary 
history ends. 

By this time Baptist-sponsored theological education in New York 
State was well under way. The next great issue which stirred the 
denomination from the Niagara frontier to Battery Park was the “Re- 
moval Controversy,” which finally resulted in the retention at Hamilton 
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of the two schools already located there, and the establishment at 
Rochester, in 1850, under Baptist initiative, of the University of 
Rochester and the Rochester Theological Seminary. 

What we hope to be the final chapter was begun in 1926 which records 
the merging, two years later, of the two Baptist Education societies 
existing in New York State into one corporation, bearing the name of 
the older society. Colgate University remains at Hamilton, a lineal 
descendant of the collegiate department of the Hamilton Literary and 
Theological Institution; the Colgate Theological Seminary, the theologi- 
cal descendant, was merged with the Rochester Theological Seminary, 
to form the present Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. 


RHODE ISLAND AND DEMOCRACY 


Orrin BisHop Jupp * 


Ree IsLAND was first organized as a body politic in 1643, under 
a charter from Charles I., King of England. In 1655, seven 
years after the death of Charles I., this patent was reaffirmed by Oliver 
Cromwell, who was then Protector of the Commonwealth. But in 1663 
it was superseded by a new charter from Charles II., under which the 
government of Rhode Island was thenceforth administered for the 
space of 180 years, until the adoption of her present constitution in 1843. 


Under the former charter her polity was a pure democracy, in which 
her people were vested, as the instrument itself declares, “with full 
power and authority, to rule themselves, and such others as should 
thereafter inhabit within any part of the said tract of land, by such a 
form of civil government, as, by voluntary consent of all, or the greater 
part of them, they should find most suitable to their estate and condi- 
tion.” 

Under the charter from Charles II., the polity of Rhode Island was 
an oligarchy, pure and simple; the constituency of which consisted 
originally not of all the people inhabiting Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations, but of twenty-six individuals organized by royal ordina- 
tion, and declared to be a close and self-perpetuating corporation, vested 
with full power and authority to govern and control the people at large. 
This is plainly set forth by His Majesty in the charter itself where 
he says: 


* Orrin Bishop Judd, 1816-1892, pastor, editor, writer, and patriot was a capable 
minister for over a decade, acted some seven years as editor of the New York 
Chronicle, and engaged in literary work and government service for thirty-four 
years. At the age of thirty-eight, he was honored by Colgate University with 
the degree of LL.D. 

When Dr. Thomas Armitage published his bulky A History of the Baptists, 
in 1887, Dr. Judd found some statements upon pages 722, 643, which he knew to 
be historically inaccurate. They were: “Roger Williams . . . planted the 
first free republic of this land . . . a republic of true liberty . . . the freest 
city and State on earth.” Hence he took pen in hand and wrote a Sketch of Rhode 
Island. 

Through the courtesy of his son, Mr. Orrin R. Judd, Vice-chairman of the Board 
of Trustees of the Baptist Education Society of the State of New York, we are 
able to publish this very valuable study of the true development of democracy 
in Rhode Island. 

The more historically minded reader may be interested in comparing the con- 
clusions of this essay with those of an article upon The Baptist View of the State 
which appeared in Church History, March, 1937, pages 2449. GOH. M: 
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“Our will and pleasure is, and of our especial grace, certain 
knowledge, and mere motion, we have ordained, constituted, and 
declared, and by these presents, for us, our heirs, and successors, 
do ordain constitute, and declare, that they, the said William Bren- 
ton, William Coddington, Nicholas Easton, Benedict Arnold, 
William Boulston, John Porter, Samuel Gorton, John Smith, John 
Weekes, Roger Williams, Thomas Olney, Gregory Dexter, John 
Coggeshall, Joseph Clarke, Randall Houldon, John Greene, John 
Roome, William Dyre, Samuel Wildbore, Richard Tew, William 
Field, Thomas Harris, James Barker, Rainsborrow, Williams, and 
John Nickson, and all such others as are now or hereafter shall be, 
admitted free of the Company and society of our colony of Provi- 
dence Plantations, in the Narraganset Bay, in New England, shall 
be, from time to time, and forever thereafter, a body corporate 
and politic, in fact and name, by the name of The Governor and 


Company of the English Colony of Rhode Island and Providence 


Plantations, in New England, in America; and that by the same 
name they and their successors shall and may have perpetual 
succession, 


“And further, we will and ordain, and, by these presents, for us, 
our heirs and successors, declare and appoint, that, for the better 
ordering and managing of the affairs and business of the said 
Company and their successors, there shall be one Governor, one 
Deputy Governor, and ten Assistants, to be from time to time 
constituted, elected and chosen, out of the freemen of the said 
Company. 

“And for the better execution of our royal pleasure herein, we 
do, for us, our heirs and successors, assign, name, constitute, and 
appoint the ‘aforesaid Benedict Arnold to be the first and present 
Governor of the said Company, and the said William Brenton to 
be the Deputy Governor, and the said William Boulston, John 
Porter, Roger Williams, Thomas Olney, John Smith, John Greene, 
John Coggeshall, James Barker, William Field, and Joseph Clarke, 
to be the ten present assistants of the said Company, to continue 
in the said several offices respectively, until the first Wednesday 
which shall be in the month of May now next coming. . . . And 
that forever hereafter, twice in every year, that is to say, on every 
first Wednesday in the month of May, and on every last Wednes- 
day in October, or oftener, in case it shall be requisite, the assist- 
ants, and such of the freemen of the said company, not exceeding 
six persons for Newport, four persons for each of the respective 
towns of Providence, Portsmouth, and Warwick, and two persons 
for each other place, town or city, who shall be, from time to time, 
thereunto elected or deputed, by the major part of the freemen 
of the respective towns or places, for which they shall be so 
elected or deputed, shall have a general meeting or assembly, then 
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and there to consult, advise and determine, in and about the affairs 
and business of the said Company and Plantations. 


“And further, we do, of our especial grace, certain knowledge, 
and mere motion, give and grant unto the said Governor and Com- 
pany of the English Colony of Rhode Island and Providence Plan- 
tations, in New England, in America, and their successors, that the 
Governor, or, in his absence, or by his permission, the Deputy 
Governor of the said Company, for the time being the Assistants 
and such of the freemen of the said Company, as shall be so afore- 
said elected or deputed, or so many of them as shall be present 
at such meeting or assembly, as aforesaid, shall be called the 
General Assembly; and that they, or the greatest part of them 
then present, (whereof the Governor, or Deputy Governor, and 
six of the assistants at least, to be seven,) shall have, and have 
hereby given and granted unto them, full power and authority, 
from time to time, and at all times hereafter, to appoint, alter 
and change such days, times, and places of meeting and general 
assembly, as they shall think fit; and to chose, nominate, and ap- 
point such and so many persons as they shall think fit, and shall 
be willing to accept the same, to be free of the said Company and 
body politic, and them into the same to admit; and to elect and 
constitute such offices and officers, and to grant such needful com- 
missions as they shall think fit and requisite for ordering, managing, 
and dispatching of the affairs of the said Governor and Company 
and their successors; and from time to time to make, ordain, con- 
stitute and repeal, such laws, statutes, orders and ordinances, forms 
and ceremonies of government and magistracy, as to them shall 
seem meet, for the good and welfare of the said Company, and for 
the government and ordering of the lands and hereditaments here- 
inafter mentioned to be granted, and of the people that do, or at 
any time thereafter shall, inhabit or be within the same; so as 
such laws, ordinances, and constitutions, so made, be not contrary 
and repugnant unto, but (as near as may be) agreeable to the laws 
of this our realm of England. . . and also to regulate and 
order the way and manner of all elections to offices and places 
of trust, and to prescribe, limit, and distinguish the number and 
bounds of all places, towns and cities, within the limits and bounds 
hereinafter mentioned, and not herein particularly named, that have, 
or shall have the power of electing and sending of freemen to 
the said General Assembly; and also to order, direct, and author- 
ize the imposing of lawful and reasonable fines, mulcts, imprison- 
ment, and executing other punishments, pecuniary and corporal, 
upon offenders and delinquents, according to the course of other, 
corporations, within this our Kingdom of England. . . . Will- 
ing, commanding, and by these presents, for us, our heirs and 
successors, ordaining and appointing, that all such laws, statutes, 
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orders and ordinances, instructions, impositions and directions as 
shall be so made by Governor, Deputy, Assistants, and freemen, 
or such number of them as aforesaid, and published in writing, 
under their common seal, shall be carefully and duly observed, 
kept, performed, and put in execution, according to the true intent 
and meaning of the same.” 


In accordance with the provisions of the charter from which the 
foregoing extracts are taken, the General Assembly was convened at 
Newport, March 1, 1663. About the first thing done at that meeting, 
after the acceptance of the charter, was the adoption of the following 
rule: 

“Tt is the pleasure and appointment of this General Assembly, 
that none presume to vote in the matter aforesaid, but such whom 


this General Assembly expressly by their writing shall admit as 
freemen.” 


The term “freeman,” as used in the royal charter of Rhode Island, 


denotes one to whom are accorded, by right of inheritance or special 
preferment, the full privileges and immunities of citizenship, as contra- 
distinguished from those whose liberties are more or less restricted, and 
whose franchises are wholly ignored or greatly limited. Wherever 
such a distinction is made in any community of citizens the privileged 
class are prone to take advantage of the common people. Rhode Island 
has furnished no exception to this general rule. The majority of her 
adult male citizens were precluded from all participation in her govern- 
ment—the very government to which they themselves were necessarily 
subject; that government was exclusively vested in a select Company, 
chosen, organized and incorporated by the King of England; no citizen, 
except those named in the charter granted by him, could become a 
member of that Company only as he was elected thereunto by the 
Company; and no one was eligible to membership by such election 
unless he was a born citizen and freeholder or the eldest son of a 
freeholder. And the number of naturalized citizens, together with all 
the nonfreeholders and those kept out by the arbitrary will of the Com- 
pany, left but a small minority of the adult male citizens, who, with 
free suffrage, such as now enfranchises the emancipated slaves in every 
southern state, would have been qualified and entitled to vote; whereas, 
under the charter of Rhode Island only 9,590 out of 22,674 had the 
right of suffrage; so that, nearly three-fifths of the adult male citizens 
of Rhode Island in 1840 were deprived of the right of suffrage by the 
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maintenance of a government organized under the authority of a charter 
from Charles II., King of England. 


In the meeting at Newport, March 1, 1663, when the Charter of 
Charles II., was accepted, the General Assembly passed an act in 
these words: 


“That all men professing Christianity, and of competent estates, 
and of civil conversation, who acknowledge and are obedient to 
the civil magistrates, though of different judgments in religious 
affairs (Roman Catholics only excepted), shall be admitted free- 
men, and shall have liberty to choose and be chosen officers in the 
Colony, both military and civil.” 


This appears of record in the first collection of the statutes of Rhode 
Island, which was prepared by a committee in 1703, and in the digests 
of 1719, 1731, and 1767, (see Vol. 2, Rhode Island Colonial Records 
p. 36 and note), and is put beyond all question by an act of the General 
Assembly, repealing in 1783 the anti-catholic law of 1663, to wit: 


“That all the rights and privileges of the Protestant citizens of 
this state, as declared in and by an Act made and passed the 1st 
day of March, A. D. 1663, be, and the same are hereby fully ex- 
tended to Roman Catholic citizens; and that they, being of com- 
petent estates and of civil conversation, and acknowledging and 
paying obedience to the civil magistrates, shall be admitted freemen, 
and shall have liberty to choose and be chosen civil or military 
officers within this State, any exception in the said Act to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” See Col. Records, vol. 9, p. 674. 


It is stated by Francis Brinley, as recorded in Holmes’s American 
Annals, vol. I, p. 341, that 

“in 1665 the government and council of Rhode Island, &c., passed 

an order for outlawing the people called Quakers, because they 


would not bear arms, and to seize their estates; but the people in 
general rose up against these severe orders, and would not suffer 


ites 

Hon. Samuel Eddy, for many years Secretary of State in Rhode 
Island, while he claims that Brinley’s statement in reference to the 
Quakers is “incorrect and partial,” admits it to be, after all, sub- 
stantially true. 

In the law of 1663 the possession of “competent estates,” is mentioned 
as one of the precedent conditions upon which a citizen of Rhode Island 
might become a “freeman.” In 1665 the General Assembly adopted 
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the rule that candidates for freemanship should “possess a competent 
estate” and be of civil conversation and obedient to the civil magistrate. 
In 1666 the property qualification was repealed; but in 1723 another 
similar law was enacted by which every candidate for freemanship, un- 
less he was the eldest son of a freeholder, was required to be himself 
a freeholder or owner of land, tenements, and hereditaments, to the 
value of one hundred pounds. In 1742 this property condition was 
increased to two hundred pounds. In 1746 it was increased to four 
hundred pounds. In 1760 it was reduced to forty pounds. In 1798 
it was reduced to one hundred and thirty-four dollars; it being in all 
cases provided that the eldest son of a freeholder should be eligible 
to freemanship without any property qualification. And yet no man, 
though the eldest son, and possessed of a “competent estate,’ could be- 
come a freeman invested with the right of suffrage till he was admitted 
to that high prerogative by a vote of the freemen of the town in 
which he resided. 

It is, indeed, a well-known fact that in 1843, when the royal charter 
of Charles II. was superseded by the present constitution of Rhode 
Island, there were many adult male citizens there who possessed ‘‘com- 
petent estates” and desired to exercise the right of suffrage, but who 
could not, because they had never been endowed with that privilege 
by a vote of the freemen in the town where they resided. 

In 1873, the Legislature of Rhode Island empowered the city of 
Providence to take possession of certain private lands under the right 
of eminent domain. The lands were largely owned and occupied by 
naturalized citizens, whose freemanship, and consequently their right 
of suffrage, depended upon their ownership of these “competent es- 
tates.” But they were forcibly dispossessed; and being thus compul- 
sorily divested of their property qualification to vote, and receiving no 
compensation for their property so taken from them till the expira- 
tion of two years, their names were struck from the voting list, and 
they were thereby disfranchised without redress. Yet we are told in 
a “History of the Baptists,” that “Rhode Island was the freest state 
on earth.” Prior to 1860 a portion of the town of Pawtucket was within 
the jurisdiction of Massachusetts, and during that time naturalized 
citizens, residents therein, voted, like all other citizens of Massachusetts. 
These were disfranchised by the property qualification required by the 
Constitution of Rhode Island. Then there was another and greater 
injustice resulting from that involuntary transition. The population 
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of Pawtucket in 1860 was about 5,000, of which 1,495 were foreign 
born, and these were transferred, nolens volens, by force of a judicial 
proceeding and legislative acts, from the jurisdiction of Rhode Island, 
in which they were deprived of the right of suffrage on account of 
their foreign birth, although the founder of that state was himself a 
native of Great Britain. 

It was not until 1868 that aliens were entitled to inherit in Rhode 
Island, the rule of escheat, odious and obsolete as it was, being prev- 
alent there up to that time. 


In 1861, immediately after the defeat of the Union army at Bull Run, 
an attempt was made to extend the elective suffrage to naturalized citi- 
zens of Rhode Island who were excluded under the constitution of 
1843. At a special session of the General Assembly Senator Potter 
introduced the following resolution: 


“Aliens who enlist or volunteer in any of the regiments of this 
state and are honorably discharged therefrom, and who are now, 
or may hereafter become naturalized citizens of the United States, 
shall be admitted to vote at all elections held in this state, upon 
the same terms as native-born citizens of the United States.” 


This resolution was adopted in the Senate unanimously, in the House 
by 40 to 7. It met with favor from the press and the people every- 
where. The 3rd Rhode Island regiment was organized immediately 
after this session of the legislature under the pretended leadership of 
naturalized citizens, and was largely made up of that class. That the 
assurances given and the promises made in accord with Senator Potter’s 
resolution, then pending, did much to awaken the patriotic loyalty, and 
arouse the ambitious enthusiasm of the foreign element, was manifest 
in that, out of 23,457 soldiers who enlisted in Rhode Island regiments, 
5,729 about one-fourth of the whole number, were of foreign birth or 
parentage, exclusive of many who enlisted in regiments of other states 
and in the navy. Yet Senator Potter’s amendment was not approved 
at the next session of the legislature. But it was again proposed at 
the August session in 1862, and, after being put through the same 
routine, it was brought again before the freemen at large in 1863, 
when it was rejected in a vote of 1,346 to 2,549 presenting the humiliat- 
ing spectacle of a privileged class in the state alluring their subordinates 
to fight for the emancipation and enfranchisement of the negro by a 
delusive promise of giving the same blessing to disfranchised citizens 
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of their own commonwealth—a promise half-made, half-broken, and 
from the first altogether impossible for them to fulfill. 

It was not till after repeated attempts to enfranchise the foreign-born 
non-freeman who had fought for the Union in Rhode Island regiments, 
had been made and failed, that an act was finally passed Nov. 7, 1876, 
by a popular vote of 11,038 to 10,956, allowing foreign-born soldiers 
and sailors to vote on the same terms as native-born citizens. 

Under the charter of Charles II. there was an inequality in the 
apportionment of the General Assembly among the different towns, 
which operated very unjustly. Newport was entitled to six members ; 
Providence, Portsmouth, and Warwick to four each, and all the other 
towns to two each. Dr. Knowles, in his memoir of Roger Williams, 
written in 1833, says: “Providence, with 16,000 inhabitants, sends only 
four representatives to the General Assembly, while Portsmouth, with 
only 1,700 inhabitants, sends four representatives, and Newport, with 
8,000 inhabitants, sends six representatives.” The population of the 
state in 1840 was 108,837. Of these there were, exclusive of aliens, 
lunatics, paupers, and convicts, 22,694 adult, white, male citizens; and 
of these only 9,590 were entitled to the right of suffrage under the 
prevailing rule in Rhode Island. The largest vote ever cast in that 
state up to 1840 was 8,622. In that year the several cities and towns 
were entitled to seventy-two representatives to the General Assembly. 
Of these seventy-two, thirty-eight—or a majority—were apportioned to 
nineteen towns with an aggregate population of 30,818, among whom 
were 3,538 freemen, who cast 3,149 votes in the election of 1840. Thus 
the political power of the state, with 108,837 inhabitants, was controlled 
by 3,538 of their number, which was less than one-thirtieth of the 
population of the state, and one-seventh of those who under a purely 
“republican form of government,” would be entitled to possess the 
political power of the state. 


It must not be supposed that the people of Rhode Island failed to 
appreciate a republican form of government, and so long submitted to 
the domination of a favored class, under a royal charter from the 
King of England, because they did not believe the Declaration of In- 
dependence—“That all men are created equal; that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable rights . . . that to secure 
these rights governments are instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” They did believe that im- 
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mortal Declaration, and earnestly sought for a new constitution, more 
exactly conformed to that divine palladium of human rights. 

As early as 1797 an effort was made to obtain such a constitution. 
In 1811 a bill to extend the elective franchise was introduced into the 
General Assembly, and passed the Senate, but was tabled in the House 
of Representatives. In 1820 a Convention met in Providence to consider 
the subject of extending suffrage. In 1824 another attempt was made 
to procure a written Constitution, an extension of suffrage, and an 
equalization of representation. A convention was called for that pur- 
pose ; a constitution was formed and submitted to the land-owners and 
their eldest sons; but it was rejected, the clause for the extension of 
suffrage receiving only three votes. In 1829 a petition largely signed 
by reputable citizens was addressed to the legislature, but met with 
no favor. In 1832 another attempt was made to get a new constitution, 
but without success. In 1834 the legislature called a constitutional con- 
vention, to be elected by land-holders and their eldest sons. This act 
provides that any constitution which that convention might frame should 
be submitted for final adoption or rejection, not to the people or citizens 
at large, but to “the land-holders and their eldest sons.’ The conven- 
tion assembled, but finally adjourned for want of a quorum. A propo- 
sition to extend the right of suffrage received only seven votes. 

Then, when out of 22,674 adult male citizens, exclusive of aliens, 
lunatics, paupers, and convicts, and out of a population of 108,837, 
only 9,590 were allowed to have any hand or voice in the government 
under the royal charter; and when the disfranchised majority had for 
nearly half a century besought and begged the aristocratic minority for 
an extension of suffrage and for some equality of citizenship, humbly 
and patiently exhausting every available measure consistent with law 
and order, to obtain for themselves and their posterity a government 
of equal rights, without the remotest prospect of success, it finally 
resolved upon the dernier ressort of our forefathers. 

This led to that memorable revolt called the “Dorr Rebellion,” some- 
times contemptuously spoken as a tempest in a teapot, on account of 
the comparative territorial insignificance of the state in which it took 
place, although it was really an event of momentous significance, de- 
serving more prominence than has ever yet been given to it in the 
history of this country. 

Rhode Island was the last of the original thirteen United States of 
America that came into the Union soon after the Revolution. She 
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adopted the constitution of the United States in 1790; but, without 
formally renouncing her allegiance to Great Britain, she continued her 
state Government under the royal charter granted by Charles Il. in 
1663. Between 1790 and the revolt in 1842 several attempts were made 
at different times, as already stated, to organize a republican form of 
government under a new constitution, after the model of some sister 
state in the Union. But these attempts were all frustrated by the priv- 
ileged class in power. 

In 1840 a society called the Rhode Island Suffrage Association was 
formed, which, in 1841, called a convention of the people to frame 
a constitution under which a government might be organized de novo, 
by the sovereign people, regardless of the existing oligarchy. Such 
a constitution was submitted to the people and formally adopted by 
a partial vote; the “law and order party,” as the advocates of the 
charter government were styled, took no part in these proceedings, but 
repudiated the whole as a lawless insurrection; while the friends of 
universal suffrage were thus committed to the new constitution, as 
the supreme law of the state, under which they proceeded to organize 
a state government, and elected Thomas Wilson Dorr, governor. 

In this way the vested government was brought into conflict with 
a powerful party of insurgents. Party lines were drawn all over the 
state, through neighborhoods, churches, and families, supplanting the 
amenities of social intercourse with hostilities of the bitterest animosity, 
breaking up the most sacred relations of society, and sundering the 
dearest ties of personal friendship. Husbands were set at variance 
with their wives, parents were made enemies of their own children, 
and children of the same blood were embittered against each other. 
And these enmities were intensified to the last degree by a marvelous 
conscientiousness. 

Dorr had mustered a considerable force, with a somewhat imposing 
equipage. He had determined to take possession of the offices and 
property of the state by force, if he could not obtain them peaceably, 
and at first he no doubt supposed his men were heartily with him 
in that undertaking. On the other hand, the party in power was un- 
yielding, martial law was proclaimed, the militia of the state were 
called out, and exempt citizens, including professors and students of 
Brown University (of whom I happened to be one), turned soldiers, 
and formed many volunteer companies, while a detachment of United 
States troops was sent to assist in quelling the insurrection. The Uni- 
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versity was closed; President Wayland preached on “Law and Order,” 
to an immense congregation in the First Baptist Church, one of the 
ablest and most eloquent sermons from that master in the science of 
government, human and divine. The excitement throughout the state, 
especially in the city of Providence, was indescribable. 

It became known that on a certain night Dorr intended to capture 
the state arsenal. When the time came, at midnight, no one was to 
be found in the streets, except policemen and soldiers. All at once 
the bells began to ring, rapidly at first, then chiming in a mournful, 
triple toll, responsive throughout the city—a preconcerted signal that 
Dorr was marching for the arsenal. A guard of 150 men, including 
Dorr’s father, brother, and two uncles, was placed in the building, and 
a squad of sharpshooters in an ambush outside, under orders to shoot 
Dorr and his men the moment the first gun was fired at the arsenal. 
The insurgents were soon on the ground, and planted their guns within 
short range; the order to fire was given, but not obeyed. Attributing 
the disobedience of his men to a want of courage, Dorr himself seized 
and applied the torch, but the powder, which his gunners had wet, 
would not burn. His sagacious mind took in the plot; he commanded 
a retreat, and they went back to their camp. From that time Dorr 
understood that his officers and men, though willing to stand by him in 
defense of his government, would not take one step in arms against 
the party in power. It was this, unquestionably, that saved the state 
from the horrors of civil war. 

The insurgents were awhile intrenched at Chepachet, a few miles 
from Providence; but in their first general engagement with the state 
forces there, they were signally defeated and dispersed. Dorr himself 
was. arrested, tried for treason, condemned, and sentenced to hard 
labor in state prison for life. But after one year he was pardoned, and 
later the record of his sentence was legally expunged. It'is worthy 
of note that, in less than six months after Dorr’s defeat, a new con- 
stitution, submitted to the people by the General Assembly, was adopted 
by a vote almost unanimous. 

No one will attempt to justify the Dorr rebellion, and yet no one I] 
think can be found to approve the provocation that excited it. 


THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS 


Henry Burke Rosins 


(The following article is one of a series of studies by representatives 
of different denominations made at the instance of the American Com- 
mittee of the Conference on Faith and Order held last swmmer at 


Edinburgh.) 


o far from discussing in detail the question of the origin and mean- 
S ing of this particular phrase, the writer will direct his attention 
very early in the discussion to the attitude of Baptists toward fellow- 
Christians of other denominations. The reason for this procedure lies 
in the fact that Baptists throughout their history have set small store 
by creedal phraseology, even although they have greatly prized certain 
experiences which various creedal and confessional phrases have in- 
tended to express. In other words, their attitudes are not determined 
by the fact that a particular expression is or is not found in a particular 
ecclesiastical symbol. They are determined far more by the fact that 
such an emphasis is evidenced in the piety portrayed by the New 
Testament itself and the further fact that such an emphasis has come 
down through history in the stream of living evangelical faith, and 
has by its actual fruitage in life proven its significance. 


That the somewhat archaic phraseology under consideration embodied 
an experience which was very real and precious to the community which 
first employed this form of words there need be no question; otherwise 
it could scarcely have found its place amid the sifted meanings preserved 
in the creeds. Yet to allow that there must have been a specific and 
precious meaning does not at once make it clear what that meaning was. 
The phrase, though it appears in the so-called Apostles’ Creed, is prob- 
ably not earlier in its appearance in that slowly forming symbol than the 
year 550 A.D. Baptists as such have no distinctive contribution to make 
to the historical interpretation of the Creed, but individual Baptist his- 
torians have made their contribution to the explication of that history. 
I shall content myself at this point with citing a recently published 
statement of my colleague, Dr. Conrad H. Moehlman, on the creedal 
phrase under consideration. Says Dr. Moehlman: 


_“*The communion of saints’ is another very late Occidental addi- 
tion to the Apostles’ Creed. There is no agreement regarding its 
interpretation. One may choose from ‘fellowship of holy persons,’ 
‘fellowship of believers with each other,’ ‘congregation of the 
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saints,’ ‘communion of elect saints,’ ‘fellowship with saints and 
angels,’ ‘fellowship with the departed,’ ‘communion to be enjoyed 
in heaven after death,’ ‘fellowship in holy things,’ ‘sacramental com- 
munion.’ Probably the author of this clause did not himself know 
what it meant. The North African Creed never recognized this 
affirmation. The freedom of the Christian may therefore be ap- 
pealed to without penalty in this case.” } 


We shall dismiss this phase of the question without further comment, 
leaving further inquiry into the question to those good folk who imagine 
that the clearing up of this area may possibly or will assuredly make 
some contribution to the problem of Christian unity in our day. How- 
ever, since the phrase “communion of saints” actually appears in the 
most widely circulated of Baptist “confessions,” it may be in point to 
give some attention to its appearance in that connection. The inquiry, 
however, leads us to ask why Baptists, who quite generally have found 
it sufficient to declare the New Testament the only authoritative rule 
of faith and practice, should publish confessions at all. It is impossible, 
within the limits of this brief paper, to go deeply into that question. 
It has to be borne in mind that the century which saw the appearance 
of the first Baptist confessions was the century which produced the 
Thirty-nine Articles (as issued first by royal authority in 1628) and 
the Westminster Confession (1648). These are the standards issued 
by the dominant bodies in the religious world of Great Britain in that 
period. Minority bodies had a very difficult time in those days to carry 
on at all. It became important as a defensive measure for them to 
show their major agreements with the dominant bodies. Moreover, 
they could do this without self-stultification, for they belonged, as.a 
matter of faith, to the main stream of evangelical piety, standing with 
the major bodies in matters of fundamental faith but differing in mat- 
ters of ecclesiastical practice and in the spiritual implications of these 
practices. Protestantism was originally an attempt to effect a reform 
within the Roman Church, and when this end seemed impossible of 
attainment, the withdrawal was primarily on institutional rather than 
doctrinal grounds, although eventually the doctrinal basis of Christianity 
was also involved in the divergence from Rome. One can trace an 


1 Vide, Colgate-Rochester Bulletin, March, 1936, p. 200, Art. “About the 
Apostles’ Creed.” Vide, Ibid., Journal of Religion, January, 1922. Vide also, 
Schaff, Creeds of Christendom, II, pp. 52-55; McGiffert, The Apostles’ Creed, 
etc. (New York, 1902) ; Drown, The Apostles’ Creed Today (New York, 1917) ; 
the various encyclopaedia articles; etc., etc. 
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anology here between the relation of the major Protestant bodies to the 
Roman Church and the relation between Baptists and the major 
Protestant bodies. Protestants, Lutheran and Reformed, took over 
ecumenical Christianity from the Roman tradition. (We shall not 
here debate the relation of the Anglican Church to Romanism.) The 
Baptists, who differentiated themselves within the general Puritan and 
Nonconformist background, took over the general substance of seven- 
teenth-century confessional Protestantism, particularly as embodied in 
the Thirty-nine Articles (which were more nearly the General Baptist 
position as to the substance of the faith) and the Westminster Confes- 
sion, adopted as the basis of their own statements by the Particular 
Bapists, and thus thereafter most widely influential of the great Protest- 
ant confessions among Baptists. 


One who places in parallel columns the articles on Communion of 
Saints in the Westminster Confession (1648) and the Particular Bap- 
tist Confession (1677) will at once be impressed by the close dependence 
of the latter upon the former. The language is slightly altered; certain 
phrases are omitted or brought into a different setting; but the family 
resemblance remains. No doubt the Baptists, who were a minority 
group, found it an excellent thing to be able to agree with so influential 
a body as the Westminster Assembly; but, equally, there is no doubt 
that the article embodied their hearty belief. It is in place here to 
cite the text of Article xxvii of the English Baptist Confession of 1689 
(first published in 1677) for the reason that this particular Baptist 
Confession circulated very widely in Great Britain and, with two added 
articles, became the famous Philadelphia Confession, so extensively used 
in the United States. The text of Article xxvii is as follows: 


“1. All saints that are united to Jesus Christ their Head, by his 
Spirit and Faith; although they are not made thereby one person 
with him, have fellowship in his Graces, sufferings, death, resurrec- 
tion and glory; and being united with one another in love, they 
have communion with each others gifts and graces; and obliged 
to the performance of such duties, publick and private, in an order- 
ly way, as do conduce to their mutual good, both in the inward 
and outward man. 


“2. Saints by profession are bound to maintain an holy fellow- 
ship and communion in the worship of God, and in performance 
of such other spiritual services as tend to their mutual edification ; 
as also in relieving each other in outward things according to their 
several abilities, and necessities; which communion, according to 
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the rule of the Gospel, ought specially to be exercised by them 
in the relations wherein they stand, whether in families or in 
churches ; yet as God offereth opportunity is to be extended to all 
the household of faith, even all those who in every place call upon 
the name of the Lord Jesus; nevertheless, their communion with 
one another as Saints, doth not take away nor infringe the title 
or property which each man hath in his goods and possessions.” 2 


Notwithstanding the fact that Baptists published and extensively cir- 
culated confessions of faith, it should be borne in mind that these were 
never made the actual juridical basis of their church order and fellow- 
ship. And it should be noted also that certain of these confessions, as 
the New Hampshire Confession (1830), which had wide vogue in the 
northern part of the United States, have no article on “Communion of 
Saints.” As E. T. Hiscox says: 


“Most (Baptist) churches have such summaries (Articles of 
Faith), and each church uses such form as it may prefer; or no 
form at all, if such be its choice. None are binding upon the 
ete of any, and members are not required to subscribe to 
any.” 


Because the content of confessions was so influenced by theological 
differences, one is more likely to find uniformly an article on the Per- 
severance of the Saints than on the Communion of Saints; and yet, 
among General Baptists, one would find the reverse the case. It is 
safe to say that Baptist churches at the present time hold a very free 
attitude toward these earlier confessions, and are even less interested 
to formulate or promulgate a uniform confession than they were at 
the time when the first Baptist confessions appeared. On the other 
hand, the Communion of Saints, in some proper sense, has been an 
ideal which Baptists quite generally have sought to realize. 

Coupled with the question as to the Communion of Saints is an 
inquiry into Baptist belief in an Invisible Church., It is true that 
Baptist confessions have in time past had a good deal of reference, 
in relevant connections, to the Invisible Church. But they were no 
more original in this than in the matter of the Communion of Saints. 
This general idea of the distinction between the visible and the in- 


2 Vide McGlothlin, Baptist Confessions of Faith, pp. 268 ff. In addition, on the 
general matters of Baptist history, vide, W. T. Whitley, A Baptist Bibliography, 
2 vols. (London, 1916-22) ; ibid., A History of the British Baptists (London, 
1923); A. H. Newman, The Baptists (New York, 1894). ! 

3E, T. Hiscox, The New Directory for Baptist Churches (Philadelphia, 1894). 
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visible church was directly taken over by them from the great church 
confessions from which they so extensively borrowed. It was a point 
upon which they were not sensible of any divergence from their evangel- 
ical brethren. The Particular Baptist Confession (1677) followed by 
the Philadelphia Confession (1742) bases the first paragraph of its 
article xxvi (“Of the Church”) rather closely upon the first paragraph 
of the Westminster Article dealing with the same subject; though in 
the remainder of its article it diverges more widely. This first para- 
graph, however, defines the Invisible Church. It is as follows: 


“The Catholick or universal Church, which (with respect to in- 
ternal work of the Spirit, and truth of grace) may be called in- 
visible, consists of the whole number of the elect, that have been, 
are, or shall be gathered into one, under Christ the head thereof; 
and is the spouse, the body, the fulness of him that filleth all in all’ 
(Italics, indicating exact quotation from the Westminster Article, 
mine. )* 


As has been said, one who studies this Article in the context of the 
evangelical confessions of the period discovers that the language which 
distinguishes an invisible from the visible church is not original to 
Baptists. So far as they are concerned, they are manifestly, in this 
regard, dependent upon general 17th century evangelical usage. 

It will be sufficient for the purposes of this article, since Baptists 
do not determine their attitudes toward other followers of Christ mainly 
by the language of some confessional statement® or other, to show 
how this 17th century distinction between the visible and invisible 
church, and in particular the emphasis upon the idea that there is an 
Invisible Church, was perpetuated among Baptists in the late 19th 
century. I can do no better than to cite the teaching of the late Dr. 
A. H. Strong, perhaps the most influential Baptist theologian of his 
time, certainly in America. In his Systematic Theology,’ very early 


in the section in which he deals with “Ecclesiology,” Dr. Strong says 
of the Church: 


“The church of Christ, in its largest signification, is the whole 
company of regenerate persons, in all times and ages, in heaven 
and on earth. In this sense the church is identical with the spiritual 


(New York, 1857), pp. 13, 14; 85-87; Will The Principl 
of Baptists, (London, 1904), p. 65. LW, es isis. eater said ekg eke sh 
8 (New York, 6th Ed., 1899) p. 494 £. 
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kingdom of God; both signify that redeemed humanity in which 
God in Christ exercises actual spiritual dominion. sey 

_ The Scriptures, however, distinguish between this invisible or 
universal church, and the individual church, in which the universal 
church takes local and temporal form, and in which the idea of 
the church as a whole is concretely exhibited.” 


The “individual” church “in which the universal church takes local 
and temporal form” is further defined as 


“that smaller company of regenerate persons, who, in any given 
community, voluntarily unite themselves together for the purpose 
of securing the complete establishment of his kingdom in them- 
selves and in the world.” 


The criterion which decides whether or not a body of believers is 
a true church or not is “Christ’s laws.” What are they? According 
to Dr. Strong, they may be summarized as follows: 


“The sufficiency and sole authority of the Scripture as the rule 
of doctrine and polity; credible evidence of regeneration and con- 
version as prerequisite to church membership; immersion only, as 
answering to Christ’s command of baptism, and to the symbolic 
meaning of the ordinance; the order of the ordinances, Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper, as of divine appointment, as well as the 
ordinances themselves; the right of each member of the church to 
a part in its government and discipline; each church, while holding 
fellowship with other churches, solely responsible to Christ; the 
freedom of the individual conscience, and the total independence 
of church and state.” 


These “laws of Christ” turn out to be another summary of “Baptist 
principles.” One would, in Dr. Strong’s opinion, have to say, if he 
measured existing bodies calling themselves Christian churches by these 
“laws,” that “we cannot regard” most of them “as churches organized 
in all respects according to Christ’s laws, or completely answering”—as 
Baptist churches do—‘to the New Testament model of church organ- 
ization.” At the same time, he allows that, “in a somewhat loose and 
modified sense,” we may call these other bodies churches. 

There is no need of multiplying instances. This has been the “historic 
position” of most Baptist churches. It has widespread contemporary 
expression as the theoretic basis. of the Baptist outlook, though it has 
to be acknowledged that in practice the attitude of Baptists toward 
those of other denominations and of Baptist churches toward other 
churches is by no means so rigid, in many sections of the world. How- 
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ever, we find authorities expressing themselves in our day in very 
similar terms. We may content ourselves with two citations: The 
first is an action taken by the Northern Baptist Convention, in 1919, 
in response to the overtures of an interdenominational Ad Interim 
Committee on Church Union. The reply was in part as follows: 


_ “In declining this invitation, however, Christian courtesy de- 
mands that the Northern Baptist Convention should state its posi- 
tion as to organic church union with other Christian denominations. 
This we make, not with any desire to pose as judges of our Chris- 
tian brethren, but in the interest of mutual understanding. 

“The Baptist denomination is a collection of independent demo- 
cratic churches. Not one of these churches recognizes any ecclesias- 
tical authority superior to itself. They are grouped in associations, 
State Conventions, and a national Convention, but none of these 
groups has any control over a local church, beyond what lies in 
common faith, practice and service. The denomination, in so far 
as it is a unity, is a federation of independent democracies. In the 
nature of the case, therefore, anything like organic union of 
Baptist churches with other denominations is impossible. There 
is no centralized body that could deliver Baptist churches in any 
merger or corporate unity. If Baptist churches do not have or- 
ganic unity among themselves, they obviously cannot have organic 
unity wtih other denominations. By the very nature of our organ- 
ization, we are estopped from seeking organic union with other 
denominations.” * 


Only one of “Christ’s laws” is here stressed, the independency of 
the local church. The second instance is more inclusive. 

During the winter of 1935-1936 the President and Secretary of the 
Baptist World Alliance were in India. Upon leaving India in February, 
1936, they prepared and communicated an address to the Baptist people 
in India, in which they said: 


“We do not forget the work of Christians of other names. We 
glorify God also in them. We have enjoyed association with many 
of these, and we pray that grace may be with them and with all 
who love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. Yet with deep con- 
viction we hold that the simplicities of the Gospel of the New 
Testament, as Baptists seek to present it, have for our day and 
generation distinctive power and worth. Believers’ baptism, by its 
emphasis on personal faith, has a spiritual and ethical significance 
which no alternative rite possesses; and its very form symbolizes 
and brings home the central truths and experiences of the Gospel 


7 Vide, Annual of the Northern Baptist Convention, 1919, pp. 228-230. 
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with unique power (Rom. vi. 4). Baptists take the universal priest- 
hood of believers so seriously that they have no room for a sacer- 
dotal order, and cannot permit any human caste or group to have 
dominion over their faith. Moreover, they are pioneers and advo- 
cates of spiritual and religious freedom, and would cease to be 
themselves and would fail their Lord if they abandoned their his- 
toric position. They recognize that in an imperfect world liberty 
involves perils and inconveniences, but hold that it is better to 
endure these than to sacrifice liberty itself. Christian unity is some- 
times regarded as organic union—a shallow and misleading inter- 
pretation. “Unity” in this special sense is by some emphasized 
as if it were an absolute demand, and the merging of the various 
Christian communions a primary obligation. Baptists have not so 
learned Christ. They stress three great words—Trutu, FREEDom, 
Unity; and they rank them in this order. Truth and freedom 
are foundation and precondition of any genuinely Christian unity ; 
and to sacrifice either of these in the interests of external unifica- 
tion would be a lowering of the Christian standard. In thus writing, 
we know that we express the mind of our people the world over, 
and we are confident that you share this outlook and stand with 
them. They are ready at all times gladly to co-operate with fellow- 
Christians so far as there is agreement of conviction, but as trustees 
of an exceedingly precious heritage and members of a communion 
whose witness God has acknowledged in all the continents of earth, 
they dare not slight Him by ignoring or trifling with their steward- 
ship. They would stand fast in the freedom with which Christ 
has made us free.” ® 


These citations will indicate sufficiently the qualifications upon “the 
communion of saints” and complete mergence of the “body of Christ” 
which Baptists have felt and continue, very largely, to feel. No abstract 
principle of the Communion of Saints, no general endorsement of the 
ideal of an Invisible Church could do more than create a certain tension, 
sometimes distressing in its intensity, in relation to this problem. So 
long as Baptists believed that their faith and practice rested upon 
“laws” of Christ, they were bound to be pulled both ways: on the one 
hand, in the direction indicated by these laws; on the other hand, in 
the direction of more active fellowship with other Christians. That 
they have gone a long way in the direction of fellowship and practical 
co-operation scarcely needs argument. This is the real area in which 
"8 The above is the principal of four paragraphs in the address “To the Members 


of the Baptist Communion in India” promulgated by George W. Truett and J. H. 
Lshb ook! for the Baptist World Alliance, Feb. Ist, 1936. 
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they have proved up on their ancient emphasis upon the Communion 
of Saints and have tested the reality of the Invisible Church. 


Any one who is familiar with the struggles of Baptists with the 
Standing Order, in New England, will be the more impressed by their 
consistent emphasis upon toleration, or as one may better phrase it, 
upon religious liberty, in their Rhode Island colony, where they might, 
had they chosen, have pursued a very different policy. Liberty of 
conscience was something by which they set great store, and which 
with a good measure of consistency they extended to others. The point 
is that liberty of conscience supplies an atmosphere in which the spirit 
of “the Communion of Saints” can germinate and spring into being. 
And not a little of free church mutuality and good will on this con- 
tinent is due to the general acceptance of this principle. But Baptists 
have done much more than seek to generate an atmosphere in which 
mutuality could flourish. It can be shown that, in their full proportion, 
they have had a share in promoting not only idealistic and philanthropic 
movements, but that in the more narrowly religious field also they have 
contributed to the achievement of comity, co-operation and unity of 
action. No attempt will be made here to outline this contribution; but 
anyone who cares to trace the development of those movements in 
which evangelical Christians sought conjointly to express their Christian 
faith and aspiration, will find the contribution of Baptists significant. 
This is true of the evangelistic movements of the last hundred years, 
of the foreign mission movement, of the rise of the Sunday School 
and the development of religious education, and of the various stages 
of the movement for church federation. Among the supporters of the 
American Sunday School Union at its inception was Rev. William 
Staughton, afterwards President of Columbia College, Washington, 
D. C., but at the time an influential Baptist pastor in Philadelphia.® At 
the meeting in 1893 out of which came the Foreign Missions Conference 
of North America, Baptists North and South were represented. H. A. 
Tupper, representing Southern Baptists, was a member of the first 
Business Committee of the Conference; H. C. Mabie, representing 
Northern Baptists, was a member of the Business Committee of the 
second annual meeting, and Chairman of the Committee on Arrange- 
ments of the third annual meeting.° At the organization meeting of 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, Rev. Rivington 


9 Vide, The Sunday School Movement in America, p. 64. 
10 Vide, International Conf. of For. Miss. Bds., 1893. 
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D. Lord, a Baptist, acted as Recording Secretary, while President Harry 
Pratt Judson of the University of Chicago was a Vice President that 
same year (1909).11 These are but illustrations of the fashion in which 
Baptists, from conviction, have entered into that co-operation which is 
the surest index of genuine Communion of Saints. With some notable 
exceptions, as for example the refusal of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention to enter the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, 
Baptists have been found supplying leadership and support in all major 
co-operative movements of Protestantism, at home and abroad. Where 
Baptists have held an insular or provincial attitude, they have not been 
alone in it. As with other Christian bodies, Baptist churches have 
moved at unequal rate out of their religious insularity and provincial- 
ism. They have moved out of it, moreover, for the same general 
reasons and under the same general influences which released the more 
progressive members of confessional bodies from its hold. All of 
them shared, though no doubt in varying measure, in what one may 
well term a change in the intellectual climate of evangelical religion—a 
broad cultural shift which during the last few decades has increasingly 
affected common thought in many aspects besides that of religion. 
What, in the writer’s judgment, is a very important consideration has 
been reserved for the last. It has to be understood that there is in 
process among Baptists, as with other Christian bodies, a liberalization 
of attitudes toward the past, a process which is destined to induce yet 
further changes in time to come. Baptists are not unique in this ex- 
perience. The fact is that the general outlook of many within evangel- 
ical Christendom is slowly changing. Historical, critical, psychological, 
philosophical, and scientific studies are tending to put the process of 
the Christian religion through the centuries into a new perspective. 
The result is that not a few of the leaders and more highly educated 
members of certain Baptist churches, and here and there an entire 
congregation, without abating their reverence for the New Testament, 
have ceased to think of it as a codex, once for all settling matters of 
faith and practice. They have ceased to hold that Jesus enunciated 
ecclesiastical “laws”, however willing to allow that the principles which 
are expressed or implied in his life and teaching penetrate to the core 
of all life and faith. They have come to look upon the New Testament 
as a transcript of a growing community of experience, reflecting in 
various sections, emphases and perspectives, the fresh and kindling 


11 Vide, First Annual Report, Federal Council of Churches, 1909. 
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sense of reality which discipleship to Jesus brought the first century 
Christian community. They have realized that the ecclesiastical order 
or orders, disclosed by the New Testament, represent initial and per- 
haps pragmatic attempts on the part of the Christian community to 
body forth in institutions the essentials of the new community life into 
which the first believers had come. They have come, in consequence, 
to hold that neither the Bible nor any epoch of the past lays down a 
final pattern by which the religious life must express itself. As a 
result, in their judgment, there is continually upon the churches the 
necessity, without breaking their connection with the past, of making 
the expression of their faith more adequately contemporary. In their 
understanding, there is no law which prevents Christians of today from 
moving in the difection of a common understanding of what is fruitful 
and expressive of our common faith and our common hopes. Such 
Baptists recognize, in varying measure, that the content of the faith 
itself changes, that not all those matters to which Christians of a past 
epoch gave their earnest attention need be matters of primary concern 
with us ; that Christians of the creed-making and confession-writing cen- 
turies debated matters urgently related to the general milieu of their 
time, but perhaps of minor or secondary import, in any given instance, 
for today. These modern Baptists, whose number I do not attempt 
to estimate, with like-minded folk in other evangelical bodies, would 
incline to say accordingly that Christians of today are not bound by 
either the standards or the practices of another age, except in so far 
as these may be involved in an expression of the essential faith itself. 
They would not flout the past; they would recognize that the reality 
of our contemporary faith must be rendered to us in part through the 
alembic of. the classic faith; they would make him about whom that 
classic faith was oriented himself the touchstone of its adequacy. 
Why call attention to what is even yet a minority viewpoint? For 
the reason that, if Baptists generally, and other evangelical Christians 
generally, stood upon this platform, the whole question as to the next 
step toward an essentially organic and corporate expression of our 
common faith would be greatly simplified. The writer of this paper 
is no prophet, but would suggest in conclusion that it may be very 
much easier to juggle ancient phrases than to interpret what the Spirit 
saith unto the churches in this our day. The newer outlook which 
critical and historical scholarship tends to make a common possession 
in our time seems essential to any fundamental freedom from the legal- 
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isms which have bound all our ecclesiastical orthodoxies to a past which 
was once living and vibrant, but is now dead. No significant step 
toward organic union can be taken, in the writer’s j udgment, until some 
emancipating insight sets us free from our creedal prepossessions, from 
our crystallized attitudes toward the past. Organic union can have no 
spiritual significance except as it embodies a genuine ecumenical under- 
standing of our faith. Baptists have been sensitive to the barrier which 
these attitudes in other impose, they have not always been so fully 
aware of the limitations implicit in their own attitudes and insistences. 
But neither Baptists nor any other body of Christians will be justified 
in moving away from what they have realized until a more inclusive 
and fundamental realization liberates them to do so. These liberating 
processes are slow of realization. Meanwhile, however, we can grow 
the spirit of mutuality and good will and can multiply the activities in 
which we stand shoulder to shoulder. 


BOOKS OF INTEREST TO MINISTERS 


An Introduction to the New Testament. Kirsopp Lake and Silva Lake. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1937. Pp. x+302. $2.50. 


Our mail from recent graduates often contains inquiries about this and that in 
the New Testament field, questions which are not answered in the heavy intro- 
ductions, questions in which the average student of today is deeply interested 
but for which the answers in the class room have been too technical, questions 
asked at Christmas and at Easter. Formerly it was necessary to write many 
pages in reply, today we should begin by asking whether the inquirer had read 
the Lakes’ Introduction to the New Testament. 

The practical book on New Testament Introduction for busy ministers has 
appeared. It was designed for students in colleges and seminaries, for hard-pressed 
teachers whose students will no longer read heavy introductions but especially 
for the many young ministers who cannot understand their class notes on Intro- 
duction to the New Testament, who took it upon authority only promptly to 
forget it and now have not the time to look it up in ponderous tomes. 

And surely any minister who is a graduate of a respectable seminary will not 
admit that he cannot follow what is popular with students of English 35 at 
Harvard University and with classes in Bible at Brown University. Just because 
these materials have been put to the test in the classroom are they so useful 
to the seminary graduate. 

Criticism is here mixed with large doses of common sense; clarity accompanies 
brevity; freedom from dogmatic assumption or purpose is conspicuous; varying 
points of view are fairly presented and the student is never deceived into believ- 
ing that much has been settled or can be settled. And the volume is up-to-date— 
look under form criticism, the Chester Beatty Papyrus, Son of Man, Elymas or 
Bar Jesus, pagan, doxology in Romans, for example. The many who desire to 
know on what date Nisan 15 occurred in A. D. 30 have the answer on page 247. 

The study is really in three parts: 1. The Books of the New Testament, 185 
pages; 2. The Background of the New Testament, about 56 pages; 3. Appendices, 
52 pages. 

Part I tells the story of authorship, content, date and so on in such a charming 
manner that one does not weary of it but finds it homiletically useful. Part II 
demonstrates conclusively that no New Testament class room need any longer 
give so many hours to background. What is necessary to know is here in less 
than sixty pages. The Appendices, in our judgment, are a constituent element 
of the discussion. How much time the busy minister loses searching for dates, 
list of high priests, names of Roman emperors, kings and procurators of Judea, 
the legates of Syria, the topography of the New Testament, and especially the 
main body of primitive Christian tradition. It is all conveniently arranged for 
immediate use here. 

A well chosen list of problems, a selected bibliography and a general index 
help make this Introduction a very useful one for the minister. It is a book 
worth purchasing even upon the instalment plan. 

Conrap Henry MorHniMaAn. 
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David Joris: Wéiedertiufer und Kaimpfer fiir Toleranz Im 16. Jahr- 
hundert. Roland H. Bainton. Leipzig: M. Heinsius Nachfolger, 
ee . Pp. viti+229. Rm. 9. Source documents. Bibliography. 

ndex. 


A well-documented original study of the life and significance of David Joris, 
Anabaptist and champion of toleration. This simply told story of a very ad- 
venturous and dramatic career of the sixteenth century might well attract the 
attention of any searching for historical materials for the screen. David Joris 
who had been an Anabaptist and mystic became a leader of the remnant of those 
that survived the Muenster catastrophe, a founder of the Mennonites. Persecuted 
and a fugitive in the Netherlands, he transformed himself into Johan von Briigge 
and settled with his large family in Basel. He lived and died there in honor 
but three years after his death, the inquisition wreaked vengeance upon his bones. 

This study is of such primary significance to an appreciation of early Protestant 
spiritualism and Anabaptism that it appears as Ergadnzungsband VI of the Archiv 
fiir Reformationsgeschichte edited by Walter Friedensburg and Otto Scheel. 
Thus another American Church Historian has made the German hall of fame! 

C. H. M. 


Ethik; Der evangelische Weg der Verwirklichung des Guten. Alfred 
Dedo Mueller. Berlin: Verlag von Alfred Toepelmann, 1937. 
Pp. xiv+418. Rm. 8.50. 


Volume 4 of Die Theologie im Abrisz edited by Professor Heinrich Frick of 
Marburg. 

Professor Alfred Dedo Mueller of Leipzig has the honor of publishing the 
first German evangelical book on ethics which attempts to integrate contemporary 
problems of family, people, state, church and life with the requirements of Christian 
faith. Without surrendering theological postulates, the issues of contemporary life 
in Germany are faced in a realistic way. Ethics definitely becomes practical—a 
way of living in the actual world. ; 

A good third of the study is devoted to orientation; the remainder grapple 
with the realization of ethical values, in personal and group relationships today. 
Marriage is interpreted not merely from the legal but from the biological and 
erotic points of view with special attention upon the status of the illegitimate 
child. Pacifism is repudiated, war is however only the ultima ratio of God and 
man; the Christian warrier must be a crusader; every war must be ethically 
judged; war may be engaged in only as final resort; new ways of preventing war 
must be discovered but the will to peace must not grow out of weakness, coward- 
ice or loss of honor. Some very sobering questions are put to the church whose 
mission can be fulfilled only through the cross. If Christianity would survive, it 
must not only be concerned about existing issues, it must resolve the ethical be- 
wilderment so characteristic of the membership of the Christian churches—it must 
lead. The inner life must be fused with a divine interpretation of the environment 
in which it participates. A very comprehensive analysis and synthesis of existing 


ethical problems. Carine 
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Karl Barth’s Idea of Revelation. Peter Halman Monsma. Somerville, 
N. J.: Somerset Press, Inc., 1937. Pp. 218. $2.00. 


If one can only be patient long enough, the investigation will appear which 
will settle in decisive fashion the problem at issue. Monsma’s dissertation enables 
any minister to understand the origin, development and present status of Barthian- 
ism. In a very friendly, appreciative, sympathetic way the author demonstrates 
the inadequacies in the assumptions and conclusions “of a man whose sincerity, 
friendliness, and scholarly attainments he highly esteems.” 

The study consists of three parts: the origin and development of Barth’s 
theology; his idea of revelation; findings: The historical section comprising the 
first half of the book is an essay in orientation of unusual merit, summarizing 
briefly the religious thought of such writers as Schlatter, Harnack, Herrmann, 
Troeltsch, Schweitzer and others. Barth’s religious and theological development 
is critically traced from the cradle to the present time. Of the dozen German 
and Swiss theologians who are mentioned as influencing Barth in the course of 
the years, Herrmann, Blumhardt, Kutter, and Overbeck are correctly discerned 
to be the most significant; Kierkegaard and Dostoyefsky playing a far less im- 
portant role. The documentation consists of over 430 supporting references and 
the bibliography is ample. 

The two Barthian emphases singled out for specific criticism are his idea of 
the discontinuity between God and man and faith as something having independent 
validity. The latter is rejected because of its logical weaknesses, the variations 
traceable in Barth himself, Barth’s own employment of the very processes of 
reasoning he repudiates, his personal concern over his argument, his acceptance 
of the Christian tradition, his unnatural interpretation of the Bible, his inability 
to explain Romans 1 and 2, and the indefinite, vague, obscure contents of the 
Barthian revelation. 

Professors of preaching might warn their students against the Barthian 
homiletics : 


“No Anknipfungspunkt in the auditors should be sought, whether in the 
introduction, the body, or the conclusion of a sermon, for such a procedure 
implies a misunderstanding of God’s Word, that does not need man’s art 
but finds its own entrance into the lives of men. Nor should a preacher 
regard the people he addresses as lost creatures, but he should simply 
preach the Word.” 


The proof-reading did not catch all the printer’s errors, for example, Ertag 
p. 10, majectic p. 44, onself p. 59, abtsract p. 64, philisophy pp. 103, 105, writies 
p. 212, ethlics p. 217. Gers 


A History of the Expansion of Christianity: Volume I. The First 
Five Centuries (to be completed in six volumes). Kenneth Scott 
Latourette. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1937, Pp. xxiv-+ 
412. $3.50. 


A rather ambitious project is A History of the Expansion of Christianity 
in six large volumes aggregating about a million words. The first volume 
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devoted to the first five centuries of Christianity has just appeared and it is 
hoped that the entire work may be available within seven years. The documenta- 
tion is based on both primary and secondary materials. The extensive bibliog- 
raphies are not only conveniently arranged but well annotated. The average 
reader will find the interpretation of the map difficult. The index is very far 
from adequate. For the chief value of this work to historians is its digest of 
the findings of scholars upon moot points and its source references but neither 
of these appears in the very abbreviated ten page index. Compare, for example, 
the index of Baron’s “A Social and Religious History of the Jews,” 840 pages 
of text and 100 pages of index! In Chapter I the works of Dill are quoted 
thirteen times; those of Case seven times; in Chapter III a single work of 
Harnack is referred to thirty-three times yet the index does not contain the 
names of Dill, Case, Harnack or the titles to their works. We suggest that the 
index of the succeeding volumes be greatly expanded to permit ready reference. 

The author discusses the growth of Christianity from Jesus to the beginning 
of the conversion of the northern barbarians, emphasizing its content, successes 
and failures, manner of spread, and the interaction between Christianity and its 
environment. The point of view is Christian and the method mildly scientific. 

C. H. M. 


Christendom and Islam. W. Wilson Cash, New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1937. Pp. xiii+193. $2.00. 


The Haskell Lectures delivered in the Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin 
College, 1936-37. The secretary of the Church Missionary Society in London, 
formerly a missionary in the Moslem world, after studying Islam for more than 
thirty years, here records his conclusions regarding Islam, Christianity and the 
relations between the two. Islamic history is divided into seven periods: 1. Life 
of Mohammed, A.D. 570-632; 2. Eastward spread of Islam, A. D. 632-661; 
3. The Omayyad rule at Damascus, A.D. 661-749; 4. The Abbaside rule at 
Bagdad, A.D. 749-1258; 5. The Ottoman rule to the defeat at Vienna, A. D. 
1258-1583; 6. The Decline of Ottoman Turkey to the republic, A. D. 1683-1923; 
7. Contemporary Turkey, since 1923. Lines of approach between the two religions 
proposed are through personal and spiritual experience, prayer, their common 
background, Judaism, and the character of Christ. A considerable correction of 
earlier orthodox Christian points of view is attempted. C. H. M. 


Church and State in the Modern World. Henry Pitney Van Dusen, 
et al. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1937. Pp. 231. $2.00. 


Church and State. Ryllis A. Goslin. New York: Foreign Policy 
Association. Pp. 46. 35 cents. 


The former is the sixth series on the Rauschenbusch Foundation of The Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School. A popular, somewhat disjointed, and at times too 
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vague presentation of a few of the problems in the relationship between church 
and state. It is deficient in historical perspective, orientation in American environ- 
ment and because of theological assumptions. It contains important factual data 
but fails to set forth anything like an adequate constructive program to guide 
either church or state in the present conflict. 

The latter is a very frank graphic sociological study of what has happened to 
the church in occidental culture since the World War with a German comparison 
between socialism and Christianity. Geri Ne 


Ministers’ Service Book. James D. Morrison. Willett Clark and 
Company, Chicago. 1937. Pp. xvit+268. $1.50. 


A minister has no more important or difficult task than that of leading his 
congregation in worship. Accordingly, any help to that end he should eagerly 
welcome and utilize. This becomes all the more imperative in the absence of 
a prescribed liturgy. To all ministers, but especially to those in non-liturgical 
churches, this book brings effective reinforcement. It is just what its name 
suggests. There is no kind of service for which the minister will not find 
direction and helpful material. The author presents an extensive and varied 
selection from the rich liturgical treasures of the past, and in addition meets a 
need acutely felt in our time by presenting formulations of faith and purpose 
gathered from contemporary sources and consonant with the spirit of today. 
A discussion of the nature of worship in the introduction, and suggested orders 
of service will assist the minister to an intelligent use of the contents of the 
book, and will also perhaps stimulate his own originality in the conduct of worship. 
Mr. Morrison has further placed ministers in his debt by the admirable liturgical 
section which he has contributed to the New Church Hymnal recently published 
by the D. Appleton-Century Company. Of special value here are the responsive 
readings than which I know none better. J. Bas 


“The New Church Hymnal,” just published by the D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, answers a need long-felt by American churchmen and teachers of religion, 
namely, for a good, medium-sized, medium-priced, up-to-date hymnal, vitally in- 
spiring for both private and public worship. 

H. Augustine Smith, well-known editor of several editions of the “Hymnal 
for American Youth,” “Hymns for the Living Age,” etc., is the Editor-in-Chief, 
and he has undoubtedly achieved his finest work in this collection of hymns. He 
has had the able assistance of Edmund Shippen Barnes, Howard Chandler Robbins 
and James Dalton Morrison in this notable work. 

Selection and arrangement of hymns, tunes and services are equally commend- 
able as to convenience and attractiveness and utility for the church and the church 
school of the present day. An adequate number of the best among familiar hymns 
and tunes is found here as well as an excellent selection of European revivals and 
newer American hymns and tunes of unquestioned merit. Churchmen, searching 
for reality and for virility in liturgy and public worship, will welcome this 
splendid volume. Grin 
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A History of Christian Worship. Oscar Hardman. Nashville, Tenn. : 
The Cokesbury Press, 1937. Pp. 263. $2.00. 


Dr. Hardman, professor of Pastoral and Liturgical Theology in the University 
of London, has given us a remarkable book. It is only against the background 
of wide, exact, and sympathetic learning, that such a balanced survey of so 
broad a field can be made. The entire sweep of Christian history from the 
first century to the present is included. In each of the chapters, there is a 
discussion of,—1l. A survey of the period; 2. The estates of men and their func- 
tions in worship; 3. Places of worship, and liturgical books and music; 4. Initia- 
tion and ecclesiastical description; 5. Corporate worship; 6. The hallowing of 
life; 7. Popular devotions. There is added a brief but competent bibliography. 
The Index is unusually good, and it needs to be, because so many terms and 
usages are rather unfamiliar to readers brought up in non-liturgical churches. By 
means of the Index, however, the inexperienced reader will find brief but adequate 
explanations of liturgical terms. 

The publication of this book by the Cokesbury Press marks an epoch in the 
religious life of our time. The editors evidently believe that pastors and in- 
telligent laymen in the so-called evangelical churches are needing and demanding 
a treatment like this; and in this belief the reviewer concurs. Our times are show- 
ing a deepening interest in the worship phase of church life, and this author 
will enable us to set up our enrichment programs in view of the rich traditions 
of the Christian centuries. And, further, for those who may wish to do further 
study in this fascinating realm, this discussion will furnish a splendid guide. 

Perhaps one should add that the point of view is that of the Anglican Church, 
which, however, the author neither attempts to cover up nor to force upon the 
reader. F. O. E. 


The Man That Changed the World. Frederick B. Fisher. Nashville, 
Tenn.: The Cokesbury Press, 1937. Pp. 208. $2.00. 


In taking up a new study of Jesus, one wonders what new approach will make 
the book a genuine contribution. Dr. Fisher, as a former missionary and keen 
student of Eastern religions, calls attention in a fresh and vital way to the 
interpenetration of all religions in the Graeco-Roman world. He helps us to see 
the Master in a larger milieu than usual, by placing him in the center of that 
throbbing life, reflecting to some degree the far East as well as the nearer East. 
At the same time, he avoids the danger of making Christianity simply another 
syncretistic type of religion. The Christ of this book is a splendid creative figure, 
with a message distinctively his own, a message as greatly needed today as 
in the first century. Further, in the last two chapters, “The World That Is 
Being Made by Him,” and “The Soul That Finds Itself in Him,’ the author 
in his usual incisive way, indicates the present values of the Christian faith. The 


canvas is large, the Christ is magnetic and strong, the challenge is forceful. 
1 ©}, 19, 
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Stocking Tales. Jay T. Stocking. Boston: The Pilgrim Press, 19370 
Bp 19. VSl2p: 


Dr. Stocking was eminent in many ways, but his congregations are likely to 
remember him fully as much for his sermonettes and stories to children as for 
any other activity of his fruitful ministry. Dr. Blanchard, editor of this charm- 
ing book of stories, declares: “The love of the children was one of the things 
that pleased him most, and the things he could do for them satisfied him as 
hardly anything else ever did.” There is a fancifulness and an informality about 
these stories that will charm the children and the childlike of every age. Some 
of these could be told as they are, but, as the editor intimates, the personality 
of the teller was an essential part of the original procedure. Certain it is that 
this is a book that children will read and prize, and be the better for so doing. 

ESO EB: 


How to Lead a Bible School. W. Edward Raffety. Cincinnati Ohio: 
The Standard Publishing Co., 1936. Pp. 182. $1.25. 


Every pastor and religious educator is on the lookout for books that the laymen 
in our churches will read and benefit from. Dr. Raffety, out of a wonderfully 
rich experience, both academic, technical, and practical, presents us with such 
a book. There is a.sparkle about the book which his friends associate with a 
twinkle in his eye. ° Common sense is a keynote of the volume. Virtually all 
the important topics which one looks for in a good book on church school organ- 
ization and administration are discussed and illuminated. Dr. Raffety, a graduate 
of the Rochester Theological Seminary, 1903, has occupied so many positions 
of high responsibility that we must refer our readers to “Who’s Who” for the 
more important. This book gathers up the mature reflections of successful leader- 
ship in the church school. HC OsE 


The Modern Church School Series: Units 7,8 and 9. Boston: The 
Pilgrim Press, 1937. Each unit, 30 cents. 


This series of pamphlets consists of study units based on experiments in in- 
formal teaching. They provide for longer sessions, flexible informality, and com- 
munity expeditions and activities. 

Jeanette E. Perkins has written Unit No. 7, “While the Earth Remaineth,” a 
springtime unit on change and continuing life. The pamphlet describes six Pri- 
mary services of worship for the Easter Season. 


Margaret Dulles Edwards is the author of No. 8, “Easter,” a Junior unit of 
work. 


Number 9 consists of four units of work for Juniors on the problems of peace 
and war, each by a different writer. The title is “Changing Swords into Plow- 
shares.” 

These booklets offer to progressive leaders in our church schools adequate guid- 
ance in the newer type of material. They have all been tried out and found 
successful. BT Olr: 
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Ecclesiastes 12: 1-4 


Take time to taste life, O strong youth. 
Pluck the blossoms that brighten the trail. 

When the heart speaks accept it as truth: 
Seek beauty before she turn pale. 


- Dismiss every care from the mind. 
Let the body be free from all strain. 
Young manhood is soon left behind, 
And swiftly is spent all youth’s gain. 


Lean years are to come when you cry: 
“No gladness now blesses my sight: 
The sun has grown dark in my sky. 
The moon and the stars shed no light. 


“Clouds follow showers without fail. 
The house where life dwells is in gloom, 
For those who protect it are frail 
And its servants have gone to their doom. 


“Bright eyes never peep through the blinds: 
The doors never open and close. 
The water-wheel wearily grinds. 
From bird-song the sweetness all goes.’ 


—THomas WEARING 
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Prayer in a Troubled World * 


Eternal Spirit, evermore creating, 
Throughout Thy living universe far-flung 
Thy purpose throbs in pulses unabating, 
Thy glory by the morning star 1s sung— 
Vet this fair earth is in the shadow waiting 
Where human hearts by bitterness are wrung! 


O Thou in Whom a holy fulness dwelleth, 
Who has the mystic fount of life within, 

Whose quick’ning Spirit where it listeth telleth 
How man may triumph over death and sin— 

Flood Thou our souls, Thou Presence Purifying, 
Help us our battle for the right to win! 


Thrust from the mark by lust of exploitation, 

Peoples once mighty bow them in the dust; 
False pride of nations, racial exaltation, 

Set armies marching, driven by thew lust— 
God of the Nations, Ruler of Creation, 

Thine arm can save, in Thee alone we trust! 


O Thou from Whom all our discerning cometh, 
Thou Light of Lights, flood our dim souls this hour! 
Out of the depths which Thy compassion plumbeth, 
Up from defeat to overcoming power 
Lift us, we pray, unto a life triumphant, 
And go before us, though the war-clouds lower! 


Lost in the maze of purposes contending, 
In the dark night of mortal strife and pain, 
Spread Thou the mantle of Thy love unending, 
Round the bewildered, and their way make plan! 
Gird those brave souls, upon Thy will depending, 
Who rise to build the common weal again! 


O Thou on Whom our human good dependcth, 
Who from of old hast been Thy people’s stay, 
Whose bounty like the gentle rain descendeth, 
And like the dew is fresh from day to day, 
Quicken our spirits, as we wait expectant, 
That we may go in strength upon our way! 


—Henry Burke Rosins 


*(This hymn was sung at the Chapel Service, January 11th. 
Tune, “Finlandia” ) 


IMPRESSIONS OF A TROUBLED WORLD 


ALBERT WILLIAM BEAVEN 


K NOWING that readers of this article already have heard many speak- 

ers and read various articles describing the general world situation, 
I can only hope, in giving these impressions which came to me on our 
trip around the world, that they will add some little color to the general 
picture which all must have in their mind. 

Undoubtedly the most important feature in the world situation which 
has developed within the last two years has been the consolidating of 
the block of totalitarian states,—formation of the Berlin, Rome, Tokyo 
axis. Thus we face not only the rise of the state-dominated communi- 
ties, but we have the most powerful of them consolidated into a world 
bloc, thus implementing their ideas and purposes by a uniform policy 
which they can urge by simultaneous pressure, and support by a con- 
solidation of their financial and military resources. 

Over against this bloc are the nations holding democratic forms of 
government but these ideas are not implemented by any general co- 
operation between the nations which stand for them, nor by a unified 
policy or consolidated presentation of our points of view. The net re- 
sult is that when the games are called we very frequently lose by 
default. The other group is there, ready to play; we do not know 
what we want, and therefore the game is called in their favor. Un- 
doubtedly this was true in Manchukuo, it was true in Abyssinia, and 
it is true now in North China. If it was true when these states were 
working singly, it will be even more so now that they are working 
together. What this means for the future well-being of the world, and 
particularly for the perpetuation of democratic ideals, almost anybody 
can see. One of the most imperative necessities of the world, it would 
seem to me, is the determination of the democratic countries to work 
through to a co-operative, clearly-defined foreign policy which will at 
least allow democratic ideals as adequate an implementation as the other 
ideals have. This is not a military appeal so much as an appeal for 
co-operation. Isolation is a very expensive policy in the long run. 

To say that the world is a troubled world is to put it very mildly: 
it is a fearful, tense, and almost terrified world. The picture of 
nations building department-store basements and subway stations to 
house their population during air bombardments is but an illustration 
of the kind of thing one sees in different cities, and it betokens that 
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sense of dread which has been released upon the world with the coming 
of the aeroplane and the initiation of the new method which has appar- 
ently been inaugurated since the treaty by which we outlawed war. 
The nations now do it without calling it “war,” and start it without 
declaring it, so each nation feels itself to be in a position where at 
almost any minute when one of the group of military minded “have- 
not” nations had decided that “their time” had come, something might 
start. 

England has undoubtedly been one of the great restraining factors 
in preventing war during this past year. On the other hand, England 
does not seem to have a clear-cut policy; the only one plank on which 
all stand is that they must not let war come now when they are un- 
prepared. She appears to be torn between two groups, one tending to 
be fascist, or certainly so determined to protect capitalism that they 
are much more fearful of communism than of facism. The net effect 
of this is to have those in power tend to give aid and comfort to 
Germany and to the fascist bloc rather than to any leftist movement. 
Just as strong a group apparently, though not in such large positions 
of power, sees the grave danger of aiding fascism, particularly of 
seeing Spain go fascist. If the grip of Italy and Germany upon the 
Spanish peninsula should be permanent it would practically isolate 
Gibraltar and make the Mediterranean truly an anti-British lake, shak- 
ing England’s hold on her whole Eastern empire. One does not have 
the impression of too strong leadership in Britain at this time. 

The trip which we took, circling Spain and through the Mediterranean 
at the height of the submarine scare, gave us a little induction into the 
kind of mood in which the people of Europe live constantly. Sub- 
marines here, aeroplanes circling the ship there, destroyers trailing us 
yonder—these are all part of the day’s run. When we steamed away 
from Gibraltar in the night with half a dozen great searchlights search- 
ing the crest of almost every wave within twenty-five miles, we had 
again that impression of dread which dominates almost every section 
of the world, a fear justified in this case for only the next day a 
British tanker was sunk not so far from where our ship had just passed. 

Our visit to Egypt was brief, and made briefer owing to the ex- 
cessive irritation caused by the guides and the “baksheesh” hunters. 
Going to Egypt without some personal acquaintance to protect you, is 
like listening to fine music in the open, in a cloud of mosquitoes and 
gnats: the irritation ruins the music. Our advice to anyone is: If 
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you are going to Egypt, have someone that you know and who knows 
the country, there to protect you, otherwise you have practically to 
stoop to verbal murder to protect yourself. 

Our stay in Palestine, on the other hand, was an unalloyed joy, due 
almost entirely to the fact that there we did secure a perfect guide who 
not only did what we needed and cared for us, but protected us against 
all invaders. 

Having discounted the many things that would be artificial and com- 
mercialized, we were able to rise above them and find a real spiritual 
experience in comradeship with the Master of men, who of old walked 
the hillsides of Palestine. As we went with two fishermen in their 
boat in the moonlight over the quiet waters of Galilee, or sat in medi- 
tation on a quiet Sunday afternoon in the Garden of Gethsemane, we 
had what became for us, moments never to be forgotten. 

The political situation in Palestine of course is too well known to 
need comment. The promises of the British government, and the com- 
ing in of the Jewish people, under the pressure of Zionism, have led the 
Arab tribes to fear the setting up, in their midst, of an independent 
country carved out of their territory. They do not object to the com- 
ing of the Jews because of the difference in their religion, but they 
do object to the taking of what they feel is Arab country and giving 
it to another nation. So desperate are they in their determination that 
they have bound themselves together to kill any Arab who sells more 
land to a Jew. Our guide, who was an Arab, admitted that if he 
were to sell any of the land which he owned to a Jew he would be 
dead the next day. The tenseness and bitterness of feeling that one 
finds is foreboding. It does not seem to anyone listening to the talk 
there, even by Britishers, that the partition scheme can go through. 

In India we both were impressed and depressed by what we saw. 
As a symbol of Indian nationalism we saw at Benares the temple, 
where, in place of an idol you find a gigantic relief map of India, and 
the people are asked to worship the mother country. 

Indian patriots, spurred on by Gandhi, formed the Congress party, 
and have won the election in a majority of the districts. Though hesi- 
tating to accept the responsibility that went with being elected, they 
nevertheless have taken office.. They are beginning to find that it is 
much easier to stand outside and criticise than it is to get inside and 
carry the load. Nevertheless, there is an experiment in self-determina- 
tion which is going on there that is very interesting. Not less interest- 
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ing is the attitude of comparatively benevolent waiting which the British 
take. In meetings of the Congress, elected under the slogan of elim- 
inating the British, and for the purpose of discussing how Britain can 
be driven out of India, the peace is kept, in the gathering, by the 
control of British policemen, and plenty of men in British uniform 
are there to see that nobody interferes with the freedom of speech of 
the men who want to condemn England and who plan to eliminate her. 
Indeed, when I talked with the British about what was going on, man 
after man stated that he was very much interested in it, thought they 
should be given a chance to work it out, and that if it did work out, 
his only hope was that India would feel enough regard for England 
to want to remain a member of the general family of British nations. 

We were depressed, as anyone must be, with the poverty and dirt, 
with the limitations on growth self-imposed by India’s caste system and 
her superstitions. One wonders how long a whole people will allow 
itself to be trampled into further poverty by their cows. These ani- 
mals, that elsewhere in the world are a source of wealth cannot be killed 
or eaten here because of religious superstition and they are so poorly 
fed that the milk they give is negligible. Yet Mr. Gandhi wants, 
he says, to die holding onto the tail of a cow. 

It was a source of deep joy to me to meet members of our alumni 
group in India, particularly around Kurnool, Podili, Ongole and Rama- 
patnam. We had a splendid group together on Prayer-meeting Hill 
one evening, near Ongole, when not only Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Bawden, 
97, Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Longley, ’09, and John Martin, ’30, but many 
other leaders in the hospitals and the schools, were present. Mr. 
and Mrs. Witter, who spent last year in our missionary dormitory here, 
had not yet returned to their field at Podili, though we visited that 
field on our way. We also went to Ramapatnam, and saw Mr. and 
Mrs. Boggs, who are doing such splendid work there. I had the priv- 
ilege of going with Dr. and Mrs. Bawden to Bitragunta, where they 
at one time had been located, working among the criminal tribes. 

In Bengal-Orissa I met with Mr. Osgood, ’28, Roadarmel, ’26, and 
Sahu, of our alumni group, and John Howard, an old college-mate of 
mine at Shurtleff. In both South India and Bengal-Orissa we went 
out into the villages as well as into the cities, saw the different types of 
work in the hospitals and schools and had opportunity to talk with both 
nationals and our own leaders about the work, One cannot escape 
the problems that are involved. and the difficulties which the mission- 
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aries face; nor can he fail to get a tremendous thrill in seeing the 
many life-changing processes which they have been able to initiate and 
stimulate among the Indians, Bengalese, and other groups in that section. 

Our visit to Burma, under the leadership of Dr. and Mrs. Chaney— 
the mission secretary, was one of continuous pleasure. Visiting the 
Burma Baptist Convention, we were ablé to get together some ten 
of our alumni—Rev. Lewis B. Rogers, ’07, Merrick C. Parish, ’07, 
Merrick L. Streeter, 10, Edwin T. Fletcher, Mr. and Mrs. Cecil B. 
Hobbs, ’33, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence E. Chaney, 09, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Leo W. Spring, ’06, together with Mrs. Beaven, our daughter, Mar- 
garet, and myself. I had the privilege of seeing Miss Charity Carman 
at Moulmein and contacting others of our group by mail. It was most 
useful to me to compare notes on the field with those whom I had seen 
here at home so many times. 

The Convention itself was an occasion of outstanding spiritual im- 
portance. The memories of Judson, the phenomenal results of the 
preaching of the gospel by generations of our missionaries following 
him, and the work of outstanding Christian leaders, such as Ko-tha-byu 
and others among the natives themselves, has created a work in Burma 
which must inspire anyone as much as can any record written in 
missionary annals. Naturally we were particularly interested in visit- 
ing the field where Mr. and Mrs. Cecil Hobbs, recent graduates of 
Colgate-Rochester, are working. Though they have been there only 
two years, they have made a place for themselves which I think can 
fairly be described as decidedly above average. Mr. Hobbs has devoted 
himself to learning the language, in a way that enabled him to preach 
the main sermon before one of their annual Conventions. He officiated 
at a meeting where I spoke, presiding with dignity and using the Bur- 
mese language with facility. This was the testimony of all the mis- 
sionaries, who themselves understood it and were deeply interested in 
his progress. Mr. and Mrs. Hobbs have gained real favor among the 
missionaries for the seriousness of their purpose and for the fine spirit 
with which they have come to their task. We have a right to feel that 
they are carrying along the traditions of Colgate-Rochester on a high 
plane. 

Due to the war situation in China, we were not able to visit that 
country as we had planned. We did go into Hong Kong, but found 
that any further journey would have involved a considerable delay since 
the permission of our own government was required. It would have 
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been necessary, in case I went alone, to leave Mrs. Beaven and our 
daughter, Peg, until I returned. In addition to these considerations, 
the uncertainty of being able to see most of the men that I had come to 
visit made it seem unwise to push the matter further. 

We went from there to Japan, where we spent between two and 
three weeks. The gracious hospitality of that country (and its people) 
which we had previously known was as truly in evidence as ever. A 
fine gathering of our alumni took place at dinner on Thanksgiving day 
where all were the guests of Dr. and Mrs. William Axling, 01. The 
oldest member present was Henry Topping, who spent the years from 
1888 to 1891 at Rochester. Royal Fisher who spent a year at Rochester 
was there also with Mrs. Fisher. The list of our graduates working 
among the Japanese reads like a Who’s Who in Japanese Christian 
circles: Dr. Yugoro Chiba, ’98, and his son, Isamu Chiba, ’28, Dr. 
Kawaguchi, 11, and S. TaKagaki, ’10, K. Tomoi, 717, R. Sawano, ’23, 
K. Watanabe, ’25, T. Nakai, ’26, N. Tokita, °33. Mr. Suzuki, who had 
tried so hard to come but whose health prevented, was unable to get 
to the gathering. Mrs. Topping came and though Namoika, ’27, and 
Takenaka, ’23, and Massaki, ’27, were not able to be present I had 
either seen them or had word which told us about them. It was a 
splendid fellowship. While in Japan we were the guests of that 
charming little lady, head of the Christian kindergarten training school, 
Miss Ishihara. 

It is impossible to describe, in the space here allowed me, many of 
the impressions that came to us from our contact with Japan and China. 
Our sympathies are almost entirely with China. I consider the con- 
tinued encroachments upon China by Japan as one of the most sinister 
occurrences of our modern life. This is not to say that I do not under- 
stand the problems which the Japanese face and which were painted 
for me patiently and exhaustively. I think there is a bona fide fear 
of communism, but I cannot believe that it is a major cause. If that 
had been the main thing, I cannot see why they would not have aided 
Chiang Kai-shek rather than attacked him. For a long time he was 
doing his best to get rid of communism in China. In my own judg- 
ment, the great urge of Japan is a determination to control the Orient 
and to manipulate the markets of China to her own end. Being the 
small nation, undoubtedly she does feel that, if the markets of China 
were open to her, with reciprocal trade between the two countries, she 
could grow as she desires; but that if the Chinese should boycott her 
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and build up antipathy against her turning elsewhere for trade and 
leadership, the threat to the Japanese is too obvious. They cannot 
tolerate this and believing that this was happening they determined to 
prevent it by force. 

It seemed to us that most of the propaganda to which we listened had 
been invented by the propaganda department after the determination 
by the military to do what they were doing regardless of results. The 
protests by the Japanese that there was no serious division between 
the military and the civil powers, left us unconvinced, though there is 
of course no outspoken opposition to the present military program. 
We were given every facility in talking with members of the government. 

That there is a threat to the missionary movement in Japan, and in 
China if conquered by Japan, is very obvious. The determination of 
the Japanese to make their nationalistic cult supreme, to repudiate things 
international, to indoctrinate their people with the glory of their own 
tradition and their right to rule the world, to teach them to worship 
their emporer and their nation as divine—these things create a situation 
in which it apparently is going to be increasingly difficult to do the kind 
of work for which the Christian missionary stands. The men who are 
working there—both our own alumni, and other native Christian leaders 
and the missionaries from abroad—deserve our prayers and sympathy. 
We must not forget, when we hear some things which come out of 
Japan now, from either missionaries or other Christian leaders, which 
seem to see mainly Japan’s side, how completely we in this country, 
were swept off our feet by propaganda here during the World War. 
Let us remember that they hear only one side of it, and that is the 
Japanese side. The people are hardly allowed to say or think anything 
to the contrary. 

Christian leaders are going as far as they feel they dare, to use their 
influence in restraining excesses and in maintaining an attitude of 
good-will toward the Chinese people in spite of what is being done by 
the army. They do not want to do anything that will give an excuse 
to the extremists to try to eliminate Christian leadership because it is 
not nationalistic and warlike enough. 

One comes away convinced again that war is one of the most terrible 
scourages ever invented. It depends on lies, it breeds hatred, it turns 
us back to the brute and ultimately it wrecks even those who hope to 
profit by it. Japan has embarked on a part which may ruin instead of 
make her, but she is rushing ahead with all her power. 
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It is only by an act of faith that one can come back from round the 
world and be very hopeful. We cannot be optimistic at all on the 
basis of the trust in arms and force that is everywhere—but often 
in history the darkest time has still been one of creative power for good. 
It was so at the Cross. It may be so again now. We who follow 
the gleam and hail Him as Lord and Master have a great responsibility 
today. Can we do other than stand shoulder to shoulder with each 
other, hold our heads high, lay hold on His power and go straight 
ahead? Let each Colgate-Rochester man, wherever he may be, build 
his part of the wall with new vigor and care and be truly a statesman 
of the Kingdom of God in this day when the world desperately needs 
this ministry. 


WHAT ABOUT EVANGELISM? 


Davip Jones Evans 


j DA a no better introduction to this subject is needed than a brief 
reference to an evangelistic meeting recently conducted in one of 
our large American cities on the Atlantic seaboard. The time was 
October, 1937. The evangelist was one known the world around for 
his melodious voice, his persuasive speech and simple and earnest gospel. 
The usual preparations had been made. A large hall seating ten thou- 
sand had been secured. A committee of efficient ministers was in charge 
and a large section of the protestants must have co-operated, for at 
more than one service crowds of the capacity of the hall had attended. 
Everything seemed to promise a revival of great significance to the city. 
But something was lacking, and a well-known minister who was 
sympathetic with the aims of the revival wrote a report published in 
one of our denominational weeklies, from which report the following 
is taken verbatim :— 


“Cards were distributed throughout the hall and people were 
asked to make one or other of two confessions by attaching their 
signatures to statements printed on the card. Confession number 
1 was intended for those who were ready to become disciples of 
Christ. Confession number 2 was intended for those church mem- 
bers who had backslidden and, repenting of their sins, were ready 
to renew their vows to Christ. Reports from a number of pastors 
reveal an extraordinary fact. One pastor states that every name 
on the cards sent to him by the committee was a name of a faithful 
member of his church and that the larger number were among the 
most devoted and useful of his members. Another makes a similar 
report except that one card-signer was the member of another 
church. Two other pastors, one receiving 75, and the other 175, 
of these cards, report that with the exception of three, all signers 
were members of their respective churches, and that the greater 
number of these were faithful church members. It is reasonable 
to suppose that the experience of these pastors was not exceptional. 
If this be so, though thousands of cards were signed, it must be 
inferred that few unconverted people were reached.” 


The reporter goes on to say that in the light of the results obtained 
by this evangelistic effort there should be reason for grave solicitude 
on the part of all our churches when such a laborious exertion fails 
to reach those for whom it was primarily intended, and he closes his 
report with this interrogation, “had not the time come for pastors and 
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churches to learn how to go among the sinners of this day and compel 
them to come in?” 

Here we have before us a fairly well stereotyped situation. It has 
happened east and west and north and south and over and over again 
for a quarter of a century or more. There is nothing in it that evokes 
surprise from those who have been observing the average program 
of evangelism during that time. For many the only amazing thing is 
the evident surprise and disappointment of the reporter. Many others 
might respond with a rather bored speculation as to why so many 
pastors should co-operate in the sort of thing that even when it is 
reputed to have succeeded, raises the inevitable question as to the value 
of its success. There are hundreds of pastors and churches that would 
register a decided negative against the idea of participating in any such 
“religious circus.” They repudiate that sort of activity and in doing 
so are supposed to repudiate all evangelism, past, present and future. 
It is in the light of this situation that the question “what about evangel- 
ism’ becomes exceedingly pertinent. Within the limits of this paper, 
I shall attempt to discuss the reasons for the apparent success of 
evangelism in the past, for its equally apparent failure in the present, 
and with no little degree of presumption try to forecast some specific 
characteristics of the evangelism which may succeed in the future. 


I. 


The distinctive type of activity which we know as revivalistic evan- 
gelism is a well known phenomenon in Christian history. Sects and 
orders, mystics and reformers were usually the promoters. One thinks 
of the Waldenses, St. Francis and his Fratres Minores, Wycliffe and 
the Lollards and many others. But for our purposes we shall have 
in mind the particular type fathered by John Wesley, George White- 
field, Jonathan Edwards, John and William McGee, Barton W. Stone, 
Peter Cartwright, Lyman Beecher, Charles G. Finney, Dwight L. 
Moody and others. The revivals promoted by these giants of evangel- 
ism all have so many elements in common as to form a distinct pattern. 
It was mass evangelism characterized by a greater or lesser degree of 
emotional tension, often excessive, sometimes moderate, under which 
excitement thousands of men, women and children were instantaneous- 
ly converted and counted themselves saved from sin and hell. The 
picture is incomplete until we include the extraordinary personalities of 
most of these evangelists and the fervid qualities of their gospel and 
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of their preaching. There can be no question of their success. Lives 
were transformed, vices were forsaken, hope was recovered, joy and 
fellowship reigned, and out of the new life experience of these con- 
verts came many of the beneficent institutions which survive until this 
day. Iam not at all unaware of the excesses which often ran rampant 
during many of these revivals, but for my purpose I choose to dwell 
chiefly on the more favorable results, inasmuch as it was this phase of 
revivalism that transmitted the pattern through so many generations. 

Why did revivalistic evangelism succeed? Was the success inherently 
and exclusively a religious result? To inject such questions as these 
may sound like trifling with sacred things, and yet they must be asked 
and in part answered if we are to discover why a similar type does not 
succeed today. Of course, one might say, and many do say that we 
are, compared with previous generations, more irreligious, and hence 
do not have revivals. When we recall that revivals were specific as- 
saults upon irreligion, the answer doesn’t seem to fit the question. Nei- 
ther will it suffice to say that our generation is so religious as to make 
unnecessary the revival effort. There are other elements in the pic- 
ture. We shall consider three of them. 

To begin with, the revivals we have been considering were conducted 
with some few striking exceptions among groups of people both in 
England and America which might be scripturally designated as pub- 
licans and sinners—outcasts. That is to say, in England among the 
miners and the crowds that had begun to press into the growing factory 
towns, in America among the masses of pioneers and land hunters 
who had turned their backs upon the civilization of the seaboard in 
order to re-establish themselves farther inland. In both cases there 
was involved a serious displacement, an uprooting from the customary 
restraints and disciplines of ordered social living, and separation from 
the cultural influences of school and church. It was in many respects 
a type of living which embodied elements of freedom and adventure, 
but it was also doomed to crudity and isolation. Neither Anglicanism 
nor Nonconformity was prepared or disposed to minister to these un- 
kempt multitudes in England and Wales, and in America the resources 
of the well-established communities were too meagre to cope with the 
fast multiplying needs on the frontiers. The result in general is only 
too obvious. Religious life was forgotten, neglected. Opportunities 
for education were entirely lacking, or at best scant. A sense of apart- 
ness, of not belonging, perhaps of inferiority, a discounting of personal 
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worth weighed heavily upon these multitudes. They were without 
God, without hope and no man cared for their souls. 

It was into this situation that the evangelists entered bringing with 
them understanding, pity and confidence in the significance of their 
message. The effect was dramatic. These multitudes were raised into 
a new sense of worth, fused into social fellowships of common interest 
on a high plane, and experienced that sense of release in the realm of 
personality that is comparable to the joy of a slave entering into free- 
dom. We need think only of the “class” and the “class leader’’ in the 
Wesleyan groups to understand the social significance of the revival. 
To be sure, religious faith was the central interest that held the groups 
together, but one must not overlook the social warmth that appeased 
the human craving for recognition and mutuality. It may have been 
a bit of enthusiastic speculation to conclude that England was spared 
the horrors of the French Revolution because the Wesleyan revival 
supplied for the multitudes that degree of Liberty, Fraternity and Equal- 
ity which the revolution sought, but it is not altogether devoid of truth. 
Neither is it wide of the mark to say that in America the Great Awak- 
ening which swept the colonies from Massachusetts to Georgia fused 
the colonials into a sense of unity and worth which gave the struggle 
for freedom a dignity of purpose that is of abiding social worth. Let 
us say, then, that revivalism in the eighteenth century was peculiarly 
fortunate in that the context in which it was active included a wider 
range of interests than the specifically religious. It was more broadly 
human. Salvation was not only unto eternal life, but unto the life 
that now is. 

In the next place, one may recall that the eighteenth century, espe- 
cially during the second half, began to experience a reaction against 
certain attitudes of mind that had been inherited from the seventeenth 
and preceding centuries. In the religious sphere the Reformation had 
become within a hundred years a matter of crystallized forms of con- 
fession, creed and dogma. Nationalism had become the dominant fea- 
ture of European politics, and in many cases the State had become 
so closely identified with a given creedal form, that to cross a narrow 
sea, or a political boundary was to change one’s religion. One might 
in less than a week be a Presbyterian, an Anglican, an Arminian, a 
Calvinist or a Lutheran, that is if one wished to enjoy all the advan- 
tages of full fellowship; otherwise one might choose the thorny path 
of nonconformity and find Puritanism as much a closed system as the 
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others. It was the final result of this process which gave religion a 
hard rationalistic and dogmatic crust. But human life is everlastingly 
resilient, it simply does not lie long on any procrustean bed. Con- 
fessions and anathemas to the contrary notwithstanding, the spirit of 
man will not submit to be fettered. The reaction is sure to come sooner 
or later. Little groups of pietists here and there in Germany begin to 
meet in private houses to read the Bible, to pray and sing hymns; 
conventicles in England and Scotland cultivate a freedom of religious 
expression forbidden them in the state churches; in some cases the 
reaction is so extreme as to cast off all religion; Puritanism in New 
England complains of the increasing godlessness of great sections of 
its population, tippling in taverns, nightwalking, gossiping, litigious- 
ness are on the increase—the discipline of church and state is breaking 
down and the whole process of manufacturing Christian life by means 
of the common formula of creed plus authority is riding for a fall. 

In some measure, a comparable revolt is in process in the sphere of 
philosophy and literature. That movement, which we know as Ro- 
manticism, is beginning to stir throughout Europe. The reasons of 
the heart, the emotional interests, the rights of mysticism and the 
imaginations are making themselves felt. The too systematic and me- 
chanical patterns of life and thought are giving way to those that are 
more elastic. It is a great hour for “ugly ducklings” that feel the 
strange impulses of the stately swans. That would be rather an ex- 
travagant judgment which would catalogue the names of Rousseau, 
Kant, Spener, Zinzendorf, Goethe, Schiller, Wesley, Fichte and White- 
field under the same rubric, they seem so diverse in the quality of 
their thought, so divergent in their aims; but there is a sense in which 
they are figures in a single pattern. They have all sensed the essential 
incompleteness of a scheme of things that was so complete as to exclude 
any thought of revision. It was in them and in others who were like- 
minded that the pendulum took a swing toward the more humanistic 
interpretation of reality. 

The benefits accruing to revivalism from these tendencies, or perhaps 
this tendency in religion, philosophy and literature are quite obvious. 
It is not always clear, to be sure, that the interrelations were as fruit- 
ful and as consciously mutual as some have implied, but there is no 
reason for doubting the validity of the somewhat broad generalization 
that evangelistic revivalism was one element in a pattern of revolt in 
behalf of the “health and home” quality of human life, in behalf of 
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the more than knowledge element which constantly hovers over human 
experience, in behalf of the validity and appositeness of feeling and 
imagination in the realm of interpretation. Religion was one of the 
blossoms in this temporary flowering of the human spirit. 

We shall consider as the third element which contributed to the suc- 
cess of evangelism that widely accepted scheme of thought often re- 
ferred to as the Christian view of God and the World. It was a com- 
posite pattern consisting of elements derived from various sources. He- 
brew cosmology, Aristotelian philosophy and Latin anthropology kept 
house together. It was not an organic family. The co-operation was 
by formal agreement rather than by inherent relationship. But this 
somewhat forced arrangement was maintained by ecclesiastical author- 
ity which has always known how to reconcile the product of fancy 
with the fruit of reflection. The few who tried to protest against this 
unnatural alliance were appropriately silenced, and the pattern became 
the final interpretation of all that was and is and is to come. Scholas- 
ticism—that dazzling hybrid of philosophy and theology—analyzed to 
the smallest detail the relevance of every element in this pattern to the 
minutiz of commonplace human experience. If ever a scheme of 
thought became all-inclusive and apparently organic to the very stuff of 
human life this one did. One could regulate his inner and outer go- 
ings and comings to the very tick, and know as by some infallible moral 
chronometer the exact degree of deviation, and the last scruple of mor- 
tal penance and purgatory which one could expect. It was a far more 
elaborate system of casuistry than ever scribal Judaism created, and 
for generations flesh and blood lived by it, or thought it did. It was 
this pattern that descended through the Reformation to the protestants. 
To be sure, much of the luxuriant overgrowth was pruned away, yet 
for all the significant outlooks of life, the substantial vine and branches 
remained. With some slight modifications it still exerts its comforting 
influence in our own generation. It speaks in our confessions, sings 
in our hymns, breathes in our prayers and preaches in our pulpits. It 
provides the dramatic setting for the story of human salvation as all 
evangelists have loved to tell it. If any of them possessed gifts of 
action and gesture with a command of all the human voice can express, 
evangelism provided a far more effective platform than the courtroom 
or the stage. It was this combination of a thought pattern, simple, 
dramatic, emotional and scarcely questioned among the people with a 
well-nigh resistless passion upon the part of the evangelist that formed 
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a third element in the success of that type of evangelism which many 
would desire to recover for our day. 


II. 


When we make the statement that evangelism of this type has failed 
and is failing for our day, we do not express a judgment that is not 
subject to some qualifications. As a matter of fact, there is much 
evangelism in our current life that is practically identical with that 
under discussion. In great areas of our country the revivalistic “pro- 
tracted meeting” is as regularly a part of the program as the change 
of seasons. Country, town and city churches often unite in a “cam- 
paign” under the leadership either of a visiting evangelist of more than 
local reputation, or under the direction of a group of ministers well 
known in the community. Sometimes, elaborate preparations are made, 
similar to the instance cited in the introduction to this article, and the 
results are not always as discouraging as was true in this case. Often 
where churches of “standard” denominations have lost interest in evan- 
gelism, smaller sects have taken up the work with great enthusiasm 
and unblushingly advertise the “old time gospel” in the good old-fash- 
ioned revivalistic way. They have succeeded often enough and to such 
an extent that many officials of the more “dignified”? churches have 
been irritated to the point of asking whether or not their churches have 
lost contact with “the people,” or whether these same churches are 
presenting a really adequate gospel. Another phase known as “visi- 
tation evangelism” is widely practiced with varying degrees of success. 
This differs from the older type only in its technique—the pattern is 
identical. The same can be said of the Buchmanite groups who have 
hit upon the “house-party” plan. It is probable that any and all of 
these who still keep alive the established pattern of evangelism would 
resent the imputation of failure. I am not disposed to press the mat- 
ter, but it is perfectly evident that for the Christian bodies as a whole 
these different techniques in the one pattern do not seem adequate. 
It is also quite clear that the spontaneity that characterized former 
evangelism is all but completely lacking. There is rather a profes- 
sionalism about it all that involves a technique of manipulation. Pub- 
licity, sensationalism “build-ups” and all that bizarre fanfaronade are 
resorted to in order to work up an interest, and it is quite safe to assert 
that no “campaign” exceeds the degree of success attributed to it by 
the publicity manager. This may well be due, of course, to the “trend 
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of the times,” and perhaps if we could paint more billboards, employ 
_more presses, use more radio time, and secure more skilled advertisers, 
we could have a real “old-fashioned revival.” It is taken for granted 
that we could supply the Wesleys, Whitefields, Finneys and Moodys 
on demand. To put it in this way is simply to emphasize the fact that 
the difficulties in the way of that sort of program are increasing, and 
the results are continuously decreasing. If we can scarcely provide 
enough fuel for the whistle, what about the propellers! We must ad- 
mit at least the relative failure, and confess that for nearly fifty years 
faith in evangelism has been diminishing, and though we deplore it, we 
affirm it. 


If the reasons assigned for the success of evangelism are at all 
cogent, it is not necessary to go far afield to discover reasons for fail- 
ure. There is a sense in which the older evangelism has in it an ele- 
ment of “class” movement. It appealed to a rather sharply defined 
submerged stratum of population. Whether the evangelists were con- 
scious of it or not, they were participating in very decided democratic 
uprising. That is, they had the support of that very popular eighteenth 
century trend. The whole western world became aware of the “aver- 
age man” and the urge to freedom and recognition found at least a 
partial satisfaction in the religious experience. Democracy and revival- 
ism were not merely contemporary and parallel events, but different 
phases of a single movement. I am aware that in France there was 
no revivalism, for the reason that ecclesiastical authority was against 
the revolution; I am also aware that the revolution in America was 
promoted by many who scorned revivalism, Thomas Paine, for ex- 
ample. Nevertheless the interrelation was close and worked towards 
a common end—more freedom, more life for the average man. The 
point seems to have been labored and apparently for no end, for have 
we not a submerged stratum of far greater extent than ever the eigh- 
teenth century knew? And if that were a condition of success for 
past evangelism, why the failure in the present? We do indeed have 
the submerged stratum, the extensiveness of which we admit with or 
without the persuasion of the “new dealers,” but there are at least two 
considerations that we must face, first, the submergence is economic 
and not political, hence more difficult to approach; second, there are 
forces other than the religious which afford some degree of social sat- 
isfaction to these multitudes. These points are stated somewhat bluntly, 
and are subject to many qualifications, but they nevertheless indicate 
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a situation more or less clearly recognized. One may ask, without 
charging churches and evangelists with bourgeois indifference, whether 
we have the religious and social tact to embody in any creative way 
these unchurched multitudes in our religious fellowship, even if it 
should be granted that we have developed the technique for reaching and 
assimilating them. The millionaire deacon graciously serving the Eu- 
charist to the charwoman of his office building makes a lovely picture 
but the fact that it is consciously used as an illustration of Christian 
democracy makes it lovely enough to be rare! That we have distinct 
social classes may be admitted with more or less concern, but if we 
admit that this logically extends into the religious sphere, then we must 
ask what becomes of that “respect for personality’ which is said to 
be one of the vital principles of the Christian religion? At any rate, 
evangelism as we know it does not now have either the outlook or the 
skill to enable it to reach the unchurched. 

And are the “unchurched” conscious of their condition to the extent 
that they gaze at a distance with longing at our beautiful spires and sigh 
for the coming of some glad day when the melody of our chimes will 
be more distinctly and personally their own? We wish that it were so! 
Whether our religious groups have failed to live with joy and love and 
fellowship enough to make church association humanly significant, or 
whether these multitudes have become indifferent or so deeply involved 
in the struggle to live that they find other types of association more rele- 
vant and more necessary to their well-being is not the issue at present; 
in either case it creates a problem which evangelism, as we know it, 
does not solve. It has not been able to project an ideal of human 
society of such promise and inclusiveness as to make the message of 
evangelism a stimulus and challenge to creative and co-operative living. 
This may sound like the “beating of luminous wings in the void,” but 
when we visualize whole nations like Italy, Germany and Russia in 
pursuit of definite ideals of human co-operation in which Christianity 
plays no essential part, is it unjust to suggest that the failure of present- 
day evangelism is in part the failure to visualize a Christian Democracy 
and to make its message function at least secondarily for that end? I 
am aware that this is not exclusively the failure of evangelism, but it 
cannot shift its own measure of responsibility. 

It is a decided advantage for any type of spiritual activity to be as- 
sociated with other types either in concerted movement towards an 
unrealized goal or in revolt against some system of ideas that has proved 
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inadequate or destructive to human life and society. Occasionally his- 
tory affords an example of each kind. For the first, one thinks of the 
nineteenth century in England when scientific discoveries, parliamentary 
reforms in the direction of popular control, and a high quality of lit- 
erary production marched abreast to create what many have called a 
superb era in human civilization; for the second, one thinks of nine- 
teenth century Germany when idealistic philosophy, romantic poetry 
and the organized extension of education together assaulted the strong- 
holds of ultra-rationalism and absolutism. In each case the one ac- 
tivity supported the other, and objectives were the more easily approxi- 
mated because of the co-operation. In discussing the reasons for the 
success of eighteenth century evangelism I indicated the benefits which 
accrued to it by reason of its association with the romantic revolt and 
with nascent idealistic philosophy. It has been the misfortune of more 
recent evangelism, as it seems to me, that it has not had this oppor- 
tunity of joining hands with other forces moving in the same direction. 
Western civilization in the twentieth century has seemed bent on work- 
ing out its destiny on a purely pragmatic basis. It has played the 
game of real-politik and invested its energy in industrial rivalry and 
the scramble for control of natural resources. It has failed to develop 
a philosophy in which human values have a commanding role. It is 
apparently unwilling to learn the lessons which its calamities would 
teach. It has “waxed fat’ and in its pride has “kicked” against the 
dominance of faith, integrity, truth and goodness. Christian evangel- 
ism has trodden “the winepress” more or less alone, and any alliances 
it might have formed with the sociological and psychological sciences 
have been but slightly cultivated. Perhaps it has been unduly sus- 
picious, timid, too immature or even recalcitrant to seek for mates 
among the many modern disciplines which might have proved helpful. 
In any case its failure is evident whether it be due to faults that are 
inherent, or to a situation over which it had no control. 


Still another reason may be found in the fact that modern evangelism 
has been disposed to keep intact with a rather rigorous loyalty that 
rigid pattern of thought referred to above. It has not been able to 
leave the cozy nest which that scheme afforded. The possible conse- 
quences of accepting the data of astronomical, biological and psycho- 
logical sciences have apparently frightened it, and though its nest has 
been stirred it has been too reluctant to believe in the powerful pinions 
which would have supported it had it only ventured out over the abyss 
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and up into the clear air of heaven. Evangelism has believed less in 
the living God than in the God of our spiritual ancestors who neces- 
sarily thought of him and exercised faith in him in terms of the limi- 
tations which always condition a growing apprehension of reality. Due 
to this fact, the otherwise laudable loyalty to an ancient pattern has 
alienated no small section of modern life to the extent that evangelism 
has become a byword if not a hissing. Should this situation continue 
it might terminate in creating for evangelism what is called a “martyr 
complex,” and serve to isolate still more effectively one of the promis- 
-ing forms of Christian activity. 


As I see it, the situation is now before us, at least in outline. How 
sketchy that outline is need not be emphasized. If it serves the pur- 
pose of presenting a real condition or a complex of conditions in which 
evangelism finds itself, we shall be able to proceed further by way of 
offering a few remedial suggestions. Analysis and criticism always 
seem to be gratuitously destructive, and though destruction be occa- 
sionally a worthy end in itself, it is by no means so in this case. It 
is quite possible that many may insist that what is called evangelism 
in the following paragraphs should be called by another name. But 
that is due, in my judgment, to the unwarranted assumption that the 
term is capable of but one meaning. If evangelism be limited as to 
content to the simple announcement of a gospel of salvation through 
repentance and faith without attempting to relate these terms to the 
actual life problems as they impinge upon individuals and groups; if 
for the solution of these life problems there is no light in the various 
social and psychological sciences which might illumine afresh the mean- 
ing of the gospel; if we have no inclination to learn from the present 
predicament of the human race the terrible consequences of superficial 
remedies; if, in short, we are not to accept the responsibility of ad- 
venturous efforts to explore the entire field of religious fact and pos- 
sibility to the end of relating human life more adequately, more crea- 
tively, more hopefully to the increasingly intricate patterns of life on 
our planet and to the overwhelming vastness and mystery of life be- 
yond us,—then there is no constructive value in the suggestions which 
follow. In that case, we have simply amused ourselves in wrecking 
an edifice into which multiplied thousands used to enter in quest of life 
and light. Perhaps the figure of destruction and construction does not 
quite fit the matter in hand. Let us think of organic growth as a more 
relevant picture. Plant growth normally proceeds in successive stages 
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by absorbing the nutritious elements in its total environment. In this 
way it comes to partake of the very atmosphere we breathe and the soil 
that nourishes us. With no little presumption, I attempt a forecast of 
some of the features of future growth. 


EL 


One may insist, to begin with, that evangelism does not presuppose 
a background, a frame of reference, that differs in any essential regard 
from that of worship. The fundamental postulates are identical for 
both types of activity. If we grant, as we do, that the worship of God 
is an appropriate, a fitting expression of human aspiration, a profound 
expression of dependence, a confession of humility in the presence of 
mystery, a sense of incompleteness and imperfection, a reaching out 
for wholeness and healing, an honest inquiry after the ends of being, a 
persistent search for the basis of the unity of human life in its widest 
possible context, a hunger for personal and social integration, the as- 
surance of the abiding worth of goodness, truth and beauty, the achieve- 
ment of a steadfast will in the pursuit of life’s holiest aims, the grate- 
ful acceptance of fellowship with undeviating righteousness and love,— 
if we admit that these aims are worthy of the utmost creative efforts 
of ministers and churches, then it ought to be clear that the calling of 
all men to worship is equally obligatory. If this Kingdom of worship, 
or perhaps better, these “colonies” of worship are always at hand, then 
the least we can do as Christians is to sound the tidings of this evangel 
in the highways and the hedges, where unheeding multitudes wander 
and know not that the feast is spread. Is it to any extent true that 
we Christian groups have become either so self-complacent, or so ab- 
sorbed in the appointments, manners and forms of the banquet, that 
we have forgotten the hungers of others than ourselves? Basically, 
evangelism is simple generosity of heart, not in providing the feast, 
but in announcing its quality to all the wistful and the heavy-laden. 
“Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy-laden and I will give 
you rest. Take my yoke upon you and learn of me, for I am meek 
and lowly in heart, and ye shall find rest unto your souls” is the es- 
sence of the evangelistic attitude. 

In the next place, we may emphasize the statement that the evan- 
gelistic appeal has its relevance in the needs of life. It has no interest 
in attempting to create an artificial want. It does not invent commodi- 
ties of unreal conditions and market them by means of high-pressure 
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salesmanship. It has no interest in distorting the truth about human 
nature in order to force it into molds that do not fit. Faithful evan- 
gelism is sincere enough and patient enough and even adventurous 
enough to make a first hand study of human personality. It has no 
general classifications under which it unthinkingly includes human be- 
ings of all ages and degrees of capacity. It chooses the harder path, 
does not imagine it can turn stones into bread with a word, nor pre- 
sume to leap from high pinnacles in defiance of divine law, neither 
does it assume that the kingdoms of the world can be transformed over 
night into the Kingdom of Heaven. Evangelism for today will have 
the grace to plod into all the labyrinths of personal life in the making. 
It will carefully study all the influences of heredity and environment, 
of health and sickness, of habit and associations that make and mar 
human character. In other words, the needs of life as discovered will 
be specific and concrete, and the evangelist will know how to deal gently 
with these infirmities, and how to share hope and strength with the 
bruised reeds and the smoking flax of life. He will also have the 
insight and courage to call a spade a spade, and to insist upon the rig- 
orous conditions involved in remaking and redirecting life. He will 
know the revolutionary power of such attitudes as repentance and faith, 
and he will encourage the new upspring that comes into life upon the 
outpouring of sincere confessions of failure and loss and old tragic 
blunders. Evangelism is applied skill in diagnosing the difficulties and 
applying the curatives for life’s convalescence and health. The evan- 
gelist is the messenger of life, life from the dead, the herald of salva- 
tion, salvation for life’s highest potentialities. 


Furthermore, evangelism of this type will proceed on the assumption 
that ethical and spiritual life is not lived in a vacuum but in a complex 
of personal and group relationships. Individual self adjustment is 
seldom isolated from some sort of action involving others. When the 
individual gift is left at the altar it is in order that a reconciliation with 
a brother may be effected. Jesus did not hesitate to place God and 
the brother in juxtaposition, the kind of justaposition which bespeaks 
the essential oneness of the act of worship with the right attitude to a 
fellow man. When he said that the Law and Prophets could be sum- 
marized into love to God and love to man, he not only indicated the two 
foci of the ellipse of duty, but showed the unity of the ethical and 
spiritual attitudes. This is of supreme importance to any effective 
evangelism. “Get right with God,” “get right with man,” “get right 
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with self” are all pertinent exhortations, but they have the unfortunate 
tendency to split into fragments what is in its very nature a complete 
whole. This is why it has become possible for many who are very 
“religious” to be quite unethical in conduct. It also explains why so 
many can speak of the “old gospel” with such a glow of loyalty, and 
of the “social gospel” as of something utterly non-christian. Rightly 
understood there is neither an old nor a social gospel. These are terms 
thrown up in the stress of controversy, and they but reveal the super- 
ficial quality of our religion, and the shallowness of our ethical life. 
To live soberly, righteously and seriously means to take the one appro- 
priate attitude to all that forms one’s context of life. This attitude 
is implicated in life itself. We would not be here if nature did not 
deserve our reverence, if there had been no love in human kind, no 
pity in God. To seek escape from nature, to face our fellowmen with 
indifference, or to harden the heart against God is to miss the aim of 
life and to court the destructive cold of isolation. On the other hand, 
to live in disciplined harmony with Nature’s order, to feel the common 
ties and obligations of human togetherness, and to reverence God with 
the heart’s deepest loyalty is to enter into the creative warmth of life 
and its expanding dimensions. Hence the evangelism of which we 
speak must of necessity be inclusive. Zaccheus was well aware that 
for him life could not go on with Jesus except on the basis of sharing 
even to the half with the poor and restoring four-fold to the defrauded. 
To put it in other words, religion could not become an escape from 
the commonplace obligations of his calling. The wrongs of the toll- 
booth could not be erased by crossing over the imaginary line between 
tax collecting and salvation. The salvation that came to his house that 
day was not a flight as to some city of refuge, but a brave stand for 
rightness in a complex of human and business relations. Rome and 
Herod and the people and God were all in the picture, and he came 
to believe that the interest and encouragement of his new friend would 
enable him to solve his problem and find wholeness and integrity of 
life. This was indeed salvation, and to interpret it in any other terms 
is to rob the narrative of its real content and to import elements that 
are alien to it. Seeking and saving the lost is not a romantic pilgrim- 
age into some mythical realm from whence desperate sinners are 
snatched and borne away to a fairyland of fancy but a laborious trudg- 
ing into the midst of the heat and jangle of life, where ignorance, pas- 
sion, fear, hate, pride, ambition, lust and greed, as well as their oppo- 
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sites motivate all varieties of conduct from the worst to the best,—this 
is the lostness, and the saving is bringing into this welter the belief in 
a new and better possibility, a faith that better adjustments are feasible, 
that the bad can be subdued and controlled, that the good can over- 
come the evil, that love is the constructive medium, and that this proc- 
ess of renewal is eternally significant, inasmuch as it presents the field 
of activity in which as we evangelize we are most confident of the 
brooding Spirit of God. The “good news” of the evangelist includes 
the blessed hope that no bad situation is final, either for men or na- 
tions, that change and growth can be controlled and guided to an end 
and outcome we do not see, but for which we wait with patience. Evan- 
gelism is concerned with all that makes or breaks human life. 


It is not the task of this writer to outline a theological system into 
which as a framework one might fit the essential terms of the evan- 
gelistic vocabulary. However, one cannot avoid the obligation of in- 
dicating a certain quality of content which these terms must express 
if they are to have a meaning that is consistent with what has already 
been written. When anyone uses such words as God, man, sin, sal- 
vation and Savior, one is conscious, if one uses them thoughtfully, of 
a wide range of associations which are not contained in the words as 
such. These associations are derived from one’s training, meditation 
and habits of thought and reaction. They do not mean the same to 
any two persons, nor to any one person at successive stages of his 
growth. But there are qualities in them which call for responsive at- 
titudes, and these fitting, appropriate, right attitudes constitute the aim 
of the evangelist. It is his business to attach such qualities to these 
terms as to stimulate and evoke responses of creative and integrative 
value. His objective is always life, life to the full. Now, if he speaks 
of God in terms of the highest and deepest associations derived from 
tradition plus all that recent sciences have discovered about the uni- 
verse; if he himself has sensed the mystery, the pain, the loneliness, 
the utter solitude of the life detached from all sense of whence and why 
and whither; if he has looked with longing through all the windows of 
his inner life and caught a gleam of fadeless light; if he has walked 
humbly with the few great souls who won through struggle to assur- 
ance; if he has cried out for the living God in life’s deepest distress ; 
if he has gathered up all the separate loyalties of life and found them 
unified in one great central loyalty; in brief, if he has an awareness 
of God based on his own attempts to fit all the creative contexts known 
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by him into this eternal context, then as he speaks of God, the words 
will carry the sort of quality or qualities that evoke the appropriate 
attitudes, whether reverence, confidence, humility, obedience or love. It 
is written, “For in that he himself hath suffered being tempted, he is 
able to succor them that are tempted.” 

We have a way of assuming that we know all about man, and we do 
know a great deal. Biology, physiology and psychology are aiding us 
every day to gain some new fragment of insight. There is no imme- 
diate prospect, however, of completing this process. Meanwhile, man 
is born, lives his allotted span and dies. The evangelist ought to know 
the general drift of all that these various sciences are contributing 
toward a better understanding of man’s place and significance in the 
general scheme of things. But if when he uses the term “man” the 
associations involved are limited, say to fanciful or even scientific ac- 
counts of his origin, or to the frailties that have aroused the pathos 
of generations of poets, or to the contemptuous estimates of his pos- 
sible significance, he is not suggesting those qualities that stimulate 
creative responses. He must somehow think in higher terms of even 
the meanest of men; he must think of potential good, of capacity for 
endurance and courage, of resilience and recovery, of supreme worth, 
tender devotion, of thirst for truth, of hunger for beauty, his love of 
fellowship, his adaptability to changing conditions, his ability to rethink 
his selfjudgments, his quick response to appreciation and friendship, 
his stoical capacity to suffer, and his apparently innate disposition to 
create through imagination a world far better than the world he knows. 
These associations which adhere to the term “man” are by no means 
exhaustive, but they indicate the type which carry those qualities that 
tend to evoke appropriate responses. “It behooved him in everything 
to be made like unto his fellows” said a certain writer, and that con- 
tains a world of suggestion. If the evangelist realizes this common 
texture of human life, this variety of gifts and qualities, he will not 
make the mistake of forcing all men into a single mold, or every man 
into the same category. One man of whom it was said that “he knew 
what was in man” never seemed to have had a common rubric under 
which he catalogued men in rigid monotony, he dealt with man as 
though each were a particular kind of personality, and even hinted that 
men were potential sons of God. It is in such associations as these 
that evangelism will find the justification for revolting against the dead- 
ening presumption that man is a mere cog in an industrial machine, or 
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the slave of a totalitarian state, or the debased flunkey of megalomaniac 
commissions. Evangelism should fight for the essential dignity of man 
and challenge him to achieve the highest ends of his own nature, in a 
society of co-operative and creative units. 

Older types of evangelism were wont to speak of “sin” with tre- 
mendous force if not always with a sense of reality. When we remem- 
ber that infants scarcely out of the cradle were encouraged to express 
their horror of damnation, and their great joy in having escaped the 
fires of hell through conversion, we are able to understand something 
of that fear and dread complex which was almost invariably associated 
with the term. Sinners were sometimes placed “in the hands of an 
angry God” to be dangled like vipers over the flames of perdition. It 
was possible to secure “results” under those conditions. Consequences 
of these “results” are still with us, deliverance from sin is popularly 
understood as a narrow escape from hell, and a sprint into heaven a 
few steps ahead of the avenger. This rather bizarre, and somewhat 
irreverent way of putting the case is not intended as a complete pic- 
ture, but perhaps it will enable us to recall the most vivid of those con- 
notations adhering to the term “Sin.” It was the emphasis upon the 
guilt of sin before the holiness of God that gave the theology of inter- 
vention such a powerful hold upon generations of human beings. The 
story is too well known to be recapitulated here. Enough has been said 
to furnish a background for the suggestions which follow. 

The evangelist must always interpret life in terms that deal with 
reality. He ought not to have a more than curious interest in any pat- 
tern of thought in which the hobgoblins of fancy romp and royster hand. 
in hand with the more disciplined children of reflection. Wrongness 
and rightness spring out of the complex relationships of personal and 
social living. They are not abstract standards imported into human 
life from some other world. Every standard we have is the product 
of human thinking, and it is our business to evaluate those standards 
with reference to the degree of relevance they have or do not have for 
human life. To call any human being a sinner on sight and to impli- 
cate his guilt with his essential nature is to follow an easy path to un- 
reality. Life as we know it is not as simple as the climbing of a steep 
path on either the one side or the other of an undeviating given line. 
It is rich in possibilities of all sorts. Inheritance, training, environ- 
ment, associations, fears, hopes, aspirations—all form the matrix out of 
which life stuff is molded into a pattern. The potentialities for good 
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and bad, for the best and the worst are all around us and within us. 
One may lose his way through ignorance, or defective training, or a 
physical handicap, or from undisciplined impulses, or through mental 
confusion as well as by deliberate choices. 

If one can so present a worthy ideal of life as to inspire re-exami- 
nation and a rethinking of possibilities that have been missed, and to 
awaken a desire for more personal and social living in the light of the 
higher patterns, the normal response will be an aversion and repudia-_ 
tion of past errors in favor of the difficult but more sublime and more 
satisfying pattern. If in addition, this limited pattern be included in 
that context beyond sight and time from whence issue continual incite- 
ments for remedial growth and renewal, a worthy conception of re- 
pentance, forgiveness and faith will result. Blessed is that evangelist 
who knows the entire gamut of our human scale and can with skill 
show us how to resolve discords into harmony, and out of a tear evoke 
triumph. 

The term “salvation” is subject to a similar re-evaluation. The con- 
notations of the term are so well known that we scarcely do more than 
allude to them. Aside from the vivid phraseology that includes such 
contrasting pairs of words as lost and found, death and life, light and 
darkness, hell and heaven and the propitiatory transaction which, accept- 
ed by faith, enables one to pass from the one state to the other, there 
is that exceedingly interesting paradox of salvation “by grace through 
faith” which from St. Paul on called for acute thinking on the part 
of many theologians. How to accept salvation as a divine gift in such 
a manner as to incite one to strenuous moral endeavour was the essence 
of the “faith and works” problem which found no final solution. The 
controversies over the freedom of the will and determinism stem from 
the same situation. Divine sovereignty and moral responsibility on 
the part of man constituted another approach to the issue. We see 
from these allusions what associations have come to cluster about the 
term “salvation” in the course of Christian history. How apposite 
are these associations for the mind of today? Perhaps no satisfactory 
answer can be given. For some these are issues of such vital import 
that they form the nucleus of a new old theology in which the minds 
of Calvin and Kirkegaard are fused into something “new and strange.” 
For others they are dead as the proverbial doornail. Nothing is im- 
possible in human life. It is apparent in our day that ideologies of 
utterly contradictory elements of thought can win authority and en- 
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thusiasm among vast sections of the human race. What is truth? 
What is salvation? Of course, there is no unanimity in the answers 
to these questions. But again, if the evangelist begins with human life 
as his central concern, some sort of guidance will become more and 
more clear. Suppose we could forget the entire theological heritage 
which the centuries have bequeathed to us. Let us imagine that we 
have no such word as salvation in our vocabulary. What would we 
discover? Briefly we would discover situations of conflict in every 
area of human experience. There is that tension, for example, in 
personal life, between the urges and desires upon one plane and those 
upon another. There is the conflict between the interests of the in- 
dividual and those of society, between groups within the same social 
structure, between nations. These tensions are as much a part of life 
as life itseli—in fact life derives its deepest meaning from them. Now 
the task of any gospel whether we call it by that name or not is not 
the elimination of these conflicts, but the solution of them in some 
such way as to derive the utmost creative content out of them. Of 
course, we do not mean a perfect solution. That can occur only in 
the Utopias of imagination, but a solution that constantly propels the 
conflict up, we may say, into the realm of the rational and on to that 
of the ideal. As long as these conflicts remain in the dark cellars of 
life, they threaten and often compass the destruction of life itself, but 
as they are lifted into the upper stories the light of reason falls upon 
them and they undergo a transmutation which diminishes the destruc- 
tive element in them and releases the constructive. Now salvation is 
this solution in process. It is never a completed thing. Change and 
growth make necessary a continual salvation, and one may be “saved” 
in one situation and “lost” in another. It is probable that no one will 
find reason to reject this aspect of the problem, but the real issue seems 
to have been left untouched. This sort of salvation seems to be entirely 
of, from and by ourselves, and does not remotely resemble the salva- 
tion which is from God by faith. Let us see if we can carry this con- 
flict situation into this realm. Why has man so constantly complained 
of the brevity of his life, of the certainty of death, of the troubles that 
one is born into “‘as the sparks fly upward,” of his weakness and in- 
significance in view of the vastness of his universe ; why hasn’t he been 
content to accept his heritage instead of shaking his puny fist in the 
face of heaven and screaming like an infant in a tantrum; why hasn’t 
he been satisfied to let well enough alone instead of projecting values 
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of truth, beauty and goodness into this seemingly sordid scheme of 
things; why has he dreamed such dreams of beauty and then broken 
his heart because he could not realize them; why does he spin out of 
his own soul those filaments he sends out in quest of mooring places ; 
why “the divine discontent” that is often discontended with things di- 
vine ;—these are the interrogations that indicate how the conflict situa- 
tion enters into this sublime context. The solution is never final, but 
it can become increasingly creative as faith working through growing 
intelligence transforms these various questions into one all inclusive 
question and asks for God. When man has included all his conflicts 
and their partial solution in this fundamental conflict and its partial 
solution, he knows the significance of all the saints who on earth have 
looked for a signal, have listened for a voice, have waited for a word, 
and according to their faith have gone on in sublime courage to subdue 
kingdoms, to establish righteousness, to adventure in love despite all 
faithlessness and death itself for the sake of a Kingdom of love. This 
is the salvation of God—through faith; it cannot be a demonstration, 
much less a transaction, but it is a living process that grows with our 
growth, and gives promise of yielding richer results as we master the 
meaning of the conflict situation, and the context in which these situa- 
tions find unity and value. It does not yet appear what we shall be, 
neither has it entered into the heart of man to conceive of the creative 
things yet in reserve. 


The term “Savior” is the final one to be considered in these sugges- 
tions. It is probable that the sense in which the term will be used 
here has already been adumbrated in the mind of the reader. It is 
worth recalling, however, that the various terms such as Lord, Christ, 
Son of Man, Son of God, were essentially attributes, that is they desig- 
nated certain functions which Jesus of Nazareth in the faith of his 
disciples had fulfilled. They were not in any sense theological terms 
torn away from the context of experience, or imported into that ex- 
perience as an alien element. If it were possible to know every life 
situation in which the first disciples lived, every hope of their hearts, 
every idea of their minds, every emotion that moved them to fear and 
faith, it is probable that these terms would have for us the impression 
of complete normality and inevitability. In other words, the process 
consisted of moving from experience to faith and from faith to inter- 
pretation. Jesus was not called Savior until long after the fact of his 
personal influence had been exerted in the lives of men. The same 
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thing is true of all the other terms, save possibly the term “Son of 
man.” There is here a clue, in my judgment, to the real meaning of 
the terms. It was not theology that created these words, it is not 
theology that can interpret them. They arose out of experience, and 
it is only present experience that can give them any validity. The 
Saviorhood of Jesus is not an abstract theological concept to be sup- 
ported by argument and buttressed by ancient formulae, but a datum 
of experience capable of being tested by any one who will assume some 
attitude incarnate in him or emphasized by him, by which attitude some 
conflict finds a solution, or some creative energy is released for living. 
To confess Jesus as Lord as a bit of recital is mere traditional piety, 
to make one’s own his love of man and God, his trust and courage, his 
moral judgments, his evaluations of the real goods of life, and to know 
them as real solutions of one’s own conflicts, to realize a more abundant 
life by means of them, to be stimulated by them to a spiritual adven- 
ture of abiding significance—that is to know the grace of God in our 
Lord Jesus Christ. He himself criticized the thoughtless appellations 
that arose piously to the lips of his contemporaries—‘“‘Why call ye me 
Lord, Lord, and do not the things which I say.” Doing the things 
which he says, and finding them true, is the only warrant we have for 
giving him the name that is above every name. The evangelist who in 
this sense presents the Saviorhood of Jesus will himself know reality 
and encourage others to seek that they may find. 


(This article will be followed by another dealing with the 
practical and organizational elements of evangelism.) 


THE SIGNIFICANCE AND FUNCTION 
OF THE CHURGH=: 


Justin Wror NIxon 


be religious discussion as well as in astro-physics we assume today 
that everything is relative to the point of view of the observer. In 
dealing with so broad a theme the speaker would confess that he ap- 
proaches it as one interested in the issues which are before this par- 
ticular Conference. He would also confess that he is speaking from 
the point of view of a pastor who has spent most of his professional 
life in the service of churches within the Presbyterian and Baptist 
communions in the United States. He assumes that this point of 
view will not be irrelevant to the issues before us. 


Ever since this theme was assigned to me, I have been thinking 
of what it is about these people whom I meet within the walls of my 
own church on Sunday that makes them different from other groups. 
One participates in many groups, meetings of business men, assem- 
blies of the trade unions, political parties, educational associations, 
boards of philanthropy, and informal gatherings for recreation. In all 
these groups the pastor meets the laity of his church. All week long 
they are earning their daily bread on the farm or in factory, office and 
store; they are sharing the joys and sorrows of family life; they are 
engaging in such voluntary activities as those to which we have referred. 
On Sunday they are found in the church. What is it that distin- 
guishes the consciousness of the layman in the church from his con- 
sciousness in the other groups in which he participates ? 


i 


One answer to that question was suggested by one of the women of 
my own parish who said that she always had a sense of awe whenever 
she heard the Ten Commandments read from the pulpit. She spoke 
for a great many people, the people who are conscious, dimly or acutely, 
that there is a superhuman Moral Order toward which they have a 
feeling of obligation. That Order may be conceived in a narrow or 


*Note.—This is a copy of the address which Doctor Nixon delivered at the 
Oxford Conference on July 14, 1937. It is printed as delivered. Professor Nixon 
was under instructions to speak from the point of view of the free churches and 
to emphasize the significance of the Church to the layman. 
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repressive fashion as concerned with ‘“‘mint, anise and cummin,” the 
minutie of life. Or it may be conceived as an Order which summons 
men to realize their vast undeveloped possibilities in a world of broth- 
ers. In any case, above the satisfactions of desire, the claims of the 
State, the approval of every earthly authority, there is the conscious- 
ness of a higher Moral Order, now revealed and now concealed by the 
sanctions of the society in which men live. 

Another characteristic of this consciousness of the layman is his 
sense of a superhuman Power with whom in one way or another he 
has to do. For this sense of the superhuman Power as for his sense 
of a superhuman Moral Order, he owes much to his religious training. 
But the effects of this training have been modified by the experiences of 
his life. Experiences of the mystery of nature and of the unpredictable 
course of history, of the dilemmas of reflection, of poignant personal 
grief and of human frailty, experiences of the strange Providence 
which seems to preserve the soul of man amid the vicissitudes of time, 
experiences of peace amid tragedy, of saintliness amid perversity—all 
have contributed to his sense of a superhuman Power, the ultimate 
Determiner of Destiny. 

In the Hebrew and Christian tradition, this sense of a superhuman 
Moral Order and of a superhuman Power are fused in a personal God 
of righteousness and love; they are so fused in the minds of most 
Christian laymen. We have separated them simply for the purposes of 
our discussion today. 

While the elements in the consciousness of the layman which we 
have just mentioned are not necessarily Christian; there is an element - 
which undoubtedly is Christian. That element is his conviction that 
the superhuman Moral Order and Power—the righteous and loving 
God—has come into focus in our human sphere in the person of Jesus 
Christ. To some, Christ is simply the leader of man’s approach to God. 
To many more, he represents primarily God’s approach to man. 

From this latter point of view, the coming of Christ was an act of 
God which broke up man’s complacency, exposed the limitations and 
sinfulness of his nature, and drew him by the cords of an infinite mercy 
to a new order of life—the order of love. The various Christian de- 
nominations describe in terms of the Word, the Sacrament and the 
Inner Light how the power of God in Christ becomes available to man 
for his redemption. The theological explanations, moreover, of God’s 
approach to man in Christ differ widely. But wherever that approach 
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is taken seriously, it involves the belief in the initiative of God in man’s 
redemption, in the activity of God in human history, and in fellow- 
ship between man and God as a reciprocal experience. 

Another element in the consciousness of the people whom the pastor 
meets on Sunday is the awareness of being involved in spiritual conflict. 
Over against the dynamic attraction of the superhuman Moral Order 
and superhuman Power which found embodiment in Christ, the peo- 
ple in the church are sensitive to the presence of opposing forces. 
There is the down-drag of moral inertia; there is the hostility of posi- 
tive evil. And the mind of man is the arena where the tension is felt 
and the conflict is fought out. To the Christian, accordingly, God’s 
approach to man calls on his part for decision, commitment and a dis- 
cipline of life. That discipline may be as simple as the requirement 
of an occasional attendance upon the services of the church. It may 
be as elaborate as the regulations of a religious order. In any case, it 
involves a way of life which in some respects differs from that of 
people whose minds have not been disturbed by the various elements 
of the Christian consciousness. 

In the thought of many laymen, moreover, there is a sense of the 
sacredness of the institution which has fostered the development of their 
Christian experience. They feel that there is something about the fel- 
lowship called the Church which lifts it out of the category of purely 
human associations. Some laymen assume that they have been born 
into the Church through the ceremony of baptism and the influence 
of godly parents. To others the Church is an association which they 
enter or leave of their own volition. Whatever one’s theory of the 
Church, it seems fair to suggest that of late years the conviction of 
the importance of the Church has been growing in the consciousness 
of many Christians in America. 

However we may emphasize them or add to them, these are some 
of the distinguishing characteristics of the religious consciousness of 
the men and women whom one meets in the church. Along with 
these elements are many others which are not religious in their origin. 
The church in practice is a very human institution. The motives of 
family, class, racial and national pride affect its work. These motives 
frequently operate as powerful forces of evil against which the Christ- 
ian consciousness in the church has to struggle. The characteristics 
of the various peoples, moreover, color the interests of the churches in 
various lands. American Christians, for instance, reveal the continued 
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influence of the qualities of mind stimulated by life on the frontier. 
Their optimism, their concern for material expansion, their preference 
for action as against thought, are all rooted in their successful conquest 
of the continent. 


But in spite of all these diversities and modifications, at the heart 
of the church, as a pastor sees it, there is this central Christian con- 
sciousness which contains such elements as we have described. 


II. 


We have emphasized this Christian consciousness of the layman be- 
cause it is a substantial reality verifiable by observation and not de- 
pendent on theology or scholarship, from which we may approach this 
question of the significance of the Church. 

The significance of the Church ought to be reflected in the difference 
between the consciousness of the layman in the church and in his other 
relationships. We believe it is. The significant thing that happens 
to the devout Christian in the church may be illustrated by the ordi- 
nary processes of human thought. We are conscious im our conduct ; 
then we have moments when, as it were, we stand outside ourselves 
and become conscious of our conduct. It is as if we saw our conduct 
through the eyes of another. 

Now that was exactly the experience of Isaiah in the temple, when 
he cried out: “Woe is me, for I am undone, for ] am a man of unclean 
lips, and I dwell in the midst of a people of unclean lips, for mine 
eyes have seen the King, the Lord of Hosts.” Isaiah had seen his 
conduct and that of his world as God saw it. This experience of 
Isaiah’s has remained the norm of the highest religious experience for 
twenty-seven centuries. It was the experience of a man seeing his 
life and that of his society from the point of view of a superhuman 
Moral Order, which was one with superhuman Power. 

The Christian Church emerges in history as a group of people who 
have had an experience which in structure was essentially similar to 
Isaiah’s. They have seen their lives and the life of their world in the 
new perspective of time and eternity created by the approach of God 
to man in Christ. They have bowed under the judgment of his cross. 
They have known the empowering which his spirit has brought to 
the contrite. And, then, even as Isaiah, they have gone out into the 
world with a resulting sense of mission. 
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The experience of the layman which I have described is continuous 
with these classic religious experiences of the ages. If we could distil 
from his experience his testimony as to the significance of the Church, 
we believe it would be essentially this: that the Church is the place 
and the association in which life is seen in its superhuman dimensions. 
Life, thus envisioned, may then be dedicated to the Moral Order and 
Power there revealed and so find fulfillment. 

From this point of view the Church is an enduring and indispensable 
organ of the spiritual self-consciousness of mankind. Even if all men 
possessed a genuine Christian consciousness, as Paul in the eleventh 
chapter of Romans dreamed that they might, the Church would still 
be here. For, in those times and places and associations when man- 
kind subjected itself to the scrutiny of God revealed in Christ, seeking 
his forgiveness and craving his help in realizing the superhuman Moral 
Order on the human plane, mankind would be a Church. 

The Church is no arbitrary imposition upon man. It is the structural 
expression of his nature, as soon as he discovers that he is an earthly 
creature living in a moral and spiritual world of superhuman dimen- 
sions, and needing the redemption which God has offered him in Christ. 

As far as the nature of the Church is concerned, the view we have 
suggested is a high view. As far as specific forms, doctrines, associa- 
tions and methods are concerned, it permits great flexibility. We have 
no doubt that the Christian consciousness will always need fostering 
conditions similar to those which the historic Church has provided. 
But our basic conviction is that wherever you have a group of people 
deliberately engaged in relating their lives trustfully and obediently to 
the will and power of God revealed in Christ, there you have the es- 
sence of the Church. 

So far as ours is the spirit of trust and obedience, this Conference 
at Oxford, in its thought, worship and activity, partakes of the essential 
nature of the Church. Many different embodiments of the Church, of 
course, are possible. If we hold with Canon Streeter that we are still 
in the springtime of the Church, the possibilities of development before 
it are beyond all imagining. In our dark moments we may think of 
the future of the Church as that of an enclave of divinity persisting 
in a world ruled by alien and hostile forces, but there come other mo- 
ments when we see the kings of thought and action bringing their honor 
and their glory into it. 


Is not the need of the Church today the need of believing in its own 
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enduring and indispensable nature and, at the same time, of recogniz- 
ing, as of God, the urge to far greater inventiveness in the ways that 
nature may be expressed? 


IAG. 


We have emphasized this Christian consciousness of the people whom 
the pastor serves not merely because it offers a clue to the significance 
of the Church but because of the light which it throws upon the func- 
tion of the Church. Is it not evident that the function of the Church, 
in its organized aspects, is to create, clarify, expand and deepen the 
Christian consciousness, first in the life of its members and then in 
the life of the world? 

The creation of the Christian consciousness has always been a pri- 
mary task of the Church. Its services of worship, its evangelistic, 
missionary and educational endeavors must all be tested by their con- 
tribution to this end. The continuance of the Church depends upon 
the degree to which this end is achieved. Special efforts are needed 
to create the Christian consciousness in groups of modern society 
which have become estranged from organized Christianity. This is so 
obvious that the point does not seem to need elaboration. 

Probably the most serious issues before the Church arise from those 
situations where the Christian consciousness, although in existence, 
seems wholly inadequate to meet the basic needs of men. 

There is, for instance, the widespread dilution and dissipation of 
the Christian consciousness itself. In the lives of millions of nominal 
Christians, the sense of a superhuman Moral Order and a superhuman 
Power, the belief in the approach of God to man in Christ for man’s 
redemption, the conviction of the importance of the Christian way 
of life, exist only in denatured forms. Such a denatured Christian 
consciousness can neither organize the lives of Christians nor change 
the life of the world. “If the salt have lost its savor, wherewith shall 
it be salted?” Over against the demands of the new political religions, 
over against capitalism with its often concealed ethical assumptions, 
over against socialism and its promises, yes, over against democracy 
and humanitarianism, we must be able to see what the Christian way 
of thought and life really mean. Only as the Christian consciousness 
becomes clarified shall we be able to co-operate with these other move- 
ments of society without being absorbed. Only thus shall we be able 
to reject the bad, while we gratefully accept the good. 
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But it is apparent that it will not be sufficient simply to clarify the 
Christian consciousness as it now exists even in instructed and devoted 
Christians. It must be expanded into areas where its existence is so 
fragmentary that at times it hardly seems to exist at all. 

The ominous and tragic nature of human relations today lies in the 
fact that the most pivotal issues are to be found in areas where Christ- 
ians in general are least conscious of any superhuman Moral Order 
which is seeking embodiment in human life. In the intimate relation- 
ships of family, home and neighborhood, where contacts are of the 
personal face-to-face variety, the Christian has a sense of a higher 
Moral Order to which he is responsible. But in the large-scale im- 
personal relations of economic, racial and national groups, either his 
consciousness of a superhuman Moral Order which should govern 
those relations is nonexistent, or he has transferred his responsibility 
for the realization of that Order to some entity like the State. 

It is true that in the past men have gotten along with such large 
gaps in their moral perspective because the processes of life permit- 
ted a certain amount of independence and isolation. But the world 
of our time has become increasingly interdependent. Technology, more- 
over, has so armed the hatreds of men with weapons of destruction 
that unless these large-scale relationships, where colossal hatreds are 
generated, are brought within the focus of a superhuman Moral Or- 
der, both the Church in its physical form and the fabric of civilization 
are likely to perish. No Christian who is aware of the nature of his 
world can avoid the question, what is the Christian way of life in 
economic, racial and national relationships? No Christian can reject 
the obligation to view those relationships in the perspective furnished 
by a superhuman Moral Order. 

As to the fundamental structure of that higher order which is seek- 
ing embodiment everywhere in human life, each of us has to declare 
his own conviction. On our part we shall summon only two witnesses, 
both from Great Britain, one a clergyman, the other a layman. 

In a remarkable address delivered in 1925, the late Bishop Gore, in 
discussing the basic moral purpose of the Christian religion, made the 
following statement: “It is quite certain,” he said, “that the religion 
that Jesus Christ brought into the world was to be a religion of a great 
human fellowship in which men were to be able to see the principles 
of brotherhood actually embodied.” Going on to speak of those who 
had this idea of what Christianity is and of those who had it not, the 
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Bishop added: “The division runs right across all the denominations 
in a way that anyone who thinks that genuine Christianity means what 
I think it means, finds himself, whatever his doctrinal principles, brought 
into real and actual fellowship wholly irrespective of denominational 
differences, and finds his warmest allies here with the Roman Catholic, 
there with the Unitarian, there with all sorts of people who belong 
to all sorts and divisions of Christendom.” 

The other witness is Earl Baldwin of Bewdley, late Prime Minister 
of Great Britain. In one of his closing messages to his people, deliv- 
ered in Albert Hall, London, on May 18th, 1937, he said: “Every 
compromise with the infinite value of the human soul leads straight 
back to savagery and the jungle.” “The brotherhood of man today is 
often derided and called foolishness, but it is in fact one of the foolish 
things in the world which God has chosen to confound the wise, and 
the world is confounded by it daily. . . . We may evade it; we may 
deny it; but we shall find no rest for ourselves or the world until we 
acknowledge it as the ultimate wisdom.” 

I cite these statements from both the clergy and the laity as evidence 
of a conviction which many share as to the fundamental structure of 
this higher Moral Order which is today seeking embodiment in the 
world. It is an order of fellowship. One issue, accordingly, which 
we now face in the Christian Church is this: shall we not urge our 
generation to utilize the exigencies of our time, the discoveries of sci- 
ence, and the age-old incentives and insights of the Christian religion, 
to give the spirit of fellowship a body of concrete practices in large- 
scale human relations? Only thus will the Church contribute its share. 
toward building a world community of mankind. 

There are few issues before the Church today that are as pivotal as 
this. The work of clarifying the Christian consciousness will not be 
merely an academic procedure, for men achieve clarity of mind only 
in the presence of concrete issues in which much is at stake. And the 
deepening of the Christian consciousness which is another great func- 
tion of the Church, its enthronement in a regnant position over thought 
and conduct, can only proceed when men are driven back upon God in 
the face of specific tasks which are beyond their power. 

Where, may we ask, is there any task so clearly beyond mere human 
power as that which now challenges the Church in bringing the large- 
scale, impersonal relationships of men within the perspective of God’s 
will for our world? This undertaking will be so baffling in its processes, 
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so disheartening in its apparent results, the compromises which it will 
entail will be so inevitable, its prosecution by individuals and institu- 
tions will be so costly, and all the while the prospects of a religion of 
escape will be so inviting that we shall often be tempted to abandon the 
task altogether. 

On the other hand, the achievements in the realm of fellowship are 
already so great, the technical means for far greater achievement in 
this realm are so ready at hand, the need of humanity is so desperate, 
the threat to civilization through the lack of fellowship is so imminent, 
and above all, the power of God is so inexhaustible, that the crisis 
created by this issue for the faith of the Church is inevitable. Dr. Old- 
ham has stated the situation in his book on the Church quite accurately : 
“The real crisis of the Church relates not to its social program, but 
to its faith.” Just now it is the political saviors of the race who seem 
to have most faith. The Communists believe that the very structure of 
the universe makes the triumph of their cause ultimately inevitable. 
The stars in their courses fight on the side of Marx. Do we believe that 
the stars in their courses fight on the side of Christ? Can we say with 
consent of mind and heart: “God wills a world community that is a 
fellowship.” “According to your faith be it unto you.” 

While it may seem a deeply ironical procedure to confess a belief in 
the possibility of a far larger fellowship of mankind, in a time so deeply 
charged with pessimism, if the ways of God with men are as paradoxical 
as various modern thinkers suggest, this may be the very hour for such 
a confession. For now no great group of people can really live by such 
a confession except it be given them of God. 

What, then, is our task at Oxford, in this living cell of the great 
spiritual organism called the Church? 

As I think of our task I am reminded of an incident which occurred 
a little while ago in an American village. There was an airport near the 
village which had been abandoned. One night the people heard above 
them the “zooming” of an airplane. It seemed to be circling around 
as if it were looking for something. It went away, but returned, going 
through the same circling process. It began to occur to those who were 
listening that the plane was looking for the old airport which was now 
unlighted. Then someone had the happy idea of calling up people on 
the telephone, and of asking them to come out to the old airport in their 
automobiles, and by the headlights of the various cars to furnish the 
light by which the plane might find its way to earth. When the plane 
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returned again, it found the old airport with the cars of the village 
arranged in an oval around the landing field so that their headlights 
illumined its center. Upon that field the plane then descended in safety. 

No illustration can move on all fours, but have we not here a sug- 
gestion as to our supreme task at Oxford? 

The initiative in securing a larger realization in human life of the 
superhuman Moral Order lies with God. If there are fresh incre- 
ments of power to be available to men for the solution of the problems 
of human estrangement, He alone can supply them. Our task is to 
hear Him when He draws near and to recognize His coming and His 
call; and then, even as the prophet of old, to cry out to the peoples: 
“Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight in the desert’’—yes, 
the desert of secularism and threatened war—“a highway for our God!” 


THE FUNCTION OF RELIGION IN RELATING 
SPECIFIC AND ULTIMATE OBJECTIVES 
IN SOCIO-ECONOMIC CONFLICT 


OrEN HuLinc BAKER 


7 Bea investigation undertaken in this study begins by recognizing 
human living as a process of functioning which is motivated by 
the desire for security and the quest for fulfilment. To attain these 
ends, individuals and groups organize environment in the form of in- 
terests which represent their choices of satisfying purposes. By virtue 
of the juxtaposition of these interests in a common physical and social 
milieu, and by virtue of the tendency of human living to expand its 
functioning, situations of conflict arise. Through reference to the 
method which opposing interests may adopt in seeking an adjustment 
of their differences, it is possible to discriminate between two general 
types of conflict. When the opposing interests are so organized that 
their activities may interpenetrate and produce, through co-operative 
effort, a new and more inclusive order of interests, the conflict becomes 
constructive in character. When conditions of fixation or status are 
such as to prevent interpenetration, resulting in the aloofness of the 
interests and in tendencies toward mutual frustration, the conflict is 
destructive. 

Since the organization of interests implies the existence of ends in 
view, it is observed that the control of situations of conflict for con- 
structive outcomes involves the operation of an ultimate objective repre- 
senting the most inclusive order of possibility and supplying thereby 
normative guidance for the re-shaping of all specific objectives. Analysis 
of socio-economic conflict as it develops under the individualist economy 
exhibits the tendency of economic interests to concentrate attention 
upon immediate ends and to ignore the rightful claims of other interests 
with the result of precipitating destructive conflict. In this context, the 
function of religion emerges in terms of the signifiance of an ultimate 
objective capable of directing a re-ordering of Opposing interests in 
such a way as to bring about an ever-increasing realization of human 
good through the co-operative activities of all interests. This study, 
then, assumes the character of an inquiry concerning the function of 
religion in infusing the non-temporal generality of conceptual thought 
into situations of socio-economic conflict whose characteristic, when 
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uncontrolled, involves a particularity which tends toward costly frus- 
tration and destructiveness. The kind of religion relevant to the per- 
formance of this task flows from the essential positions of the philosophy 
of organism, and mediates its activities through the concepts of meaning 
and value. 

The more important positions attained through the investigation are 
embodied in the formulations which follow. 

First, the emergence in recent times of the possibility of a world 
community increasingly compels an orientation of human thought to- 
ward an inclusive re-ordering of human activities. Events in the objec- 
tive world, due to the multiplication and diversification of interests, have 
left empty of relevancy many of the ideas which controlled human 
relations during the period of the previous culture. In economic 
affairs, the dominant philosophy of individualism has been undermined 
by the activities which eventuated through the utilization of machinery 
and the organization incident to mass production. This in turn has 
given rise to an increasing interdependence of the processes of human 
living. By virtue of this interdependence, the philosophy of organism 
acquires its validity with respect to the economic problem. There exists, 
then, in the actual world an implicit objective meaning which represents 
a supersession of the subjective ideas induced by the organized activities 
of an older culture. Consequently, if the control of modern economic 
activities is to be established in consonance with the realities, there is 
required a process of conceptualization which will bring the subjective 
realm of human living into accord with existing conditions in the 
objective world. 

The important omission in the theory which gives sanction to the 
present economic system is seen in its failure to consider the meaning 
implicit in the total activity of the human community where it operates. 
In other words, the fallacy of individualism in its emphasis upon the 
independence of particular interests is patent in its assumptions with 
respect to the neutrality of the whole. Examination of modern in- 
dustrial enterprise both with regard to its capacity to produce goods 
and with regard to its extraordinary liability to derangement discloses 
an inter-relatedness of economic factors that is beyond question. Like- 
wise in the market where goods are exchanged, a continuous interaction 
of productive and consumptive operations is basic to any sound order- 
ing of affairs. Nevertheless, the significance of this interdependence 
is only vaguely discerned, with the result of maladjustment, disruptive 
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conflict and distressing crisis. It becomes increasingly apparent that 
nothing short of an understanding of the meaning of events which are 
taking place before men’s eyes, and an orientation of human purposes 
with respect to the possibility of higher values will suffice if adequate 
control is to be established. The first function of religion, therefore, 
is to make explicit the meaning of the increasing interdependence of 
human living and seek to develop thereby a bond of union by which 
men may progressively participate in the activities of each other through 
devotion to the supreme objective of all human living. In the exercise 
of this function, religion may provide the conditions under which 
economic activities may pass from any given state of organization into 
an ever-growing community of possibility for human good. 

Second, analysis of situations of socio-economic conflict leads us to 
the discovery that their constructive re-organization involves a process 
by which the interpenetration of opposing interests may take place. 
This we may call the internalization of conflict, or that process of ex- 
change of viewpoints by which the aims and purposes of the persons 
connected with one interest may enter into a relation of mutuality with 
the aims and purposes of the persons connected with an opposing in- 
terest. In this context, a basic factor is disclosed in the tendency of 
individuals and groups to organize environment and to defend the 
security of the resulting interests by developing an external differentia- 
tion, or status, which excludes other interests. While status has a 
certain legitimacy as a characteristic of any organized interest, it be- 
comes a barrier to the constructive resolution of conflict when it assumes 
a rigidity which prevents the mutual interpenetration of the activities 
of opposing groups. Perhaps at no point is the self-defeating particu- 
larity of the uncontrolled specific objective more evident than in the 
fixation which it finally attains in the acquisition of status. Beginning 
in association with the motive of functioning to live, it drives men on 
beyond the legitimate goal of security in quest for power which will 
implement their functioning on an ever-expanding scale. Under the 
system which affirms equality of opportunity for all but which is unable 
to provide it, this hungry individualism serves a few magnificently and 
blocks the way of many others who seek an economic footing that will 
give them a minimum of security. But this is not all. It announces 
its right to act in this way and calls as its witness the sanctions of law 
and order established by the traditional culture. Moreover, when this 


assertion of right is made in the name of property, it is only covertly 
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disputed, because the whole of society, as the result of long habituation, 
acknowledges it. Thus under the protection of status the specific 
objective moves men on until the crack of doom is heard in a crisis 
which brings to light its self-contradictory and self-defeating nature. 
In consequence, the dissolution of status, required by creative recon- 
struction, depends upon infusing into situations of conflict that highest 
and surest generality which affirms that particular human purposes are 
only truly served as they are transformed by loyalty to a cause which 
is inclusive of the purposes of all and worthy of the devotion of all men. 

This is a function which has been performed in some degree by all 
of the great religions. Jesus, Mahomet and Buddha are perhaps the 
classical examples of how individuals of high sensitivity may internalize 
conflicting forces in a given age and environment, bring them to a cre- 
ative resolution and emerge with the seal of authority upon their pro- 
posals for the reconstruction of human living. This distinctive activity 
is alive in the world today and exhibiting its genius in many places, 
notably in the work of M. K. Gandhi and Toyohiko Kagawa. Thus 
the function of religion in the internalization of socio-economic con- 
flict becomes paramount for three reasons. First, religion emphasizes 
the importance of an inclusive community whose realization is obstructed 
by exclusive and artificial status. Second, religion is concerned with 
the release of individuality by which the growth of community, through 
diversification and integration, is promoted. Third, the potential per- 
vasiveness of religion, giving it a field of operations co-extensive with 
that of the economic order, places upon it responsibility for promoting 
the internalization of conflict by the members of the entire community. 
In short, religion of the right kind has the capacity to dissolve status and 
free individuality on a scale commensurate with the requirements of the 
economic problem. This is its second function. 

Third, with the extension of the issues of socio-economic conflict to 
the dimensions of the total community, the question arises as to the 
function of religion in preparing individuals and groups for creative 
participation in the re-shaping of economic life. The most important 
contribution which religion may make in this connection comes through 
worship, for the basic concern of worship is the cultivation of loyalty 
to an objective viewed as “supremely worthful for all human living.” 
The validity of this approach to the control of economic affairs resides 
in the fact that men, by experience, have found their highest security 
and fulfilment of purposes through loyalty to the members of their 
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group. But since the relations of men to one another are qualified by 
their relations with nature, the controlling objective must apply to 
loyalty in these relations also. The supreme objective, then, becomes 
that synthesis of man’s relations with nature and with his fellow-men 
which reacts upon each constituent activity of the total economic order 
and revalues it in terms of its relations to the whole. This supreme 
synthesis, conceptually expressed, is God. Consequently, the cultiva- 
tion of loyalty to God through worship, whereby individuals and groups 
may be prepared for creative participation in economic reconstruction, 
is the final position to which we are led in this investigation. 

In the context of the economic problem, worship may be defined as 
that activity by which individuals and groups develop an attitude of 
readiness to search out the connections in any actual situation for the 
purpose of relating it to a more inclusive order of possibilities through 
loyalty to God whose presence is manifest in the growth of community 
in the world. It is devotion to the objective of supreme value by which 
all particular objectives and values are re-valued so that “our purposes 
are directed to ends which in our own conscionsness are impartial as 
to our own interests ;” and are so identified with the purposes of others 
that they “extend beyond values for ourselves to values for others,” 
with a resulting appreciation of such value for others that it becomes 
“a value for ourselves.” 4 


In all true worship there are two basic presuppositions. First, and 
most important, there must be unreserved committal to God. The 
necessity for this committal is grounded in the logic by which our in- 
vestigation leads us to the discovery that the paramount need in modern 
economic society is an adequate process of control. It is an outcome 
of the facts of the economic situation and is made explicit by an 
economist who has put the issue in this fashion: “Our ultimate concern 
is with the problem of social control, and with how to bring our methods 


of making a living into harmony with our conceptions of the ideal 
life.” 3 


The second presupposition of worship is that which Professor W. E. 


Hocking has called the “principle of alternation.” He says: 


1A. N. Whitehead, Religion in the M akin 
p. 158. 

2S. H. Slichter, 
1931), p. 16. 


g (New York: Macmillan Co., 1926), 


Modern Economic Society (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
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In all practical living we human beings are pursuing some total 
good under shapes and by means which are inadequate to it, and 
so partly false to it. . . . We begin to get in our own way and 
so defeat our own work. . . . We can find no radical remedy 
except in getting rid of that self ; and no radical way of abandoning 
that self except by reverting to the whole.® 


In the light of an examination of the economic order these words are 
eloquent indeed. For we see how intently men pursue their “total 
good” under the “shapes” of specific objectives which tend to exclude 
the true total that can confer upon them the true good. They get 
in their own way because these objectives in an interdependent world 
are self-contradictory ; and they get in the way of each other by striving 
for over-expanded functioning. This self, narrowed to the promotion 
of its own interests, brings the true work of life down to defeat. And 
there is “no way of abandoning that self except by reverting to the 
whole.” In other words, only when the specific objective is brought un- 
der the normative guidance of the ultimate objective does it find deliver- 
ance from self-defeating particularity. Thus through worship men may 
discover and cultivate their connections with the more inclusive pur- 
poses of human living which are observable in the growth of community. 

Assuming the unreserved committal to the supreme objective and 
the adoption of the principle of alternation, the experience of worship, 
as it affects the creative resolution of socio-economic conflict, may be 
analyzed into four principal steps. (1) Each of the opposing interests 
will examine the actual situation, each taking the role of the other and 
internalizing the conflict. (2) Each will examine the possibilities for 
that integration of their interests which will lead not only to a solution 
of the immediate problem but also provide for their growing together 
with other interests in the realization of further possibilities of com- 
munity. (3) Each will examine the obstructions which stand in the 
way of integration and evaluate them under the guidance of the supreme 
objective. (4) Both, through loyalty to the supreme objective, will 
undertake co-operatively the work of reconstruction. 

The activity of reconstruction proceeds as the validation of worship 
and the test of the efficacy of religion. Its characteristic is that co-oper- 
ation of activities and union of purposes which not only bring a par- 
ticular conflict to fruitful issue, but so shape the specific objectives of 


3W. E. Hocking, The Meaning of God In Human Experience (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1928), p. 410f. Used by permission of the publishers. 
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that issue that the way is left open for greater breadth of inclusiveness 
and future fulfilment. Worship carries on in the midst of the recon- 
structive activity providing clarity of vision and implementing the 
functioning of all through loyalty to God. Under these conditions 
which religion may make available through worship, workers and 
employers, provided they are committed to the supreme objective of 
growth of community, may look upon each other through new eyes. 
For now one party does not see the other as an enemy in his own house, 
since the activity of each has been transformed by co-operatively under- 
taking a creative enterprise which subtracts nothing of value from 
either and adds a satisfactoriness to their purposes which neither could 
attain alone. Accepting their interdependence and the mutual reflexive- 
ness of their activities, with all of the implications of living in organic 
community, they may now be bound together in a partnership which 
leads on to an ever-increasing security and opportunity for fulfilment. 

Among the marginal problems which appear in connection with this 
thesis, and which in some measure help to disclose its significance, 
two of the more important may be mentioned. First, there arises the 
question of the relation of religion to the political order. Since political 
institutions represent attempts to control human activities through 
co-ordination, and manifest tendencies toward fixation, further study 
of the practical implications of our investigation would deal with the 
relevance of the various types of political organization and their com- 
petency to exercise control in a world of rapid change. An appraisal 
of democratic institutions and the functions of a League of Nations 
would undoubtedly occupy central consideration in such further explora- 
tion. 

A second problem more immediately corrollary to the present un- 
dertaking concerns the reconstruction which such a view of religion 
as we have presented would require in organized religion. Some of 
the implications of this problem have already appeared. But the most 
crucial difficulty flows from our discussion of the place of worship 
in the reconstruction of the economic order. Obviously the direct con- 
trol of economic activities is at present in the hands of a small number 
of individuals and groups who, in so far as they have access to any 
religious motivation, continue in the traditional views which justify 
the separation of religion from a functional connection with the social 
order. This situation, in our perspective, calls for a progressive 
re-ordering of institutional religion. Such reconstruction is required 
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if the specific objectives involved in human living are to undergo the 
transformation inherent in the growth of community, and if the rela- 
tions of men are thus to pass from frustrative, destructive opposition 


to constructive, co-operative creation in an ever-ascending vocation of 
man. 


BOOKS OF INTEREST TO MINISTERS 


I Will Lift Up Mine Eyes. Glenn Clark. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1937. Pp. 178. $1.50. 


Glenn Clark, Professor of English at Macalester College, author of The Soul’s 
Sincere Desire, out of many years’ experiences of the practice of prayer, writes 
concerning its technique. The book is most untechnical, however. It not only 
affords guidance in the art of prayer to those who are able to share the author’s 
general understanding of it, it reveals with great clarity the piety of a very con- 
siderable section of the evangelical Christian community. On page 18, we are 
told that “Christ has left us ten blank checks, seven of which we may write in 
‘whatsoever’ we need.” And we may use these checks repeatedly. The author 
has read some psychology; and so he is familiar with the notion of personality 
integration: “The first test of integration is the test of sincerity. Are you 
integrated with yourself? The second test of integration is the test of the soul. 
Are you integrated with God? In other words, are your conscious desires in- 
tegrated with your subconscious desires?” It may be questioned, however, whether 
the verbal ladders, the diagrams, the four weeks of daily studies, each to be 
practised before the next is taken up, necessarily lead us to the goal of the soul’s 
sincere desire. One need not doubt that Mr. Clark has found this way rewarding. 

lle V8, 1, 


Philémon Vincent: meditation sur sa vie et son oeuvre. Robert Farelly. 
Paris: Librairie ‘Istra,” 1937. > Pp, 103. 


This brief memoir portrays a life of notable Christian service. Philémon 
Vincent, son of a humble but devoted Baptist pastor in France, won his bachelor’s 
degree from the College de Douai, and received full theological training at the 
hands of the Protestant Faculty of Theology in Paris. His vigorous and fruitful 
ministry in Paris culminated in the long pastorate at Avenue du Maine, where 
his son Henri (C-R D.S., 1922) today carries on. In his evangelistic ministry 
Pastor Vincent used not only the spoken but the printed word as well. The 
journal La Solidarité Social, which he founded and edited for many years, is 
described by M. Farelly as “essentially religious and necessarily social.” One 
discovered in the ministry of Pastor Vincent a unique blending of the personal 
and social motivations of religion. The journal filled a place distinctively its 
own in the religious journalism of France. Along with his evangelistic passion 
and his social outlook, Pastor Vincent combined a scholarly capacity of rare 
degree. A recognized Hebraist, he was asked to share in the “synodal” version 
of the Bible, revising one of the books of the Penteteuch, Jeremiah and the 
Psalms. His scholarly bent found practical outlet in a school for pastors, in 
which for some years he taught Old and New Testament studies and dogmatics. 
The World War dealt him a sad blow, in claiming two of his sons, Pastor Paul 
Vincent (C-R D.S., 08) and Lieut. Marcel Vincent. The author of this memoir 
pastor at Lens, and a graduate of this School in the Class of 1921, is a nepuen 
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of Philémon Vincent, whose passing in 1929 left a great gap in the Christian 
front in France. Vek, dah, 18 


A Descriptive Catalogue of Greek New Testament Manuscripts in 
America. Kenneth W. Clark. The University of Chicago Press, 
1937, Pp, xxix+417-+Frontispiece+-72 plates. $5.00. 


This is a work which will be used by specialists in the manuscripts and the 
text of the New Testament and not by general readers. The author of such a 
volume has from the beginning of his task to face the fact that it will be remote 
from the company of “best sellers.” It forms part of that patient devoted re- 
search from which we are slowly being enabled to write the fascinating story 
of humanity’s past. It is another monument to that unselfish scholarship which 
has made possible genuine progress in our understanding of the forces that have 
contributed to the advance of mankind. 

Dr. Clark draws attention to the fact that little more than a century ago no 
manuscript of the Greek New Testament was domiciled in America. It was in 
1819 that Edward Everett, the distinguished professor of Greek in Harvard Uni- 
versity, brought from Constantinople four Greek New Testament manuscripts. 
Our author has “discovered” that we have in America to-day two hundred and 
fifty-six manuscripts of the Greek New Testament. Of course some of these are 
small fragments of the Christian scriptures, but many of them are of considerable 
length, extending even to a complete New Testament. The number of manu- 
scripts containing the four gospels is quite impressive. 

The work of “discovery” (that is in libraries where they had been “lost’’) 
and of examination involved tireless devotion on the part of Professor Clark 
and he has not hesitated to pay the price. Accordingly the New Testament 
scholars of the World have now an excellent classified description of this Amer- 
ican (and Canadian) possession. In this period when the history of the text 
of the New Testament has to be, and is being, rewritten, those undertaking such 
a task and those interested in its accomplishment will not fail to be gratified at’ 
the appearance of this addition to the material available. The manuscripts have 
been given official designations and they can now be used in any future critical 
apparatus. A very valuable feature of the volume is the inclusion of bibliog- 
raphies concerning a number of the documents that have been examined. The 
author and the University of Chicago Press are to be congratulated upon an 
excellent piece of bookmaking. 1B Wi lee 


The Gospel of Mark. B. Harvie Branscombe. Harper & Brothers, 
New York and London. Pp. xxxviii+314. $3.50. 


This work adds another to the increasing number of excellent volumes in the 
Moffatt New Testament Commentary. ° With due appreciation of much excellent 
study that has been done on the document in other books this reviewer considers 
that this commentary will prove to be one of the most useful, if not the most 
useful, studies on the earliest of our gospels. It is admirably adapted to its 


constituency. 
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The general introductory questions regarding the Gospel of Mark are well and 
briefly treated and the discussion shows a welcome freshness and objectivity. 
The conventional view of the origin of the Gospel based upon the tradition from 
Papias is not held in high esteem by the writer. He brings a rich background 
to his task; his knowledge of the Judaistic environment of early Christianity and 
his skill in recreating the situations reflected in the various strata of the tradition 
being constantly in evidence. Professor Branscombe does not shrink from facing 
fearlessly even the most crucial of questions. A striking example of this is seen 
in the concise but effective discussion of the Messianic self-consciousness of Jesus. 
It is not to be expected that all his readers will agree with him in all respects, but 
no unprejudiced student of the volume will fail to admit that our literature in 
English on Mark has been conspicuously enriched by this scholarly and careful 
volume. The minister who reads this work, and it is a most readable book, will 
know his Mark much better than before. Even where dogmatic tradition may be 
challenged the fairness and earnestness of the writer will be recognized. 

EW. 2: 


The Moral Teaching of Jesus. A. D, Lindsay. Harper & Brothers, 
New York and London, 1937.. Pp. 186. $1.50. 


In this volume which carries the subtitle “An Examination of the Sermon on 
the Mount” the Master of Balliol College, Oxford, has given us in printed form 


the substance of six chapel addresses given during the previous year. The sug- 
gestion of the subtitle is scarcely carried out in the book for the examination is 
limited to certain parts of the Sermon. However in another way the problems 
concerning the entire collection of moral and religious teaching which we know 
as the Sermon on the Mount are considered. A brief introduction is concerned 
principally with the relation of the moral teaching of the Sermon to the general 
Christian message. Subsequent chapters deal with Jesus’ challenge to perfection, 
his teaching on dominant desire, and his teaching on reverence as a basis of moral 
conduct. Other chapters discuss the much debated teaching on non-resistance and 
on divorce. 

The work is well and seriously done and there are not only many fine insights 
into the moral vision and demands of Jesus but the entire consideration is thrown 
against the broad background of philosophical ethics. The reading of the book 
will be amply rewarded both by definite instruction and by suggestion. E. W. P. 


The Prophets and the Rise of Judaism, Adolphe Lods, Tr. from the 
French by S. H. Hooke. London: Keegan Paul, Trench, Trubner 
& Co. 1937. Pp. 356. $6.00. 


This volume from the pen of Professor Adolphe Lods of the Sorbonne is a 
sequel to his earlier work, “Israel from its Beginnings to the Kighth Century.” 
These volumes are items in the extensive series which is being put out by French 
authors under the editorship of M. Henri Berrs, Director of the Bibliothéque de 
Synthese Historique under the general title, “L’Evolution de l’Humanité.” Many 
of these works have been translated into English and have been given a place in 
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the series known as the “History of Civilization” under the editorship of C. K. 
Ogden. This volume by Professor Lods was translated by Professor S. H. Hooke 
of the University of London. 

With just enough of the historical backgrounds to provide the reader with an 
understanding of the trends of the political and social currents, the author de- 
scribes the development of the religion of the Jewish people from the middle of 
the eighth century to the period of Greek domination. Part I covers the time 
until the exile, and part II describes the beginnings of Judaism during and after 
the exile. The scope of the work is best described in the words of the author 


himself taken from the introductory pages: “In the first part of this book will 
be set forth the two main historical facts underlying these religious, political, and 


social changes: first, the rise of the great Asiatic empires of Assyria and Babylon, 
which brought about the fall of the two Israelite kingdoms; second, the appear- 
ance in these two insignificant states of a succession of prophets who openly 
opposed the narrow national Jahwism, of their times, and set before their con- 
temporaries the ideal of a purer life, a broader and more exalted religious atti- 
tude, culminating in a universalist ethical monotheism. In the second part we 
shall see how a compromise between the old state of things and the principles 
introduced by the new prophets led to the growth of that novel type of politico- 
religious organization which we know as Judaism whose fortunes we shall trace 


up to the Maccabean period.” 
The work is colored by the cultured mind of a scholar who is thoroughly con- 


versant with the archaeological and anthropological research of the past few 
decades. It bears the flavor of a product of the confines of the university, while 
it does not lack the warmth and religious understanding which one must needs 
require in any treatise on such a theme. While the price of the book seems to 
place it in the sphere of the luxuries, yet it will repay the one who makes the 
investment by giving him a wealth of understanding of the progressive advance 
of Israel’s religion in its highest reaches. WB, 1B (Cc. 


A Fresh Approach to the Psalms. W.O. E. Oesterley. London. Ivor 
Nicholson and Watson, 1937. Pp. 288. $2.00. 


As the author indicates in his prefatory note, this book is not an original study, 
but is rather a collection of material with regard to the Psalter for the use of 
such as do not have a very large library at hand for consultation. 

The volume begins with a discussion which reveals the nature of similar literature 
among the other peoples of the ancient world, in Egypt and Babylonia especially. 
There is a chapter on music of the ancient east and a parallel discussion of 
music among the ancient Hebrews. Many chapters deal with the liturgical use 
of the Psalms. These deal not only with Hebrew and Jewish usage but also with 
the use of the Psalms in the Christian Church. The theology of the Psalms 
occupies the last few chapters. In many ways this portion of the book is the 
most significant for the minister. 

It is interesting to note in this most recent volume on the Psalter a return 
from the extreme theory of recent years that the Psalter contains nothing but 
products of the post-exilic period. “The Temple with its services had existed for 
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fully three centuries before the Exile. Is it to be supposed that songs of praise 
were wanting in the worship of the Israelities during these centuries, or that only 
a handful have survived?” 

The volume is a good study about the Psalms, but is not in the nature of a study 
of the Psalms. He BAG. 


Christian Hope for World Society. John T. McNeill. Chicago: 
Willett, Clark and Company, 1937. Pp. VII+278. 


The five lectures delivered by the author under the Russell Foundation in 
Auburn Theological Seminary in 1936 have been expanded to seventeen significant 
chapters, relating in concise form the story of the Christian social hope from its 
feeble beginnings to its contemporary forms. Putting the study upon a soundly 
historical basis by avoiding the pitfalls of recent Christian prophets who transform 
original Christian apocalypticism into process concepts, Dr. McNeill rightly in- 
dicates that Christianity has never been socially negative and with the gradual 
fading out of extreme other-world emphases became more and more concerned 
with the Christianization of life here and now. The “slow humanizing of life” 
is regarded to be Christianity’s chief task. Some immediate Christian objectives 
are held to be the reassertion of religion, the revaluation of liberalism, appreciation 
of the cultured heritage, emphasis upon personality and communion, the redemp- 
tion of leisure, and spiritual cosmopolitanism. CE ea 


The Small Sects in America. Elmer T. Clark. Nashville. Cokesbury 
iess193/. Fp, oll. $2.00 


A very much needed and long-awaited story and evaluation of American sects 
from Plymouth Brethern I to “King Benjamin” and from Father Divine to 


Aimee Semple McPherson. Megiddo seems to have escaped. The classification 
of sects as pessimistic, perfectionist, charismatic, communistic, legalistic, egocentric, 
and esoteric is far superior to their usual alignment. The bibliography is well- 
organized and extensive. Special attention is called to the pertinent observation 
upon the ability of the sects to flourish without the aid of religious education. 
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God The Creator. George S. Hendry. Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 
LOS p. 1702 $l.50, 


This volume contains the Hastie Lectures delivered in the University of Glasgow 
in 1935. The author believes that the nature of “christian knowledge of God the 
creator” presents “the problem of cardinal importance at the present time.” 

To this author the pride of human reason in assuming that it could make any 
approach to God at all has been responsible for the great aberration of Christian 
theology from early times to the present day. The fact is that any approach to 
God on the part of human thought is incompetent and futile. God can be known 
at all only through His self-disclosure or revelation in specific mighty acts, which 
represent the breaking in of the eternal into the temporal order. There is no 
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possibility of a “natural theology.” It is the devil of Hellenistic influence in the 
history of Christian thought that has attempted to create one. Luther exercised 
that devil. But the implication of this book is that after a period the devil of 
Hellenistic confidence in reason returned bringing with him seven similar devils 
spawned by the Rennaisance and the Enlightenment. Now Karl Barth has ex- 
ercised him again. What the Christian must do now is to get rid of Hellenism and 
return to the Bible and to Luther. 

If one wishes to know where the Barthian movement js likely to take us in the 
emasculation of the function of reason in the the religious life this is a good book 
to read. Read it and then read Charles Hartshorne’s “Beyond Humanism” if you 
wish to get an idea of the depth of one of the cleavages in contemporary religious 
thought. 

But we shall make a serious blunder if we do not listen to these spokesmen for 
the theology of crisis. What Professor Hendry has to say about the implications 
of faith in God as a person and about the revelation of God as a communication 
of life and power rather than of abstract knowledge is very much to the point. 
This type of thinking may prove an excellent corrective for certain trends in 
American theology even though it be a poor guide. Je WeINE 


Christian Faith and the Science of Today. J. H. Morrison. Nashville: 
Cokesbury Press, 1937. Pp. 225. $2.00. 


The Cunningham Lectures delivered at New College, Edinburgh, in 1936, are 
embodied in this attractive volume. The author confesses to diffidence at ventur- 
ing into the borderland lying between physical science and religion. He shows 
himself, however, quite conversant with the more recent phases of physical science, 
and uses his knowledge with effect. The best science of today, he tells us, puts 
no barrier in the way of a spiritual interpretation of nature, but rather signals 
the road clear. Though not himself a fundamentalist, Dr. Morrison is a theological 
conservative and his religious apologetic is from that point of view. If Henry 
Drummond, as he shows us, could be carried far upon the tide of evolutionary 
optimism, it is equally clear that, like a great proportion of those who write from 
the angle of the religious interpreter in our time, Dr. Morrison is caught by 
the intellectual backwash of the World War. But the issues which his discussion 
raises are real issues for the religious community in our time. It is either this, 
which is an able adaptation of an older apologetic approach, or an entire re- 
thinking of the meaning of our faith. Hy Ba: 


On the Trail of Truth. John Milton Moore. New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Company, 1937. Pp. 187. $1.50. 


Doctor John M. Moore is no stranger to the Baptist ministry of North America, 
or to the religious world. His notable service for a decade as Secretary of the 
Department of Missionary Education, his briefer but significant tenure of the 
post of Secretary of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, his 
eminently successful pastorates—notably that at Marcy Avenue, Brooklyn, and 
at the First Baptist Church of Bridgeport, Conn., from which he has but recently 
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retired, have made his forty active years in the ministry an unusual achievement. 
While this volume gives us something of a biographical outline, it is not primarily 
a biography. Its subtitle, “Adventures in Religion,” affords a much surer clue 
to its character. There is an eminently personal note running through the ten 
chapters, but at the same time, this is a narrative of the intellectual and spiritual 
pilgrimage of many who have moved from the narrower platform of traditional, 
conservative evangelicalism to a more liberal and yet not less Christian interpre- 
tation of our faith. Moving away from a literalistic, premillenial position, Dr. 
Moore came with the years to a new view of the Bible, to a discovery of the 
social gospel (which did not relegate the personal gospel), to a firm conviction 
that Christians must unite if they would win in our time, and that union of the 
federal type is the only form of union consonant with essential Protestant liberty. 
Here is the witness of a joyous crusader, a leader whose mind was liberated to 
do creative thinking about the meaning of the faith, so that he is himself a voice 
and not an echo. Young pastors and young people, who have the future of the 
church in their hands, ought to read this book. NG Jay, lee, 


The Psychology of Religious Living. Karl H. Stolz. Nashville: 
Cokesbury Press, 1937. Pp. 375. $2.50. 


Dean Stolz of the School of Religious Education, Hartford Seminary Founda- 
tion, is no stranger to the thoughtful religious public. His volumes on The Psy- 
chology of Prayer and Pastoral Psychology have had a wide and profitable 
reading. The present volume, which is the outgrowth of an extended experience 
of lecturing on subjects pertinent to psychology of religion, puts the religious 
community, and more particularly its leadership, still further in his debt. 

This is not just another text dealing extensively with the field of psychology 
of religion. It marks a real advance, for to a greater extent than any work 
already in the field, it integrates a descriptive with a normative psychology of 
religion, in the latter connection funding a considerable experience in clinical 
psychology. The discussion falls into two parts, the first dealing with “Back- 
grounds of the Religious Quest;” the second, with “Religious Experience and 
Personality.” The second part contains the more original contribution of the 
author to the field of study. The work is to be commended as a desirable text- 
book for use in college and seminary classes, as well as for use by pastors and 
religious workers as a general guide to the field. The analysis is good, the dis- 
cussion cumulative, and the psychological insight impressive. A bibliography of 
more than two hundred titles and an ample index add to the usefulness of the 
work as a general handbook. 

The fact that the present volume was prepared to serve primarily as a back- 
ground “for the concrete activities of the personal worker” probably accounts 
for some of its features; as, for example, the rather extended use in portions 
of the work of Scripture citations, the outstanding instance of which is the use 
of the Adam and Eve story in the chapter on “Sin and Temptation,” where it 
runs pretty much all through the discussion. In fact one is at times impressed 
with the possibility that the theology of Dean Stolz and his psychology belong, 
in some degree, to two distinct worlds of discourse. But even if this be true, 
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it need not detract from the value of the work in the hands of those for whom 
it is primarily intended. Ee Bas 


The Modern Family and the Church. By Regina Westcott Wieman. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1937. Pp. xii+407. $3.00. 


In recent years anthropologists and sociologists have been producing an ex- 
tensive literature on the origins and development of the family in various countries. 
Hardly a single racial group has escaped the scrutiny of these scientists in their 
attempt to reduce to orderly statement all that can be known about the nature 
of primary group relationships. Religious educators also have given us some 
significant studies on the relation of religion to social development. This re- 
viewer, however, is unaware of any presentation which is so comprehensive in 
its treatment and so acute in its analysis and insight concerning the inter-relation 
of the family and the church as the present volume, The Modern Family and 
the Church, by Dr. Regina W. Wieman. 

This book views the family and the church as the two major interfunctioning 
groups in Christendom, each deriving support from the other and both together 
contributing vital and indispensable values to the common life. It is observed, 
however, that these institutions have now come upon a time of crisis in which 
they find their functions thwarted by antagonistic forces operating with vigor 
and aggressiveness upon the current social scene. How the church and the family 
may recover their historic sense of mission in the midst of cultural change and 
bring their ministery to bear upon the problems of the time is the deep concern 
of Dr. Wieman in her present discussion. 

After examining the nature of this crisis for the family and the church, the 
author brings together in two compelling chapters her estimate of the resources 
and her vision of the possibilities for a revived family consciousness and a re- 
vitalized church. In respect to the foundation of religion in the family, she 
characterizes personal love as “that disposition of sensitivity and responsiveness 
in one person toward some other person which requires for his fulfillment that 
the two carry on life together in areas of shared interest.” This leads to 
“mutually conscious love” and culminates in a communion of “mutual expression, 
appreciation, and reinforcement of personality.” The church in its concern for 
personal values is the complement of the family on a scale of wider relationships. 
It is “the reinforcing fellowship of families that widens and deepens the com- 
munity in each family by making its members participants in a larger fellowship 
which includes the ‘invisible community of all the faithful’ in their common devo- 
tion to God.” 

In addition to the strong, undergirding philosophical foundation which the 
author supplies, there are also suggestions for dealing with marriage, working 
with parents, guiding children, building programs for young people, counseling, 
and a concluding look into the future. Not least among the important features 
of the book are the carefully selected bibliography, the outline for study groups, 
and the index which makes the materials of the volume readily accessible. 

Dr. Wieman brings to her study experience gained from long contact with 
puzzled pastors and parents and a wide professional practice as a counselor in 
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family situations. Through this work she becomes a counselor-at-large to all 
alert leaders of religion who are seeking relief from frustration and perplexity. 


ORrive. 


The Pendulum Swings Back. By Marvin M. Black. Nashville, Tenn. : 
Cokesbury Press, 1938. Pp. 229. $2.00. 


This book undertakes to present a synoptic view of the sciences and to provide 
a framework of interpretation which will relate the various fields of modern 
knowledge to one another in such a way as to render their resources available 
for the promotion of human welfare. The limitations of the specialized sciences 
are recognized, but their several contributions are respected for their significance 
in formulating a science of life. The main effort of the author is spent in an 
attempt to discover underlying unities in all fields of investigation and to suggest 
a common center of orientation in a co-operative ministration to human need. 

Among the important topics which Mr. Black treats with illuminating insight, 
the following are especially significant: the passing of mechanistic theory, the 
“new teleological interest of biology, the hormic psychology of William McDougall, 
new light from psychic research, “contemporary medicine and the soul,” and the 
influence of cultural anthropology in reshaping historical science. 

Pastors will find values in all of these chapters, but the growing interest in 
a person-centered ministry will probably focus attention upon the author’s dis- 
cussion of the physician’s rediscovery of the “soul.” It is pointed out that this 
shift in the concern of medicine is due to the “increase in the number of mental 
disorders” resulting from the “confusions of present-day civilization.” “The daily 
average census of hospitalized mental disorders is 50 per cent greater than the 
daily average number of patients in all the general hospitals of the country.” 
Medical literature reveals the recognition of two basic assumptions: “(1) That 
the whole living organism in terms of both structure and function is something 
more than the aggregate of all its parts: and (2) that an individual’s actions 
are determined primarily, not by environmental stimuli, but by the total pattern 
of his personality.” 

Mr. Black also draws attention to the significant work of the Council for the 
Clinical Training of Theological Students as an indication of the trend toward 
a new rapprochement of medicine and religion. “Both the minister and the 
psychiatrist are engaged in helping men and women adjust themselves to their 
surroundings. . . . Both the physician and the pastor must know their patients 
as individuals, how each reacts to his particular surroundings, and the circum- 
stances which have made them what they are.” And again, “A psychoneurosis 
must be understood as the suffering of a human being who has not discovered 
what life means to him. For this reason, the clergy and the doctor are closely 
linked.” 

While this book has the limitations which any work must have in attempting 
to cover such wide and diverse areas, it maintains an admirable unity and succeeds 
well in the task undertaken. O, HB: 
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The Spiritual Life. Evelyn Underhill. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1937. Pp. x+142. $1.25. 


Successful Christian Living. Harry Emerson Fosdick. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1937. Pp. 270. $1.50. 


Here are two books which may well be considered together for both deal with 
the same problem, viz., the difficulty of being religious. To this matter Miss 
Underhill addressed herself in a series of radio talks which are assembled in 
her volume. In the nature of the case they had to be made intelligible and 
appealing to the average man interested in religion. The spiritual life is pre- 
sented as “Communion with God,” and “Co-operation with God.” Techniques for 
the achievement of these are suggested and difficulties canvassed. He who follows 
the guidance thus given will be assisted into a richer and more satisfying religious 
experience. 

Doctor Fosdick recognizes that we have been forgetting and neglecting the 
methods by which spiritual life is nurtured. Indeed many of these methods are 
outmoded. But the difficulty of being religious remains. The preacher seems to 
step to the side of the common man who is baffled in his quest for religious 
reality, and opens plain paths for him. For example, one sermon presents “Six 
Ways in Which the Modern Man Can Pray,” and dull would he be of soul 
who did not find here instruction and encouragement for the effective practice 
of prayer. This but suggests how admirably the preacher in all the sermons 
justifies the title of the first, which is also the title of the volume. Many readers 


judge these to be the best sermons Doctor Fosdick has yet given us. 
is a WY 


Higher Criticism and the Old Testament. George Ricker Berry. 
Hamilton, N. Y.: The Republican Press, 1937. Pp. 120. 


“T don’t know what this higher criticism is but it seems to be a bad sort 
of thing.” Such was the remark made to me by a prominent layman, and J 
judge that it fairly represents the misty and prejudiced opinion which many 
people entertain of critical Biblical scholarship. Professor Berry’s book presents 
the antidote and cure. In language easily intelligible to the lay reader the nature 
and principles of the higher criticism are set forth. Then are exhibited positive 
and constructive results which aid in an understanding of the Old Testament, 
and which heighten one’s appreciation of the fact that here man’s age-long quest 
for truth “has attained a clearness, a depth, and a sublimity in the knowledge 
of God unequalled elsewhere in its own time.” I wish that every layman afraid” 
or suspicious of the higher criticism might read this book. Pastors will find it 


very useful for Bible classes. jamie Vis 


Christ and Prayer. C. F. Andrews. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1937. Pp. 160. $160. 


It is difficult to write anything new or arresting about prayer. But the subject 
is so vital that writers and readers constantly return to it. This author had 
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opportunity to meet large numbers of students of various nationalities and discuss 
with them their difficulties with regard to prayer. As a preparation for such 
discussions he made a careful study of Jesus’ teaching and practice. The results 
of his study are embodied in this volume. They gain a distinctive quality from 
the author’s contacts with Eastern peoples in whose prayer life he found much 
which influenced his interpretation of Jesus. A chapter of brief, practical sug- 
gestions concerning the practice of prayer adds to the value of the book. 
Jae Ve 


Prelude to Peace. Henry A. Atkinson. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
LOST ee pn ce2s 


Is war inevitable? If not, how can peace be achieved and maintained? No ques- 
tions are more urgently before the public mind today, and here is a competent author- 
ity who after long study, and with a wealth of information at his command, discusses 
them with vigor and frank realism. The folly and waste of war are depicted, its 
underlying causes analyzed, and their power acknowledged. It is the author’s con- 
viction, however, that “we can have peace if we want it,” and he proceeds to indicate 
paths along which we may move, and to suggest a constructive program which seems 
to lie within the realm of possible achievement. He kindles some light in an other- 
wise dark sky. Utes WY 


Progress and Catastrophe. By Stanley Casson. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1937.. Pp. xi+264. $2.50. 


This work is the outgrowth of the studies of one of Great Britain’s outstand- 
ing archeologists. It is directed toward the discovery of the nature of progress 
and includes an examination of the causes of catastrophe. The author is en- 
couraged in his efforts by the hope that an understanding of the forces at work 
in modern civilization may lead modern men to a better control of their activities 
before it is too late. 

In extending his inquiry back through the developments of the archeological 
past, Mr. Casson notes that within historic time there have been two periods 
when catastrophe overtook civilization. The first occurred about 1200 B. C., 
and the second about 500 A. D. Examining the causes of these breakdowns he 
finds reason for believing that our present age shows signs of the appearance 
of a similar destiny. The rejection of the co-operative principle and the perver- 
sion of science through war are the principal evidences for pessimism about the 
present state of affairs. “Can we still believe,” he asks, “that this is an age of 
progress when the disruptive forces are so quick to act and so evil in intention 
towards the future of the human race?” He compares the casual acceptance of 
the fact that men expect the next war to shatter civilization with the accurate fore- 
boding of the ancient Roman, Sidonius, viewing the approaching end of his age. 
However, modern men differ from Sidonius in that they are complacent in the 
face of impending disaster whereas he was deeply concerned. 

Considering that ancient Byzantium was the repository of historic culture 
during the long night of the Dark Ages, Mr. Casson searches for some similar 
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agency that will be able to pass on the torch of the present to the future. It is 
difficult to locate a modern community which is capable of serving such an end. 
The author notes how all the nations have circled themselves with rings of steel. 
There is, however, one class of persons sufficiently free from political ties to 
break through these rings—“the despised student, researcher, professor, the non- 
political worker in science, the arts and literature.’ These people alone, Mr. 
Casson thinks, have a “world-passport.” Upon this fellowship of learning he is 
depending for the transmission of the values of the present civilization to the 
next after the agents of destruction have had their day. 

The outlook which this book presents is not pleasant to contemplate. The au- 
thor admits that there are archeological facts to which he has not given atten- 
tion and that other interpretations are possible. Yet his thesis is well reasoned 
and stated in terms appropriate to a scientist who has a genuine ethical concern, 

Op Lele: 1B. 


Ethical Dilemmas of Ministers. By Frederick E. Mueller and Hugh 
Hartshorne. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1937. Pp. 250. 
$2.00. 


This book records and evaluates the results of an investigation conducted among 
eight hundred American clergymen concerning their professional practices. It 
deals with the attitudes and opinions of these ministers in relation to marriage 
and divorce; social and civic consciousness ; community service; special privileges; 
fees and perquisites; and general ethical principles governing the discharge of 
pastoral duties. Statistical tables are used to reflect the character of the various 
professional views prevailing among the leaders of a considerable section of the 
Protestant Church. 

The investigation, of which this book is the product, was carried on among the 
graduates of ten leading theological seminaries, including Bangor, Hartford, Yale, 
Gettysburg, Mt. Airy, Auburn, Berkeley, Colgate-Rochester, Drew, and Biblical 
Seminary. 

One will not find a decisive solution for any of the dilemmas which motivated 
the gathering of these materials. The significance of the work lies in the wide 
distribution of attitude and opinion secured. At certain points the data appears 
to mass, indicating a rather settled conviction; at other points the disparity of 
views amounts to nothing but confusion. 

On the whole, the authors have set us definitely forward in the important mat- 
ter of developing an ethical standard for ministers. It is to be hoped that the 
general reaction to this study will result in a closer approach to a uniform con- 
viction regarding what is right and wrong in ministerial professional relations 
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1937-1938 


Orientation lectures. 
First semester lectures begin, 8:00 A. M. 


Public opening and informal reception to friends of the 
Divinity School, 8:00 P.M. 


Final date for the registration of degree theses. 
Mid-semester examinations. 

Thanksgiving recess begins, 5:20 P. M. 
Thanksgiving recess ends, 12 noon. 


Final day for application for Fellowships and Graduate 
Scholarships. 


Holiday recess begins, 5:20 P.M. 


Holiday recess ends, 8:00 A. M. 

First semester lectures end, 5:20 P. M. 

First semester final examinations. 

Second semester lectures begin, 8:00 A. M. 
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Mid-semester examinations. 

Final date for presentation of theses for advanced degrees. 
Easter recess begins, 5:20 P. M. 

Easter recess ends, 12 noon. 


Spring Convocation and Alumni Week. Francis Wayland Ayer 
Memorial Lectures and Walter Rauschenbusch Memorial 
Lectures. Alumni Oration. Conferring of the Wilkins Award. 


Second semester lectures end. 
Second semester final examinations. 
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Orientation lectures. 
First semester lectures begin, 1:30 P, M. 


Public opening and informal reception to friends of the Divinity 
School, 8:00 P. M. 


Final date for the registration of degree theses. 
Mid-semester examinations. 

Thanksgiving recess begins, 5:20 P. M. 
Thanksgiving recess ends, 12 noon. 


Final day for application for Fellowships and Graduate 
Scholarships. 


Holiday recess begins, 5:20 P. M. 


Holiday recess ends, 12 noon. 

First semester lectures end, 5:20 P.M. 

First semester final examinations. 

Second semester lectures begin, 1:30 P. M. 

Final date for presentation of Wilkins Prize Essays. 
Mid-semester examinations. 

Final date for presentation of theses for advanced degrees. 
Easter recess begins, 5:20 P. M. 

Easter recess ends, 12 noon. 


Spring Convocation and Alumni Week. Francis Wayland 
Ayer Memorial Lectures and Walter Rauschenbusch Mem- 
orial Lectures. Alumni Oration. Conferring of the Wilkins 
Award. 


Second semester lectures end. 
Second semester final examinations, 


Commencement. 
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Orientation lectures. 
First semester lectures begin, 1:30 P. M. 


Public opening and informal reception to friends of the Divinity 
School, 8:00 P. M. 
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Introductory 


HE Colgate-Rochester Divinity School is maintained by the Bap- 
tist Education Society of the State of New York, a corporation 
organized under the provisions of Chapter 418 of the Laws of 1927. 
The articles of incorporation were filed on July 11, 1928. The 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School continues the work of the Colgate 
Theological Seminary formerly of Hamilton, New York, and of the 
Rochester Theological Seminary formerly of Rochester, New York. 
The Baptist Education Society of the State of New York is a cor- 
poration composed of annual members and also members appointed 
by Baptist churches. Its president was Dr. Ambrose Swasey* of 
Cleveland, Ohio. It continues the legal existence of the Baptist Educa- 
tion Society of the State of New York organized at Hamilton, New 
York, on September 24, 1817, and of the New York Baptist Union for 
Ministerial Education, organized in Rochester, New York, on May 11, - 
1850. 

The government and care of the Divinity School are committed to 
a Board of Trustees, consisting of thirty-six members, one third of 
whom are elected annually by the Society. The Chairman of the Board 
is Mr. William B. Hale, and of the Executive Committee is Mr. Kendall 
B. Castle, both of Rochester. 

During their history these institutions have had many friends who 
have contributed generously to their support, but the income from the 
endowment funds is neither sufficient to meet the new and enlarging 
work of the Divinity School, nor to carry on its present tasks with the 
highest degree of efficiency. This can be done only upon the condition 
of the continued help of the churches and the beneficence of friends. 


* Died, Exeter, N. H., June 15, 1937. 
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Forms of Gifts to the Work of 
Ministerial Education 


Annuities 


By the payment to the Society of a sum to establish a MEmorrIAL 
Funp, you will receive a Special Annual Income while you are living 
and the income thereafter will be devoted to the work of the Society 
year by year. 

Form of Bequest 


I give and bequeath to the Baptist Education Society of the State 
of New York, a corporation located at Rochester, N. Y., the sum of 
Rebs Sieare Pars Al Seka dollars, to be applied to the maintenance of the 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, under the direction of the Board 
of Trustees of said Society. 


Subscription for the Founding of a Scholarship 


I hereby agree to pay to the Baptist Education Society of the State 
Ore News Vorksthesstini Of 2.005 ee ote ee , for the purpose 
of founding a scholarship, the interest of this sum to be expended 
annually in aiding approved students in pursuing their studies for 
the ministry of the Gospel, and the scholarship to be named “The 
“piled Spa ea ae ee Scholarship.” 

This form of giving for Ministerial Education enables one to leave 
a perpetual memorial of himself or of some departed friend. 


Sustaining Member’s Pledge 


For the purpose of giving greater efficiency to the work of the 
Baptist Education Society of the State of New York at Rochester, 
and to enable it to carry out its plan of student aid, I hereby agree 
to pay the Society annually, on or about the ..... day 01S. n5 aes 
duieachinveatsthe sum Of . 5.2.5. ac. wane dollars ; it, however, being 
understood, as the express condition of this pledge, that I may at 
any time terminate my obligation by giving notice of my wish, in 
parting toy secretary of the Society. ..(./............ Name. 


SO Se ae Church is aude Us week eee BOM dy Cee 
Address such communications to Arthur J. Gosnell, Treasurer. 


Officers of the 


Baptist Education Society of the 
State of New York 


President 
ANIM TIE ROSE, GAAS ONS Go OS Ot een CRO a eee CLEVELAND, OHIO 


First Vice-President 
RIOSSRILIL, KCOMGAGN SD, 2 oeeaee nanan eo ere ane West Orance, N.J. 


Second Vice-President 
Vp Dee TAO ime Sates ERNIE NEE V0 sievcrepe oicts) amie aisle nensts) ts /siehere aie WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Honorary Vice-Presidents 


ANTRIMS TONE IN, TEUARRSIC) oem codes Goce eo oun do cg dnicd ae PLAINFIELD, N. J. 

(CORA AUN EE SBD AINIKS 35 Choe aasecseicr aor pennies GEaaoocnod SEATTLE, WASH. 

GEEN RIES Ge Lhe INGHIAS Tite soibiseias deste esse ete New York 
Secretary 

(LIDINAN, 13), JEAWARHEL, Coon ohocdcecoaudoo dopcanocaDon oan aCad ROCHESTER 
Treasurer 

INPMPISHONSS Io (ROSINIDILIE, 2acoudcossboomudep onoucuoncnacomd ROCHESTER 


Assistant Treasurer 


(GEUNRILIBS Wwe (CRURSOIN oocoocnoodaccaco cuca dMoUeOCOOR es ROCHESTER 
Office, 1100 South Goodman St. 


* Died, Exeter, N. H., June 15, 1937. 
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Board of Trustees 


WILLIAM B:. HALE, Chairman 220223. 0 g00- corte oo ee ROCHESTER 
ORRIN R> JUDD; Vice-Charman) i... 52s ee sie rte BRooKLYN 
GEENN?B. EW ELLER Secretary mes cecrte es ee eee ROCHESTER 
ARTHUR Je GOSNELLES 1ycasuren mace tlsaterrcetttetr. ROCHESTER 
CHARLES W. CARSON, Assistant Treasurer ............ ROCHESTER 


Members until May 1938 


FREDERICK#WALEEN! j.2cclseceet bac uct aE eee Troy 

AR DEHURSAS HART SHORN ie. seen cacti eet tree nae HAMILTON 
ORRING R= JUDD Btecctact cae sarees tote cree ener BRooKLYN 
GeEREDPEAUIBE tanec cect cc tects centre are ete eee ROCHESTER 

CO REOB a DIRT CEigii excaurstees scart eave Seale ae eee PITTSFORD 
CEEMR ICE Sa elas EA R Sarena tracer eetrren Cee iinet New York 
PREV AEO Rage Aes ELA Witten sate ciate xe sernie evo ie a Oe er eee GRANVILLE, OHIO 
PAYS MEL) Rog GA SSah LE petivereca sa tevetaivaterate arc ara ete areal cen ae ROCHESTER 
GIEBERales |e CamNic@ URL) Yaneene sr ok. ee ROCHESTER 
HOMERS PACA LN PYe sapciecs os oe can eee teen ot ee WASHINGTON, D.C, 
ILLES DIR WWABSILIOAY SIWMMM Shs agoosaccadaceooconsansaccs SYRACUSE 
EINES Seep SDN INGEN Giese oe eet eee ee ROCHESTER 


ESN EVANS Dae a GA Si Hg tte yet eet, eek ROCHESTER 


(DXONNAVEID). 1, VUNG OUUNDIDIN| Sect soacncacooansunaovcounanc ROCHESTER 
DARN ou REMINGTON. Wu ciclo mele tee cee eee ROCHESTER 
Ci RE oa PP HOMS 20,355 once os todk cate ROCHESTER 
Sve sev RIRT SON Wack 1) lowe ae) ee PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Breer Ce GOON TLL, a2 aed, fun! ees, oe ae eee ROCHESTER 
‘MEE NUS WAS ES RS 8A 6 od ee ee 6 MN ROCHESTER 
Mil eARD ase RICHARDSON ©...a: 3:51.00 ees ee New York 
MeO MAS er RE MINGDON' 1).,c0icccers cc neene eee ROCHESTER 
HOWARD e) ELENDERSON ...cs0+.ns.s orcacec. Gece RocHESTER 
LENS) ASE coo WW Sl ORT See RRM a Ge Lr ae SF oa CLEVELAND, OHIO 
ECL UL OE ELC N f csteraiss 2 .chiyaa Secwh doce phe eee ee ROCHESTER 


* Elected by the Executive Committee to serve until the next annual meeting. 
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Members until May 1940 
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Executive Committee 


KENDALL B. CASTLE, Chairman 

HARVEY F. REMINGTON, Vice-Chairman 

WILLIAM B. HALE, Chairman of the Board 

ALBERT W. BEAVEN, President of the Divinity School 
THOMAS WEARING, Dean of the Faculty of the Divinity School 
GLENN B. EWELL, Secretary of the Society 

ARTHUR J. GOSNELL, Treasurer of the Society 
CHARLES M. THOMS 

G. FRED LAUBE 

ARTHUR L. STEWART 

J. SAWYER FITCH 

V Vitel NIE Ve Skee VET AUD Ieb 

ARTHUR CASTLE 

PAUL FRANKLIN SWARTHOUT 


The Faculty 


*ALBERT WILLIAM BEAVEN, B.A., B.D., D.D., LL.D. 
PRESIDENT AND ROBERT K. DAVIES PROFESSOR OF PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 
(1122 South Goodman Street) 


JOSEPH WILLIAM ALEXANDER STEWART, B.A., D.D., LL.D. 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF CHRISTIAN ETHICS AND PASTORAL THEOLOGY 
(45 Hoyt Place) 


WILLIAM HENRY ALLISON, B.A., B.D., Ph.D. 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY 
(516 Park Tower, 2440 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C.) 


GEORGE RICKER BERRY, M.A., Ph.D., D.D. 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF THE SEMITIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE 
(Hamilton, N. Y.) 


JOHN BENJAMIN ANDERSON, B.A., B.D., D.D. 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND ETHICS 
(180 Dartmouth Street) 


CONRAD HENRY MOEHLMAN, M.A., B.D., Ph.D., D.D. 
JAMES B. COLGATE PROFESSOR OF THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 
(149 Gregory Hill Road) 


GLENN BLACKMER EWELL, M.A., 13, 1B e< IDB) 
DEAN OF ADMINISTRATION AND REGISTRAR 
LECTURER ON THE COUNTRY CHURCH 
(10 Brighton Street) 


tHENRY BURKE ROBINS, M.A., IBID), JID, ILD) 
AUGUSTUS HOPKINS STRONG PROFESSOR OF THE HISTORY 
AND PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 
(210 Castlebar Road) 


ERNEST WILLIAM PARSONS, M.A., B.D., Ph.D., D.D. 
JOHN B. TREVOR PROFESSOR OF NEW TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION 
(253 Alexander Street) 


JOHN FREDERICK VICHERT, M.A., B.D., D.D. 
ELI PERRY PROFESSOR OF PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 
SUPERVISOR OF STUDENT EXTRA-MURAL WORK 

(48 Wilmer Street) 


EARLE BENNETT CROSS, M.A., B.D., Ph.D. 
JOSEPH B. HOYT PROFESSOR OF OLD TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION 
(76 Dartmouth Street) 


* On leave of absence, Autumn Semester, 1937-38, 
+ On leave of absence, Winter Semester, 1937-38. 
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FRANK OTIS ERB, M.A., B.D., Ph.D. 
JOHN J. JOSLIN PROFESSOR OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
(251 Sherwood Avenue) 


THOMAS WEARING, M.A., B.D., Ph.D., D.D. 


DEAN OF THE FACULTY AND BYRON E. HUNTLEY PROFESSOR 


OF ENGLISH BIBLE AND GREEK EXEGESIS 
(263 Canterbury Road) 


DAVID JONES EVANS, M.A., Th.D., LL.D. 
CORNELIUS WOELFKIN PROFESSOR OF PREACHING 
(253 Alexander Street) 


GUSTAV ADOLF LEHMAN, B.A. 
ASSISTANT PRATT PROFESSOR OF PUBLIC SPEAKING 
AND CHURCH MUSIC 
(354 Rockingham Street) 


THEODORE LOUIS TROST, A.M., B.D., A.M.L.S. 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF BIBLIOGRAPHY AND LIBRARIAN 
(91 Commonwealth Drive) 


OREN HULING BAKER, Ph.B., B.D., Ph.D. 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF APPLIED CHRISTIANITY 
AND PASTORAL COUNSELING 
(31 Quincy Street) 


JUSTIN WROE NIXON, B.A., D.D. 
WILLIAM NEWTON CLARKE PROFESSOR OF CHRISTIAN 
THEOLOGY AND ETHICS 
(Brightford Heights) 


RINALDO LA RUE COBER, B.A., B.D., Th.M. 
SPECIAL LECTURER ON RELIGIOUS DRAMA 


FRANCIS WAYLAND AYER LECTURER, 1938 


JOHN ROTHWELL SLATER, B.D., Ph.D. 
JOSEPH H. GILMORE PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 
WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH MEMORIAL LECTURER, 1938 


ARTHUR ERASTUS HOLT, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. 
PROFESSOR OF SOCIAL ETHICS 
CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
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Administration and Staff 


ALBERT WILLIAM BEAVEN 
PRESIDENT 


THOMAS WEARING 
DEAN OF THE FACULTY 


GLENN. BLACKMER EWELL 
DEAN OF ADMINISTRATION 
SECRETARY OF THE FACULTY 
REGISTRAR 


CHARLES WILLIAM CARSON 
ASSISTANT TREASURER OF THE BAPTIST EDUCATION SOCIETY 


OFPICEVSTARE 


Auice A. Cuester, Secretary to the President 

Leonarp A. Crain, Manager of General Office 

CuHaArLorTe A. Houston, Alumni Records Secretary 
Marcaret M. Hanna, Secretary to the Assistant Treasurer 


Part Time Assistants 


Beatrice P. Lyons Mirtam Y. MaxweE.Li 
KATHERINE M. Ames 


LIBRARY STAFF 


THEODORE LOUIS TROST 
LIBRARIAN 


Ere Fenton Sayre, Cataloguer 
Heren C. McKecunir, Reference Librarian 


Part Time Assistants 


Erra M. Coox Bernice C. Duncan 
Vircinta A. RICE 


GROUNDS AND BUILDINGS 


Lawrence N. Parkes, Superintendent 
HELENA E, Parkes, Dormitory House M other, Resident Nurse 


SCHOOL PHYSICIAN 


Erastus I. Guyer, M. D. 
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Cultural Advantages of Rochester 


Reet is a city of more than 335,000 inhabitants. It offers to 
theological students a place of residence highly desirable in in- 
tellectual, esthetic and social aspects. The University of Rochester, an 
institution whose expansion in the last decade borders on the remark- 
able, is a center of intellectual life. The College for Men is located 
upon the new campus on the Genesee River; the College for Women 
occupies the old campus on University Avenue. In addition to the 
School of Arts and Science and the School of Medicine and Dentistry, 
the Eastman School of Music connected with the University is an 
acknowledged cultural force. Through it Rochester enjoys the privilege 
of hearing in concert and recital each year a number of artists prom- 
inent in the musical world. Symphony and philharmonic orchestras add 
to the musical advantages to be enjoyed in this city. Several significant 
libraries are assets for intellectual culture. The public schools of 
Rochester have a national reputation. The Mechanics Institute enrolls 
several thousands of pupils each year and gives training of the highest 
order in a great variety of practical lines. A new Central Public 
Library, and the Watson Memorial Art Gallery give emphasis to those 
phases of the fine arts in the life of the city. 


The religious organizations of Rochester are many and strong. The 
Federation of Churches of Rochester and Monroe County is one of 
the most efficient and successful in the country. The Young Men’s 
Christian Association is an important factor in the life of the region 
with a central building and several effective branches. The churches 
of Rochester are of many types ranging from the large residential or 
family church and the institutional church to missions in newer dis- 
tricts and missions among the foreign-speaking peoples and the under- 
privileged. These afford abundant. opportunity for observation and 
experience in relation to the work of the minister. Social and chari- 
table projects are well organized and serve the theological students as 
examples of such activities. 

The Divinity School enables the student to avail himself of the 
advantages thus offered. He becomes acquainted with some through 
the medium of regular classes; to others he is introduced by means of 
visitation under the guidance of lecturers, and in others he becomes 
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a participant in their activities. The purpose of these contacts is to 
ensure familiarity with certain social and religious agencies with which 
the Christian minister should work co-operatively. The cultural, social 
and religious contacts of the city are used as means of a broader 
training supplementing that of the classroom. 


The Campus 


The campus of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School consists of 
twenty-four acres, located at 1100 South Goodman Street, directly 
opposite Rochester’s interesting and beautiful Highland Park. It con- 
tains an amphitheatre, with a large stage and accommodations for 1200 
persons, tennis courts, baseball space, parking facilities, well-selected 
shrubs, beautiful roads and walks. It is only a few minutes by auto- 
mobile to the principal railway stations and the heart of the city’s 
business district. The campus is also midway between the Men’s 
College and the Women’s College of the University of Rochester. 
The landscape architect was Alling S. De Forest of Rochester. 


Divinity Hall 


The main building is known as Divinity Hall. It consists of Strong 
Hall, Jones Hall, and the Ambrose Swasey Library. Strong Hall is 
a memorial to Augustus Hopkins Strong, D.D., LL.D., for forty years 
president of the Rochester Theological Seminary, to his father, Alvah 
Strong, its first treasurer, and to his brother, Henry Alvah Strong, its 
generous benefactor. On the main floor are the administration offices, 
classrooms, exhibit cases and parlor. On the second floor are faculty 
offices and various classrooms. On the third floor are auxiliary offices, 
an infirmary, superintendent’s quarters, and other rooms. 

In the foyer of the Ambrose Swasey Library are display cases and 
the card catalogue. The Cyrus F. Paine Reading Room, named in 
honor of one who was for more than forty-five years treasurer of the 
Rochester Theological Seminary, adjoins a well-equipped periodical 
alcove. A cataloguing room, four levels of stacks, and a large Library 
Assembly Room, together with other facilities make the Library one 
of the best equipped in the country, 

The Auditorium, with its large stage, projection and broadcasting 


Two special numbers of Tur Buttetin (November 1932, and November 1936) 
contain a complete description of the new campus and buildings. 


SN 
* vs 


Interior of the Samuel Colgate Memorial Chapel looking toward Chancel 
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facilities and a pipe organ, is admirably suited for Commencement 
Exercises, the Foundation and Special Lectures, and for practical in- 
struction in religious drama. Adjacent to the stage are dressing rooms. 
The North Gallery may be used as a small auditorium, or for social 
purposes. At the end of the Gallery is the Ladies’ Parlor. The main 
floor will easily accommodate four hundred persons, and the galleries 
an additional two hundred. It is the center of the School’s social and 
public life. 


Jones Hall, named in honor of John J. Jones, a notable contributor 
to the funds of the Education Society, has club rooms for faculty and 
students, the dining hall, kitchen and the gymnasium, with bowling 
alley, basketball and handball courts. 


At the spring convocation in 1937 the “Andrews-Hale Chimes” of 
thirteen bells were dedicated. These bells are located in Divinity Tower 
which dominates the entire campus, and add greatly to the life of the 
School. They are played from the organ console in the chapel. The 
bells were given to honor the memory of Mr. Ezra R. Andrews, a 
trustee of the institution from 1866 to 1900 and one of its most 
active and trusted lay supporters, and the services of Mr. William 
B. Hale, a trustee since 1907 and the present chairman of the Board. 


The Samuel Colgate Memorial Chapel 


Immediately adjacent to the Ambrose Swasey Library there was 
erected in the summer of 1936 the Samuel Colgate Memorial Chapel 
and the connecting cloister. The exterior is of tapestry brick and 
Indiana limestone, while the interior is given an atmosphere of warmth 
and beauty by the use of red antique brick, with oak for furnishings, 
paneling and ceiling. The chapel will accommodate two hundred 
students. At the west end, over the chancel, is a large rose window 
rich in symbolic suggestion, at the center of which is a reproduction 
of Thorwaldsen’s “The Christ of Benediction.” The side walls of 
the nave provide space for six art glass windows within heavy stone 
arches, each window containing some symbol of the religious life. At 
the east end, over the narthex, are four lancet windows, illuminated 
at night, bearing the names and figures of Roger Williams, Adoniram 
Judson, William Newton Clarke and Walter Rauschenbusch, while 
closer to the observer are four other windows with the traditional 
representations and symbols of the four Evangelists. Here also is 
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a bronze portrait plaque in memory of Mr. Samuel Colgate (1822- 
1897) executed by The Gorham Company, and donated by his son. 
The entire interior contains a wealth of decoration designed to create 
an atmosphere of worship. In the chancel, besides the pulpit and 
lectern, are the communion table into which has been built a repro- 
duction of Leonardo da Vinci’s “Last Supper” carved by Alois Lang, 
a member of the Oberammergau family, the console of the organ 
and seats for the leaders of the service and for the choir. The carv- 
ing is kept illuminated by subdued electric lights. The contour of the 
campus made attractive rooms under the chapel possible. A robing 
room for the choir, the study of the Director of Music, a practice room 
for the Divinity School chorus and other facilities have been provided 
here. This worshipful center of the religious life of the School was 
made possible by generous gifts from the children and grandchildren 
of Samuel Colgate, prominent among whom is Mr. Russell Colgate, 
of West Orange, N. J., one of the vice-presidents of the Baptist Educa- 
tion Society of the State of New York. 


The Ambrose Swasey Library * 


The Library is the laboratory for the various departments of the 
Divinity School. It was founded by the union of the library of the 
Rochester Theological Seminary of 55,000 volumes with about 7,000 
volumes that were formerly used by Colgate Theological Seminary. 
The entire collection of Professor Johann August Wilhelm Neander, 
the famous church historian, enriches the historical section, Generous 
and important selections from the libraries of the late President Eben- 
ezer Dodge, Professors Horatio B. Hackett, William Arnold Stevens, 
Walter Robert Betteridge, and Walter Rauschenbusch are found on 
its shelves. The gift of $25,000 by Mr. William Rockefeller, of New 
York City, which was entirely expended for books, furnished means 
for extensive and discriminating additions. Numerous and valuable 
accessions are constantly being made from the “Bruce Fund,” a legacy 
of $25,000 from the estate of John M. Bruce, of New York City, as 
well as from other funds. The most recent addition is an extensive 
and valuable collection of tracts and books published during the Ger- 
man Reformation. The collection contains forty-four items printed 
before 1530. There are included at least fifty works not found in 


* The Rochester Historical Society Publication 1 i = 
history of the Library may be found. © rh ne ae nen mala 
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any other American library. At least ten items are known in only 
from two to six copies. The manuscript of Bullinger’s work consists 
largely of material not in print. For the gift of this unique collection, 
the Library is indebted to Dr. Henry H. Covell, of Rochester. 

In 1925, the Library received an addition of $50,000 to its endow- 
ment fund and in 1929 a gift of $100,000 for its new building from 
Dr. Ambrose Swasey, of Cleveland, Ohio. These are the largest 
gifts ever received for the Library from a living donor. 

The Ambrose Swasey Library, named in honor of its donor, was 
first opened for use in the autumn of 1932. It is housed in the west 
wing of Divinity Hall. It has dignity and beauty as well as ample 
space and equipment for the convenience and comfort of all who use 
the Library. The Reading Room and Periodical Alcove will accom- 
modate eighty-eight readers at one time. 

The Library contains more than 74,000 separate bound volumes, in 
addition to large numbers of pamphlets and facsimiles of manuscripts. 
Biblical and historical study is aided by an excellent collection of maps, 
photographs, and stereopticon slides. 

The book collection is carefully and completely catalogued and classi- 
fied and from the standpoint of a working library it will bear compari- 
son with the best in the country. One of the prominent features of 
the Library is its accessibility. The “open shelf” system is in use and 
the students have direct access to the volumes, although a “closed 
section” provides safety for many rare items owned or on deposit. No 
unreasonable limitation is placed upon the drawing of books, and no 
student will find himself handicapped in reading or research. The 
Library is open throughout the year, except during the month of August. 

Books for recommended or required reading in the different courses 
are placed on reserve on the shelves of the Reading Room. 

The Reference Collection is housed in the Cyrus F. Paine Reading 
Room and consists of dictionaries, encyclopedias, periodical indexes, 
yearbooks, almanacs, atlases, biographical sets and other standard ref- 
erence works. About two hundred and fifty American and foreign 
periodicals, mostly of a theological and religious nature, are regularly 
received. Most of these are subsequently bound and preserved in 
permanent files. 

It is the constant endeavor of the Librarian and his staff to keep 
the Library in a high state of efficiency. A careful watch is kept for 
new publications, and no important volume will be found lacking. 
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The Rush Rhees Library of the University of Rochester, the Li- 
brary of St. Bernard’s Seminary, and the Public Library including the 
Reynolds Reference Collection are available for the use of students 
of the Divinity School, free of cost. 


Dormitory Accommodations* 


SincLE MEN 


The Men’s Dormitory, a separate, fire-proof building in close prox- 
imity to the main building, contains 14 double, 1 triple, and 62 single 
rooms. Each of the two wings has, on the second floor, a club room 
with fireplace, furnished as a music room with piano and radio. 

All rooms are furnished, singly or en suite, with a comfortable bed 
including two blankets, sheets, pillow and pillow case, a chiffonier, 
desk and desk chair, an easy chair, rug, curtains, bookcase, and a 
side table if desired. 

No rent is charged for the rooms, but a dormitory fee of $25.00 
a semester is charged to cover heat, light, laundry of bed linen, partial 
care of the room and the infirmary service. 

By the latter, in cases of minor illnesses, the residents of the men’s 
dormitory receive five days’ free care in the infirmary per semester 
with the services of a practical nurse and one call from a physician. 

All the above, including the use of an individual locker in the gym- 
nasium and of a post office box in the corridor of Strong Hall, is 
included in the dormitory fee. 


SINGLE WoMEN 


A very small number of furnished rooms for single women students 
is provided on the third floor of Strong Hall. The fee for these is 
$22.50 each semester, without gymnasium or infirmary services. 


Marriep STUDENTs’ DorMITORY 


A Married Students’ Dormitory was erected in 1936 which provides 
housekeeping apartments for couples without children. Each apart- 
ment consists of a large living room with a disappearing bed, a kitchen- 


* Room or Apartment Deposit. In all cases, occupants of dormitory accommo- 
dations will be required to deposit a sum to insure the School against loss or 
damage to equipment and furnishings. In the case of rooms the amount will be 
$5.00, in the case of apartments it will be $10.00. If no loss or damage occurs 
the deposit will be returned when occupancy ceases. ; 
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ette, bathroom and dressing closet. Two of the twelve apartments have 
an extra separate sleeping room. All apartments are completely fur- 
nished with the exception of linen and silver. The rent for the smaller 
apartments is $5.00 weekly, with an additional charge of $1.25 for heat, 
gas, electricity, use of laundry, and use of telephone (one on each 
floor) ; for the larger apartments the charges are $6.00 and $1.50 re- 
spectively. In the basement is a large common room with fireplace, 
furnished for social and recreational purposes. 

A folder containing detailed floor plans will be sent to those interested 
upon request to the Dean of Administration. 


MIssIONARIES’ DORMITORY 


A residential building containing six apartments was erected oppo- 
site the Married Students’ Dormitory in 1936 for the use of mission- 
aries on furlough, especially such as desire to pursue further studies 
at the Divinity School, the University of Rochester or the Eastman 
School of Music. Two of these apartments constitute a memorial to 
the Reverend A. Judson Barrett, D.D. of the Class of 1876 and his 
wife—the father and mother of Mrs. William A. Montgomery. Two 
others are in memory of Mrs. Alice H. Bennett of Hartford, Con- 
necticut and were made possible by a gift from her two sisters, the 
Misses Mary and Edith Howard. The two remaining apartments were 
provided by Mrs. Marguerite G. Strong, one in memory of the 
Reverend Charles B. Tenny, D.D., of the Class of 1900, and his wife, 
and the other a memorial to Mrs. Elizabeth G. Moody, wife of the 
Reverend Thomas Moody, D.D., of the Class of 1890. 

All of the apartments are completely furnished, with the exception of 
linen and silver. Two of them have a large living room, kitchenette, 
dressing room, bathroom and a separate sleeping room; four of them 
have the same with the addition of a dinette and a second sleeping 
room. All of the living rooms are equipped with a studio day bed. 
There is a common play room in the basement, ample laundry facilities 
and individual family storage cubicles. The rent for the smaller apart- 
ments is $6.00 weekly with an additional charge of $1.50 weekly for 
heat, gas, electricity, telephone (one on each floor) and limited janitor 
service; the charge for the larger apartments is $7.00 and $1.75 re- 
spectively. A folder containing detailed floor plans will be sent upon 
request addressed to the Dean of Administration. 
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Montgomery House 


The home of the President, situated near the main building, was 
largely the gift of Mr. and Mrs. William A. Montgomery, the former 
being a trustee of the Baptist Education Society. During the year 
many social functions are held here to which the Divinity School 
community is invited. 

The architect of the entire group of buildings on the upper campus 
was Mr. James Gamble Rogers, of New York. 


Married Students’ Dormitory 


Missionaries’ Dormitory 


Public Exercises 


The Convocation 


The Commencement Exercises began on Sunday afternoon, May 
twenty-third, with the Baccalaureate Sermon by President Beaven upon 
the theme “The Imperial Comradeship of the Christian Ministry.” 

The Convocation for the Conferring of Degrees was held on the 
Monday evening following at seven forty-five o’clock. The Reverend 
Douglas Horton, D.D., minister of the United Church of Hyde Park 
in Chicago, Illinois, gave the Convocation Address upon the subject 
“The Pulpit and the American Scene.” ‘The address to the Graduating 
Class was made by Professor Conrad H. Moehlman, on the subject, 
“In Defense of Optimism.” 


The Public Opening 


The public opening of the Divinity School year occurs on the first 
Tuesday evening of the Autumn semester. At the opening of 1937 
an address was delivered by Dean Glenn B. Ewell upon the subject 
“Baptist Theological Education in New York State—A Genetic Survey.” 
A welcome is spoken on behalf of the Churches of Rochester, and 
of the Student Body. A reception for the students and friends of 
the School follows. 


Chapel Exercises 


Services of worship are held in the Samuel Colgate Memorial Chapel 
on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday mornings of each week, from 
ten-thirty until ten-fifty o’clock. The Tuesday services are led by 
members of the Faculty. At the Wednesday service some Christian 
leader of note is invited to be the speaker. The services on Thursday 
are in charge of members of the Third Year Class, who are advised 
by the Professor of Practical Theology and the Director of Music. 

The corresponding period on Friday is reserved for gatherings for 
special purposes. 


Endowed Lectures 


Tue Trevor-JoNES LECTURES 


By the generosity of Mrs. John B. Trevor, of Yonkers, N:-Y., a 
sum of ten thousand dollars was presented to the Divinity School for 
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the purpose of establishing a Lectureship in memory of the late John 
B. Trevor. This endowment has been enlarged to twenty-five thousand 
dollars by additions from the bequest of the late John J. Jones. It 
provides for the delivery from time to time of lectures supplementary 
to the regular course of instruction by men eminent in their several 
departments upon subjects related to theological study. 


Tue Francis WAYLAND AYER LECTURESHIP 


This Lectureship was founded in May, 1928, by Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilfred W. Fry, of Camden, New Jersey, in memory of Mrs. Fry’s 
father, the late Francis Wayland Ayer. Under the terms of the 
foundation the lectures are to fall within the broad field of the history 
or the interpretation of the Christian message. Four lectures are to 
be given each year at the Divinity School. The lectures are subsequently 
published in expanded form. 

The lecturer for 1937 was Professor Edgar Johnson Goodspeed, 
Ph.D., D.D., the Edgar DeWitt Burton Distinguished Service professor 
of Biblical and Patristic Greek at the University of Chicago. The 
theme of the lectures was ““New Chapters in New Testament Study.” 

The Ayer Lectures for 1939 will be delivered by Professor Roland 
Herbert Bainton, Ph.D., of the Divinity School of Yale University. 


THe RauscHENBUSCH MEmorRIAL LECTURESHIP 


The founding of a Lectureship in memory of the late Professor 
Walter Rauschenbusch was made possible through the contributions 
of friends in connection with the successful forward movement of the 
Divinity School in 1929. The Lectureship was inaugurated in 1931 
with the provision that the themes in successive years should be chosen 
in the field of applied Christianity. Four lectures are delivered annually 
at the Spring Convocation ; afterwards the lecturer sets forth his thesis 
in more ample form for publication. 

The series for 1937 took the form of a panel discussion participated 
in by Professor Henry Pitney Van Dusen, Ph.D. of Union Theological 
Seminary who acted as chairman, Professor Robert Lowry Calhoun, 
M.A., Ph.D., of the Divinity School of Yale University, President 
Henry Sloane Coffin, D.D., LL.D., of Union Theological Seminary, 
Professor Joseph Perkins Chamberlain, of Columbia University, the 
Reverend Samuel McCrea Cavert, D.D., of the Federal Council of 
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the Churches of Christ in America. The theme of the discussion was 
“The Relation between Church and State.” 


The lecturer for 1939 will be the Reverend F. Ernest Johnson, D.D., 
of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 


The Spring Convocation and Alumni Week 


Spring Convocation and Alumni Week will be held this year from 
Tuesday, April nineteenth to Thursday, April twenty-first. The lec- 
turer on the Ayer Foundation will be Professor John Rothwell Slater, 
Ph.D., the Joseph H. Gilmore professor of English at the University 
of Rochester. There will be a series of four lectures on the general 
theme “Recent Literature and Religion.” 

The Rauschenbusch Memorial Lectures will be delivered by the 
Reverend Arthur Erastus Holt, Ph.D., D.D., professor of Social Ethics 
at the Chicago Theological Seminary and the Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago, on the general theme “Urbanization and the 
Rural-Urban Conflict.” 

During the week there will be a conference for alumni on a subject 
of theological importance conducted by Professor Justin W. Nixon and 
a series of devotional addresses delivered by the Reverend Edwin 
McNeill Poteat, D.D., pastor of the Euclid Avenue Baptist Church 
of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Also will be held the annual meeting and banquet of the Alumni 
Association, at which the speaker will be the Reverend William Sale 
Terrell, of the Class of 1916 and an address by the Reverend Joseph 
Taylor, D.D., of the Class of 1901, on the subject “The Christian Cause 
in a Turbulent Orient.”’ 

It is expected that a large number of the alumni of the School will 
return for this week, and that their number will be augmented by 
ministers and others from Rochester and adjacent districts. The 
Faculty consider the lectures, conferences and addresses of this Con- 
vocation as a part of the regular educational program of the School, 
and also as a contribution to the wider service of the Divinity School 
to the community. Every alumnus who can do so is urged to avail 
himself of these advantages, and all others interested are invited to 
attend. 


Organizations 


The Students’ Organization 


HE students of the Divinity School are largely self-governing. 

They are organized under the name of “The Students’ Association 
of The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School.” The executive group is 
known as “The Student Executive Council” and is composed of the 
officers and of representatives of the various classes. The activities of 
the Student Body are directed by a number of committees. A Re- 
ligious Work Committee has charge of the Student Volunteer Band 
and of the stimulation of interest in missions. The Gospel Team is 
also under its control. This Team is composed of students who visit 
churches at week-ends and conduct special meetings. The Social Com- 
mittee is charged with the direction of the social activities of the student 
group as such. The proper officers of administration devote careful 
attention to matters of pulpit supply, and employment for students 
who find it necessary to engage in remunerative work. 


Student Boarding Club 


An unusually fine dining hall and cafeteria have been provided by 
the Divinity School. Board of excellent quality is furnished under the 
management of the Student Boarding Club, at the lowest possible rate. 


The Alumni 


In connection with the Commencement of 1929 an Alumni Associa- 
tion of The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School was organized. All 
graduates of the Colgate Theological Seminary and of the Rochester 
Theological Seminary were enrolled as members. The purpose of the 
organization is the cultivation of fellowship and of interest in theo- 
logical education among the graduates. The annual meeting of the 


Association occurs during the Spring Convocation. The membership 
dues are one dollar a year. 


The Divinity School is conscious of the important part which the 
alumni can play in her life. Endeavors are made to keep in constant 
touch with those who have graduated. In various sections of the coun- 
try, state organizations of the Alumni have been formed and are 
active. The four literary numbers of the Divinity School Bulletin and 
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the four Alumni News issues go each year to all members of the 
Alumni Association so far as their addresses are known. Any alumnus 
who fails to receive them will confer a favor by informing the Divinity 
School office. A decennial General Catalogue containing biographical 
sketches of all alumni, 1822-1930, was published in September, 1930. 
An Alumni Mailing List was published in May, 1935. 


Student Choruses and Quartet 


Chorus work is provided for students interested in practical church 
music appreciation and in the development of voice and musician- 
ship. A First Year chorus is maintained as well as a chorus of Second 
and Third year men. Both groups rehearse weekly and are united 
in various public functions of the Divinity School, such as special 
Christmas and Easter programs. Selected members of the Chorus 
sing in the Chapel Choir at the daily chapel exercises. Four members 
of the Student Chorus are selected to serve as the Divinity School 
Quartet. This group and the choruses are available for concerts in 
churches and schools. They make a distinct contribution to the church 
and community life of Rochester and nearby cities and towns. 


Student Service in the Churches 


Practically every student in the Divinity School is engaged in some 
form of service with churches in and about Rochester. A consider- 
able number teach in church schools, assist in young people’s work, 
or conduct boys’ clubs. Others serve as pastors, about thirty churches 
being cared for in this way. Members of the First Year Class fre- 
quently form from their number a Gospel Team. The religious work 
which these groups conduct is always warmly received, and has proved 
itself fruitful both in definite decisions for the Christian life, and in 
a deepened interest in the things of the spirit. 


Conditions of Residence 
and Graduation 


Admission 


HE Divinity School admits men and women of Christian character 

and approved educational attainment from any Christian denomi- 
nation. The curriculum is primarily designed for the training of pas- 
tors and preachers for work at home and abroad. In addition the 
School admits persons of equal qualifications who wish to fit them- 
selves for other forms of Christian leadership. 

An applicant for admission to a course leading to graduation includ- 
ing the conferring of the B.D. degree is required to furnish evidence 
of graduation from an approved college or university.* 

Blanks upon which application for admission should be made may 
be secured from the Registrar on request. Each application will be 
judged upon its merits, and the School reserves the right to refuse 
any application without expressed reason. The following documents 
are required as a part of the application for admission. In cases of 
documents from Oriental institutions they should be accompanied by 
a translation into English. 

(a) A statement of Christian experience. 

(b) A transcript of all completed academic work above high school 
grade including a certificate of college graduation. 

(c) A certificate of good standing in some Christian church. 

(d) Certificates of good character from the head of the school most 
recently attended, and from two other persons, preferably clergymen 
of recognized standing. 

(e) In case of a transfer from another theological school a state- 
ment of honorable dismissal from that school. 

(f) A small unmounted photograph. 

(g) In the case of a student coming from a college under the auspices 
of the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society a certificate of 
approval from the Committee of Reference on that particular field. 


*In appraising the value of college degrees, the ratings of such standardizing 
agencies as the Association of American Universities, the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and the Education Department 
of the State of New York are, in general, followed. 
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Such of the required documents as do not accompany the applica- 
tion must be on file before matriculation is completed. It is highly 
desirable that application should be made as soon as a decision has 
been reached in order that due time may be given the Registrar’s 
office to collect the necessary credentials. 

In certain specially approved cases those who are not graduates 
of a college or university will be admitted to classes as Unclassified 
Students under regulations which they may learn from the Registrar’s 
office. Any class enrollment is subject to the further approval of the 
instructor involved. Unclassified Students are not candidates for 
graduation. 

In harmony with the Statement on Preseminary Curriculum adopted 
by the American Association of Theological Schools in 1936, The 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School would urge upon all who are con- 
templating theological training the importance of proper breadth and 
balance in their college preparation. The college student who is pre- 
paring for a theological seminary is advised to avoid specialization in 
religion in his college studies. The student’s college training should 
result in an ability to use English correctly, to think clearly, and to 
make scholarly use of at least one foreign language, preferably German ; 
it should acquaint him with the world of nature as well as with the 
world of men and ideas in which he lives; and it should result in a 
genuine sense of achievement on his part. 

The Divinity School strongly recommends that, as a minimum, the 
student earn the following college credits: 


English Composition and Literature, 8 to 10 semester hours. 

Philosophy, a course in either Introduction to Philosophy or the 
History of Philosophy, and a course in either Ethics or Logic. 

General History, 5 to 6 semester hours. 

Psychology, 2 to 3 semester hours. 

Foreign Languages, reading ability in at least one, preferably 
German or French. 

Natural Science, at least one course each in Physical and Biological 
Science. 

The Social Sciences, courses in at least two of the following: 
Economics, Sociology, Government, Social Psychology, Educa- 
tion. 


The Divinity School will study the college transcripts of candidates 
for admission to its course with the foregoing recommendation in mind. 
The Faculty of the Divinity School reserves the right to prescribe 
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additional work in any of the above subjects to entering students 
whose preparation in the same is markedly deficient. 

Any applicant who has completed one or more years of the regular 
course in an approved theological seminary and who brings a certifi- 
cate of credits and of honorable dismissal will be admitted to advanced 
standing in accordance with the decision of the Faculty Committee 
on Advanced Standing. Such students must present themselves for 
admission not later than the beginning of the third year. All entering 
students pay a Matriculation Fee of five dollars. 


Requirements for Graduation 


The General plan of study combines the advantages of a fixed cur- 
riculum with those of the elective system. During the First and Second 
Years the student takes basic courses in both content and method. The 
Third Year is wholly elective. A thorough grounding in Christian 
Origins, Christian Progress, Christian Interpretation and Christian 
Leadership is considered a matter of prime importance to the pursuit 
of advanced studies at the option of the student. As the School of 
Law insists upon the candidate’s attainment of a certain minimum of 
knowledge with regard to all the main branches of legal science, and 
much knowledge about Contracts is no equivalent for the absence of 
knowledge about Evidence; as the School of Medicine will not grad- 
uate a student who has never studied Anatomy, whatever his achieve- 
ments in Materia Medica, this Divinity School refuses to confer its 
degree upon any student who is not reasonably proficient in all the 
principal areas of theological science. 

The Divinity School course covers three years of resident study. 
The courses of the first two years are prescribed and must be taken 
by all regular students. During the third year the student elects at 
least thirty semester hours selected from the current elective offerings. 
The total requirement for graduation is ninety semester hours in addi- 
tion to the courses in Elocution, Voice Training, and Leadership in 
Church Music. No student will be recommended for graduation un- 
less he has paid all current institutional bills. 


Graduate Degrees in Theology 


Under authority granted by the Regents of the University of the 
State of New York, the Board of Trustees of the Baptist Education 
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Society of the State of New York is permitted to confer the follow- 
ing graduate degrees, upon the recommendation of the Faculty of 
this Divinity School: Bachelor of Divinity, Master of Theology, 
Doctor of Theology. 


The Degree of Bachelor of Divinity 


A student in order to become a candidate for the degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity must, as a minimum, have received a first college degree 
acceptable to the Faculty. In the courses required for graduation the 
candidate must have maintained an average standing of not less than 
seventy-five per cent. 

Every candidate for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity must satisfy 
the Faculty that he has access to the resources of scholarship and is 
familiar with its methods, by furnishing proof that he has done satis- 
factory work either in the Hebrew language, or in New Testament 
Greek, or in a modern language other than his native tongue, or by 
demonstrating his acquaintance with scientific, philosophical or his- 
torical method. 

The degree of Bachelor of Divinity will be conferred at the close 
of the Third Year upon all students who have met the requirements, 
including the payment of a graduation fee of ten dollars. 

Graduates of former years who desire to become candidates for the 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity must register with the Registrar before 
the first of October of the year in which the degree is sought, indicat- 
ing the field in which they wish to pursue their investigation. Upon 
the filing of such application, the Faculty will appoint one of its mem- 
bers in consultation with whom a thesis subject shall be selected and 
under whose direction the work shall be done. These theses must 
be of not less than six thousand words and must also be in the office 
of the Registrar not later than the first of April. 

Any candidate whose thesis is approved by the Faculty will be 
recommended for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity, which will be 
conferred by the Board of Trustees at its next annual session. 

In order to become eligible for the degree, graduates of other 
approved seminaries will be required to complete a year’s work in 
residence in addition to the above requirements. 

The annual Catalogue will publish the names of all who shall have 
received the degree within the year. 
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The Degree of Master of Theology 


This degree is offered for the purpose of encouraging capable stu- 
dents to pursue graduate studies and its bestowal is intended to be a 
distinct recognition of scholarship. 

The conditions for admission to a course of study looking to this 
degree are: Graduation from an approved college or university, grad- 
uation from this Divinity School with the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity and an average grade for the course of not less than 85%, 
or graduation with equivalent rank from some other approved theolog- 
ical institution, the presentation of a record or a certificate of satis- 
factory proficiency in earlier studies, or the passing of such a pre- 
liminary examination as the committee in charge of the proposed field 
of study may prescribe. 

A further condition of admission to candidacy for the degree shall 
be the passing of an examination to test the student’s working knowl- 
edge of such languages as the professors in charge of his work may 
deem pertinent to the field of his studies, a minimum of one modern 
language in addition to English being required. This examination must 
be taken not later than the fifteenth of November preceding the date 
for the conferring of the degree. 


The work for this degree shall be done under the direction of the 
professors with whom it is undertaken after a comprehensive state- 
ment of the proposed work has been presented to the Committee on 
Graduate Work and has been approved by them and by the Faculty. 

The candidate shall prepare a thesis on a subject within the approved 
field of study. The subject of the thesis is to be selected in consulta- 
tion with the professors in charge of his work. It must be selected 
not later than a semester and a half before the date of the commence- 
ment when the degree is to be conferred. 


During his course of study the candidate must pass such examinations 
as his instructors may provide. He must also pass a final oral exam- 
ination on the entire field of his graduate studies, including his thesis, 
to be conducted by the professors in charge and a representative of 
the Committee on Graduate Work. The graduating fee is fifteen 
dollars. 


The period of graduate study in residence for the degree of Master 
of Theology shall be not less than one academic year. In case the work 
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is not completed in one year the term of residence may be extended 
to not more than three years. 

Residence involves presence at the School in the same sense as in 
the case of undergraduates for not less than four days a week. When 
the work is spread over two or three years such accessibility is reduced 
to two days per week for that period. 


Graduate Study 


To encourage work of this character the Baptist Education Society 
of the State of New York has established a limited number of Fellow- 
ships and Graduate Scholarships. Conditions governing appointment 
to these scholarships will be found on the following pages. 

In addition to the Graduate Scholars, any student who has been 
graduated from this Divinity School or from another institution of 
similar rank, may, with the approval of the Faculty, be enrolled, free 
of charge, as a graduate student with the same privileges as a regular 
resident student, excepting in the matter of scholarships. The rich- 
ness and range of the curriculum of the School afford ample oppor- 
tunity for one or two years of resident graduate work. Graduates not 
intending to proceed to a higher degree may also avail themselves of 
this opportunity. Most of the groups of the curriculum make definite 
provision for such work in the form of Seminars and of private study 
under the direction of the various professors. A Graduate Student 
must select one or two departments of study in which he will work, 
and must pursue his studies under the direction of the professors in 
whose departments he is working, and must submit himself to the 
general discipline of the Divinity School. 

Courses accepted for graduate work and definite fields for research 
are specified in the curriculum under the Roman numerals III. 


Advanced Degrees in the University of Rochester 


The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School has entered into relations 
with the University of Rochester whereby properly qualified students 
of the former School may work for a post-graduate degree in the 
University. Registration in the University must occur before the work 
is begun. In each case the credentials presented must include a state- 
ment from the proper officer of the Divinity School that the graduate 
work to be undertaken has the approval of its faculty. The require- 
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ments for the degree shall be determined in each individual case by 
the University Dean of Graduate Studies and the Head of the college 
department concerned, in consultation with a selected officer of the 
Divinity School. For further particulars, consult the Registrar of 
the Divinity School. 


Fellowships, Scholarships and Prizes 


1. FELLOWSHIPS 

1. The Education Society has established a limited number of Fel- 
lowships ranging in value from $500 to $900. 

2. These Fellowships are awarded for one year, but the holder of 
a Fellowship is eligible for a second award. 

3. Fellowships will be awarded only to college graduates who are 
also theological graduates of at least one year’s standing with the degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity. 

4. Fellowships will be awarded on the basis of the recommendation 
of the Faculty who may require a thesis as an indication of a candidate’s 
fitness. 

5. These Fellowships require their holders to devote their entire time 
to research in some specific field of theological study either in residence 
at the Divinity School or in some other approved institution and no 
extra-mural work may be undertaken without the permission of this 
Faculty. 

6. Holders of these Fellowships will be required to pursue their 
studies under the supervision of the Committee on Graduate Work. 

7. The Faculty may at any time terminate a Fellowship upon evidence 
of unfitness. 

8. These Fellowships will be awarded not later than the twentieth 
of December of the year preceding that in which the Fellowship is to 
be used. 

9. Application for these Fellowships must be made in writing to the 
Registrar. 

2. GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS 

1. The Education Society has established Graduate Scholarships of 
not more than $400 each. 

2. These Scholarships are awarded for one year. 

3. A Graduate Scholarship may be held only by a college graduate 
who has already taken the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 
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4. Holders of these Scholarships will be required to pursue their 
studies under the supervision of the Committee on Graduate Work. 

5. Holders of these Scholarships will be required to spend at least 
four days a week in residence at the Divinity School or some other 
approved institution and no extra-mural work may be undertaken with- 
out the permission of this Faculty. 

6. A holder of this Scholarship may be required, if in residence 
here, to give as much as five hours a week in assisting the instructor 
under whose direction he has chosen to pursue his studies. 

7. The Faculty may terminate a Scholarship at any time upon evi- 
dence of unfitness. 

8. These Scholarships will be awarded not later than the twentieth 
of December of the year preceding that in which the Scholarship is 
to be used. 

9. Application for these Scholarships must be made in writing to the 
Registrar, the applicant to state definitely the field of study in which 
he desires to work and under what instructors. 


3. FELLOWSHIPS IN ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


Graduates of this Divinity School are eligible to compete for Fellow- 
ships of the American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem or 
Baghdad. During 1933-1934 Professor George R. Berry served as 
Annual Professor in Jerusalem. 


4. SCHOLARSHIPS IN THE DiIvINITy SCHOOL 


The question of beneficiary aid to ministerial students has always 
proved a difficult one. The Trustees and Faculty of the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School believe they are making a contribution toward 
a satisfactory solution. Financial assistance to students in the Divinity 
School is upon the basis of service rendered. It is thought that this 
method removes the invidious distinction between theological students 
and students engaged in other fields which has too often obtained. It 
protects the independence and self-respect of the student of theology, 
both of which were threatened by the former method. No able or 
hard-working member of the student body will be hindered by the 
adoption of this plan, and the undesirable features of other systems, 
against which the best students have themselves protested, are thereby 
eliminated. 
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The Divinity School offers the following Scholarships: 


1. THE Joun J. Jones ScHorarsuirs, yielding one hundred and 
fifty ($150) dollars each or such part as may be needed, payable in 
orders on the Treasurer to defray the cost of undergraduate tuition. 


2. SCHOLARSHIPS IN PRACTICAL THEOLOGY, each one hundred and 
fifty ($150) dollars in value, in return for which the holder shall en- 
gage in certain specified extra-mural religious or social activities of an 
educational nature under the direction of the Supervisor of Student 
Extra-Mural Work. 


3. Co-oPERATIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, toward which the Divinity School 
will pay the sum of two hundred ($200) dollars each, and the co- 
operating organization shall pay three hundred ($300) dollars each, 
in return for which the holder shall render fifteen hours of service 
each week during the academic year, under the joint direction of the 
Supervisor of Student Extra-Mural Work, or some other member of 
the Faculty, and the supervising head of the co-operating organization. 
The number of these scholarships is limited by the number of organ- 
izations willing thus to co-operate. 

In addition to the above, the officers of the Divinity School will use 
their best efforts to secure employment as pastors of churches, or other- 
wise, for as many of the students as possible. 


4. ForEIGN STUDENT SCHOLARSHIPS, a limited number of scholar- 
ships toward which the Divinity School will pay the sum of three 
hundred ($300) dollars each, in such cases as those in which the 
Foreign Mission Society or responsible bodies on the mission field are 
willing to pay two hundred ($200) dollars each. Nationals of those 
lands where the Foreign Mission Society of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention operates are eligible for these scholarships, provided they are 
properly qualified by educational training to enter the Divinity School, 
and give satisfactory evidence of actual achievement and of promise 
for future usefulness. Holders of these scholarships must pursue 
studies as regular students in the Divinity School for at least one 
complete academic year. Applications for such scholarships must be 
accompanied by testimony from the Mission Board and from officials 
in the mission field from which the applicant comes regarding the ap- 
plicant’s character, training, ability and prospective work. All docu- 
ments in connection with applications for these scholarships should be 
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in the possession of the Registrar not later than the first of May pre- 
ceding the school year during which the scholarship is to be used. 


5. Country CHurcH Co-operATIve ScHorarsuips. In co-opera- 
tion with the American Baptist Home Missionary Society and the 
Baptist Missionary Convention of the State of New York, the Divinity 
School has at its disposal five Country Church Summer Scholarships. 
These scholarships will be awarded annually to students who are will- 
ing to give at least fifteen weeks of summer service to country churches 
in New York State to which they may be assigned. These churches 
are to be so situated, whenever possible, that the students shall be 
under the supervision of some person specifically competent to observe 
and supervise the student’s work, such field preferably to be closely 
identified with either some larger parish, some united church, a fed- 
erated church, or some other form of progressive rural work. It is 
further understood that the students so selected do not necessarily 
commit themselves to the rural field as a permanent place of life work, 
but do undertake to secure for themselves a thorough-going under- 
standing of the rural problem. 

Each scholarship will yield board and lodgings on the field for the 
term of service and in addition a sum of $125 from the co-operating 
organizations. 


6. URBAN SUMMER SCHOLARSHIPS. For the past few years the 
Board of Trustees of the Divinity School has appropriated a limited 
amount of money for Summer Scholarships which enable men to 
spend their summers in training projects. Under these scholarships 
students have worked in various institutions under the Council for 
the Clinical Training of Theological Students, where they were trained 
in counseling and in understanding of mental and personality difficulties. 
Other students have gone to some of the great metropolitan centers, 
others have followed a particular kind of social research. The scholar- 
ships provide board and room on the field and a limited scholarship 
appropriation from the School. Inquiries about them may be addressed 
to the Registrar. 


7. THE RAUSCHENBUSCH MEMoRIAL FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS. 
The Rauschenbusch Memorial Lectureship Foundation of the Divinity 
School has established two scholarships to enable students to spend 
a summer in practical work in some area where distinct and impor- 
tant social problems can be faced, and where a significant attempt is 
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being made to apply Christian principles in their solution. These 
scholarships will provide board and room on the field for a period of 
three months, and in addition will carry a stipend of $100.00 payable 
at the end of the summer. 

Students will be selected for these scholarships by the Committee of 
the Faculty in charge of the Rauschenbusch Foundation, from a list 
‘made up of those who have filed their applications with the Registrar 
by April 10th. To be eligible, a student must be a regular member 
of the First or Second Year Class, and must have shown some interest 
in, and aptitude for, the kind of work he desires to undertake during 
the summer period. 


8. SCHOLARSHIPS IN COLGATE University. The Baptist Education 
Society of the State of New York offers a certain number of scholar- 
ships, available at Colgate University, to young men preparing to enter 
the regular course in the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. Begin- 
ning with the Class of 1933 and effective for subsequent classes, the 
University will require a minimum of 120 semester hours and 132 
quality points for graduation. In order to be eligible for an Education 
Society Scholarship, a student must maintain an average grade of at 
least C for the year. On the basis of the present system of grading, 
this will mean a ratio between the number of semester hours and 
quality points of 1:1.1. This provision does not apply to members 
of the Freshman Class. Qualifying students may receive a scholarship 
which provides the sum of one hundred ($100) dollars in the first 
year, two hundred ($200) dollars in the second year, and two hundred 
seventy-five ($275) dollars in each of the two final years, all to be paid 
by the Treasurer of the Society into the treasury of the University to 
apply on tuition. Applicants for these scholarships are advised to 
correspond with the President of Colgate University, or with the 
Dean of the Faculty of the Divinity School. 


9. SCHOLARSHIPS IN THE UNIvERsITy oF RocHEsTER. The Baptist 
Education Society of the State of New York has at its disposal the 
income from certain funds in the care of the University of Rochester, 
available primarily to persons who are preparing themselves to enter 
the regular course at the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. A regu- 
larly matriculated student in the University, approved by the Society, 
may receive a scholarship which provides the sum of one hundred 
($100) dollars in the first year, two hundred ($200) dollars in the 
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second year, and two hundred seventy-five ($275) dollars in each of 
the two final years of the course. These scholarship awards will be 
recognized by the Scholarship Committee of the University, provided 
the student is eligible to receive scholarship aid under the rules of the 
University which at present require an average grade for the previous 
year of at least 75 per cent. The scholarships will be paid in orders 
upon the University Bursar and will be applied to the payment of 
tuition charges. Any existing surplus in the income may be applied 
to the payment of fees in the Graduate or Extension Divisions of the 
University. Applicants for these scholarships are advised to corres- 
pond with the Secretary of the Scholarship Committee of the Univers- 
ity, or with the Dean of Administration of the Divinity School, 

These scholarship amounts in both Colgate University and the Uni- 
versity of Rochester are not, however, guaranteed against possible re- 
duction by the Society in case of necessity. 


THE FRANK LEMOYNE WILKINS PRIZE 


Through the generosity of Mrs. Frank L. Wilkins of Providence, 
Rhode Island, there has been established a memorial prize in honor 
of her husband, the late Reverend Frank Lemoyne Wilkins, D.D., a 
graduate of the Rochester Theological Semniary in the Class of 1879. 
As a result of her gift, two annual prizes, one of thirty dollars and 
the other of twenty dollars are offered to the authors of the best essays 
submitted on the subject, “Kingdom Principles in the Teachings of 
Jesus.” 

The conditions governing the award are as follows: Eligibility to 
the competition shall be limited to the ten members of the Third Year 
Class in The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School who receive the high- 
est rating in the first two years of their Divinity School course. A 
list of eligible students is posted early in the Autumn semester. The 
essays submitted are to be passed upon by the Faculty of the Divinity 
School. The prizes are awarded each year during the exercises of 
the Spring Convocation. The successful candidates have been in 1931, 
Arthur Hurlburt Ryan; in 1932, Loren William Burch; in 1933, Ray- 
mond Lull Bailey; in 1934, Mrs. Lois Hamblin Wendell; in 1935, 
Genus Ebert Bartlett; thereafter the prize was divided into first and 
second awards, and conferred as follows, in 1936, Milton Robert 
Schroeder and William Avery McClure; in 1937, Kyle Emerson 
Haselden and Robert Haddow Beaven. 
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Emergency Loan Fund 


The Baptist Education Society has established an Emergency Loan 
Fund, from which, in cases of special need, students may borrow cer- 
tain limited amounts. These loans are to be secured by a contract, 
with definite terms as to interest and repayment. 


The President’s Loan Fund 


A special fund has been placed in the hands of the President from 
which loans without interest can be made to students by the Registrar 
at any time during the school year, solely to anticipate payments on 
scholarships. 


Tuition and Other Expenses 


An annual charge of one hundred and fifty dollars is made for 
tuition. In case of need, this charge may be covered by the assigning 
of a Jones Scholarship. The matriculation fee, paid but once, is $5.00. 
The dormitory deposit and fee depend on the type of accommodations 
required; for single men the fee (including infirmary, post-office box 
and gymnasium locker) is $25.00 each semester. Board is secured 
from the cafeteria and the cost of meals depends on the needs of the 
individual; the overhead charges are met by club membership fees of 
$25.00 each semester, which are in reality advance payments on the 
cost of board. The graduation fee is, for the Bachelor’s degree, $10.00. 

In general it is estimated that the cost of spending two semesters on 
the campus is, for a single man, approximately $350.00 exclusive of 
tuition.. A portion of this sum can be covered by one of the various 
types of Scholarship, or by some other form of remunerative work. 

Students are usually able to help themselves by serving churches as 
pastors, supplying pulpits, and by performing other services in the 
churches, such as those of assistant ministers, directors of religious 
education, and teachers of adult classes. There are also opportunities 
for self-help in various forms of part-time work in social service, busi- 
ness and teaching. The administration of the School will serve the 
students in this regard to the full extent of its power. 


Student Extra-Mural Work 


The Supervisor of Student Extra-Mural work seeks to assist students 
to opportunities for service, and to supervise such activities as they 
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may thus undertake. In this he has the co-operation of the Faculty 
and also of the Executive Secretary of the Baptist Union of Rochester 
and Monroe County. The attempt is made to exercise such direction 
and supervision of student service as will extend its scope and increase 


its training values. Correspondence on these matters should be ad- 
dressed to Professor Vichert. 


Committee on Pastoral Relations 


The Divinity School wishes to foster sympathetic and helpful rela- 
tionships both with its alumni and with the churches, and to serve 
them in any way which lies in its power. To that end there is main- 
tained a Committee on Pastoral Relations which is at the service of 
churches in quest of pastors, and of alumni desirous of making a 
change in pastorate. Acting in an advisory capacity the committee 
hopes to be of assistance in effecting congenial and advantageous pas- 
toral settlements. Correspondence intended for this committee should 
be addressed to Dean Wearing. 


The Curriculum 


HE primary purpose of The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School is 

to prepare men and women for the work of the Christian ministry. 
The greater part of this work lies in the pastorate of churches but 
there is an increasing tendency to diversify training for educational, 
administrative and missionary service. These phases of training and 
their relative importance have been kept clearly in mind in the cur- 
riculum of the School. 

With a view to the better integration of the work of the entire course 
and to the presentation in logical form of the content of the curric- 
ulum the courses are arranged in four groups entitled: CHRISTIAN 
ORIGINS, CHRISTIAN ProGREss, CHRISTIAN INTERPRETATION and 
CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP. 


Outline of Curriculum 


First Year 


Autumn Semester Winter Semester 

C02 Principles of Historical Investi- CO14 The Religion of the Hebrews 

SEL : Cl2 The Psychological Interpreta- 
CO41 The Beginnings of Christianity tion of Religion 
CI51 Christian Social Theory CI31 Major Issues in the Historical 
CL1 Homiletics Development of Christian The- 
CL31 Character and Personality ology 

Development. CL4  Liturgics and Pastoral Duties 


CL32 The Teaching of Religion 


Second Year 


CP1 The History of Catholicism CO42 The Literature of the New Tes- 

Cll The History of Religion tament 

CI32 A Working Christian Theology CP2 The History of Protestantism 
for Today CI52 Pastoral Case Work 


CL2 A Survey of Preaching Materials (CI53 Christianity and Social Problems 
CLS Church Administration and Meth- CL3 The Essentials of Effective 
ods Preaching 


Third Year 


Waotty ELective 


A total of thirty (30) semester hours must be taken during the third year. 
216 
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Orientation 


All First Year students are expected to be present at 9:00 A. M. on 
Friday morning, September 16, 1938 to begin a brief intensive period 
of orientation in the understanding and problems of modern theological 
education, and of introduction to the opportunities and institutions of 
the city of Rochester. On Friday evening there will be an informal 
reception for matriculating students. 


Christian Origins 


(Biblical Group) 


The courses of study in the Old Testament are designed to make 
the student familiar with the Hebrew Scriptures and with the origin 
and development of the institutions and religious ideas of the Hebrew 
people. These are studied not only for their own value but also be- 
cause Christianity has important roots in Hebrew soil. The courses 
in the New Testament are planned to give the student as thorough 
knowledge as possible concerning the situation in which Christianity 
arose and the forces which operated in its origin and early develop- 
ment. The history of the use and interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment receives attention. Courses in the original and cognate languages 
of the Bible are offered. The work is intended to enable the student 
intelligently to appreciate the Bible and to understand the first age of 
Christianity. 

A, THE OLD TESTAMENT 


J. GENERAL PRESCRIBED COURSES 


2. Introduction to the Old Testament. The principles of historical 
investigation, illustrated by typical projects; the main features 
and trends of Hebrew history in its political, economic, and 
social aspects; appreciation of the Old Testament as lit- 
erature. Prescribed, Autumn semester, first year. M 1:30, 
W F 8:30. Professor Cross or Professor Evans. 


14. The Religion of the Hebrews. The Hebrew religion in its his- 
torical development; the background of primitive and popular 
religion; the contributions of the priests, the prophets, and 
other leaders; the contacts with other religions; the value of 
Old Testament religious ideas. Winter semester, first year. 
Tu Th 8:30, W 9:30. Professor Cross. 
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II. ELEcTIVE CouRSES 


8. The Prophets of the Eighth Century. A study in appreciation of 
the writings of Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah to discover the 
content and meaning of their messages, and the application 
of their principles of moral conduct in the modern world. 
Autumn semester. Professor Cross. 


9. The Chief Prophets of the Seventh and Sixth Centuries. A study 
in appreciation of the writings of Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Isaiah 
40-66, and Jonah to discover the content and meaning of 
their messages, and the application of their principles of moral 
conduct in the modern world. Autumn semester, 1937-38. 
Professor Cross. 


10. The Hebrew Hymns. A study of the Psalms with a view to 
the appreciation of their liturgical value for worship in 
Christian congregations, of their literary excellence, and of 
their devotional worth. Autumn semester. Professor Cross. 


11B. The Books of Proverbs and Koheleth. A study in the sphere 
of the Wisdom literature in appreciation of its approach 
to ethical problems, and especial evaluation of the book of 
Koheleth as a product of disillusionment and revolution. 
Autumn semester. Professor Cross. 


15. Messianic and Apocalyptic Elements in the Old Testament. The 
origin and development of Hebrew Messianism. Its pro- 


phetic and apocalyptic phases. Winter semester. Professor 
Cross. 


26. The Hebrew Language. A study of the elements and principles 
of the Hebrew language. Autumn semester, each year. 
Hours to be arranged. Professor Cross. 


27. The Hebrew Language. The reading of selected portions of 
various types of Hebrew literature. An equivalent of C. O. 
26 is required for admission to this course. Winter semester, 
each year. Hours to be arranged. Professor Cross. 


ITI. Reszarcu, SEMINARS AND GRADUATE COURSES 


7. The Hebrew Family. A history of the institution of the family 
in the Hebrew social order, with discussion of the implica- 
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tions of this study in the understanding of modern problems 
in the relation between the sexes. Autumn semester. Pro- 
fessor Cross. 


11A. Seminar in the Book of Job. A critique of the literary structure 
of Job, the plot, the characters, and the thesis; appreciation 
of the poetic imagery and philosophical problems involved; 
summaries on the pertinence of the book in modern thought. 
Winter semester, each year. M 1:30, W 2:30, 3:30. Pro- 
fessor Cross. 


12. Literary Appreciation of the Old Testament. The genius and 
aesthetic structures of Hebrew poetry in folksongs, elegies, 
liturgies, occasional poems, and prophetic compositions; the 
epic and dramatic elements in Hebrew literature; the nature 
and literary color of typical elements of the prose writings; 
appreciation of the cultural and educational values of this 
literature with particular attention to its use in the program 
of the churches. Autumn semester. Professor Cross. 


17. Seminar in Religion in the Ancient World. The cults of Meso- 
potamia, Egypt, Syria, and Palestine as rivals and associates 
of the Hebrew religion. Studies in the ritual, sacred writings, 
deities, and religious concepts of these religions as a back- 
ground for the appreciation of the Hebrew religion. Winter 
semester. Professor Cross. 


20. Seminar in the Law Codes of the Hebrews. The social back- 
ground of the several codes of law in the Old Testament, 
their genetic relation each to the other and to other ancient 
codes, especially that of Hammurabi. Tracing of the develop- 
ment of social institutions through the medium of these codes. 
Autumn semester. Professor Cross. 


25. Seminar in the Old Testament in Modern Education. A study in 
evaluation and preparation of material for religious educational 
purposes at various experience levels. The specific material 
for consideration will be selected by the students subject to 
approval by the professor. Winter semester. Professor Cross. 
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B. THE NEW TESTAMENT 


I. GENERAL PRESCRIBED COURSES 


41. The Beginnings of Christianity. A survey of the environment 
and development of Christianity to its emergence as a 
Catholic Church. Autumn semester, first year. Tu Th 8:30, 
W 9:30. Professor Parsons. 


42. The Literature of the New Testament. A study of the documents 
composing the New Testament and of the situations to which 
they were addressed. The literary features of the New 
Testament. The formation of the Gospels. Methods of 
interpreting the New Testament. Winter semester, second 
year. M 1:30, W F 8:30. Professor Parsons. 


II. ELectriveE Courses 


50. The Religion of the New Testament. A study of the religious 
thought and practices contained in the documents of the New 
Testament. Their genetic relationships, their significance for 
their own time and for the present day. Autumn semester, 
each year. M 1:30, W F 8:30. Professor Parsons. 


51. The Synoptic Gospels. A comparative study and interpretation 
of the thought of the gospels of Mark, Matthew and Luke 
on the basis of the English text. Winter semester, 1939-40. 
Professor Parsons. 


52. The Johannine Literature. Interpretation of the thought of the 
Fourth Gospel, the Revelation of John, and the First Epistle 
of John on the basis of the English text. Winter semester, 
1938-39. Tu Th F 9:30. Professor Parsons. 


54. Jewish Literature in the Hellenistic Milieu. Religious writings 
produced by Jews through the period preceding the appearance 
of the New Testament. Their significance for an under- 


standing of early Christianity. Autumn semester, 1937-38. 
Professor Wearing. 


55. Bible Translation through the Centuries. Translation activity 
from the Greek translation of the Jewish Scriptures to the 
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twentieth century translations of the Bible. The personal 
and social elements behind the various translations. Practical 
values for modern preaching. Autumn semester 1938-39. 
Tu Th 8:30, W 9:30. Professor Wearing. 


56. Biblical Interpretation through the Centuries. A survey of the 
appearance and development of various attitudes toward the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments: evaluation of 
the significance of each in its environmental relationships: 
estimate of its value for the present day. Winter semester, 
1937-38. Professor Wearing. 


57. The Galatian Letter. An investigation into the background and 
content of the Epistle to the Galatians. Emphasis will be 
placed upon the light thrown by this letter upon Paul as a 
preacher and pastor. The significance of the letter in the 
development of Christian teaching will be stressed. This 
study will be carried out in English but reference will be 
made to the Greek text throughout the course. Winter 
semester. Professor Wearing. 


58. The Greek of the New Testament. A review of the accidence 
and syntax of Hellenistic Greek as represented in the New 
Testament and First Century Papyri, with translation and 
interpretation of selected passages. Prerequisite, at least two 
years of college Greek. Autumn semester, each year. Hours 
to be arranged. Professor Wearing. 


59. The Letter to the Philippians. Translation of the Greek and 
interpretation, with particular reference to the writing and use 
of letters in ancient times.. Prerequisite, at least two ‘years 
of college Greek. Winter semester, 1938-39. Hours to be 
arranged. 


60. The Revelation of John. A study of this Christian apocalypse on 
the basis of the Greek language and against the background 
of Jewish and Christian apocalyptic literature. An interpre- 
tation and evaluation of the book. Winter semester, 1938-39. 
Hours to be arranged. Professor Wearing. 
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TII. SEMINARS AND GRADUATE COURSES 


(Not more than six students, approved by the professor, 
will be admitted to any of these courses. ) 


71. Pragmatic Interests in Early Christianity. A study of the effects 
of socio-religious forces and practical interests upon the 
thought, literature and organization of the Christian move- 
ment in its early centuries. Autumn semester. Hours to 
be arranged. Professor Parsons. 


72. The Life of Jesus. The biographies of Jesus. The chief problems 
of his career such as his birth, miraculous activity, resurrec- 
tion, self-consciousness, relation to the thought and move- 
ments of his time. Winter semester, 1938-39. Hours to be 
arranged. Professor Parsons. 


73. Interpretations of Jesus. An investigation of the principal inter- 
pretations of Jesus by the Christian Church from the begin- 
ning to the present. An estimate of his significance today. 
Autumn semester. Hours to be arranged. Professor Parsons. 


74. Pauline Letters. Interpretation of the Letter to the Romans and 
the Corinthian Correspondence on the basis of the English 
text. Winter semester. Hours to be arranged. Professor 
Parsons. 


75. Primitive Christianity and Its Religious Environment. An in- 
vestigation of the philosophies and religions of the Graeco- 
Roman world. The contact of Christianity with them and 


their influence in its development. Winter semester. Pro- 
fessor Parsons. 


76. Biblical and Patristic Greek. A seminar in Biblical and Patristic 
Greek. Problems in language, translation and interpretation. 
Prerequisite, at least two years of Classical Greek and a course 


in Biblical Greek. Autumn semester, 1938-39. F 10:30. 
Professor Parsons. 


Christian Progress 
(Historical Group) 


A religious leader must have some knowledge of Christian history 
if he is to read religious literature intelligently and deal sympathetically 
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with the denominationalism of our country. The historical courses are 
planned to convey the essential facts. A religious leader needs even 
more a scientific understanding of the workings of religious history, 
of the forces which build religious institutions, crystallize religious 
beliefs, and precipitate religious movements. The personal experience 
of the individual is too brief to give this. Historical insight will give 
the backward and forward look that makes a man more than a day 
laborer in the Kingdom of God. 


I. GENERAL PRESCRIBED COURSES 


1. The History of Catholicism. A survey of the history of the 
Catholic Church from its emergence in the second century to 


the modern age. Autumn semester, second year. M 1:30, 
W F 8:30. Professor Moehlman. 


2. The History of Protestantism. A survey of the history of Protes- 
tantism from its beginning in the sixteenth century to the 
present time. Winter semester, second year. Professor 
Moehlman.* 


II. GENERAL ELECTIVE COURSES 


11. Contemporary Christianity and the Bible. Through nineteen cen- 
turies of Christian history the original significance of the 
books of the Bible has been considerably modified. This 
course, practical in nature and method, attempts to bridge 
the chasm between the modern and first century churches. 
It acquaints the student with current Catholic, Protestant, 
Fundamentalist, sectarian views of the Bible, indicating how 
they originated. Autumn semester, 1939-40. Tu Th F 9:30. 
Professor Moehlman. 


12. American Religious Cults and Sects. A survey of Shakerism, the 
Battle Axes, Mormonism, Spiritualism, Christian Science, 
Millenarianism since Miller, Pentecostalism, Spiritual Heal- 
ing, New Thought, Buchmanism, Baptist minor groups, etc. 
Autumn semester, each year. Tu W Th 1:30. Professor 
Moehlman. 


* During the Winter semester, 1938-1939, Professor Moehlman will not be in 
residence. The proper curriculum adjustments will be made. 
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13. Contemporary Catholicism. The claims, fundamentals, appeal and 
organization of Roman Catholicism. Attitude toward the 
Bible, tradition, and Protestantism. The present status and 
problems of European and American Catholicism. Hours to 
be arranged. Given only when requested by ten students. 
Professor Moehlman. 


14. Contemporary Protestantism. The claims, fundamentals, appeal — 
and organization of contemporary Protestant groups. The 
case for and against Protestantism. The present status and 
principal problems of European and American Protestantism. 
Hours to be arranged. Given only when requested by ten 
students. Professor Moehlman. 


15. Christianity and Contemporary Cultural Problems. The story of 
the cultural achievements of Christianity. 


15A. Church and State in the Ancient and Medieval World. A dis- 
cussion of the numerous problems resulting from the 
development of Christian political theory from the death of 
Jesus to A. D. 1689, including Augustine’s City of God, the 
medieval papal theory of church and state, the rise of nation- 
alism, the Augsburg pronouncement, the social contract theory 
of the state, and the English act of toleration. Winter 
semester. Hours to be arranged. Professor Moehlman. 


15B. Church and State in the United States. A discussion of political 
theory and practice in the British colonies in North America 
and the United States, A. D. 1607 to the present time. Such 
items as the following receive attention: The contribution of 
the various Christian groups to the idea of separation of 
church and state; the Virginia Act, establishing religious 
freedom ; the Constitution and its Amendments upon religious 
liberty; the progress and emancipation of public education 
from religious control; the KKK; the parochial school; 
Christianity and war ; is the United States a Christian country ; 
has the state conquered the church. Winter semester, Tu W 
Th 1:30. Professor Moehlman. 
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III. S—EMINaARS AND INDIVIDUALIZED WorkK 
LIMITED CouURSES 


1. Seminars (Ten undergraduate and graduate students) 


The Growth of the Christmas Faith. A study in religious syncre- 
tism, tracing the origin of the Christian wonder-child and 
the consequences of this faith, with special emphasis upon 
the Christmas stories. Autumn semester. Hours to be 
arranged. Professor Moehlman. 


The Problem of Christian Unity. A study of the methods, mo- 
tives, trends, and possibilities of international, national and 
local Christian co-operation. Winter semester. Hours to be 
arranged. Professor Moehlman. 


Contemporary Interpretations of Christianity. An historical ex- 
amination of Fundamentalism, Liberalism, Humanism, Social 
Christianity, and Barthianism. Winter semester. Hours to 
be arranged. Professor Moehlman. 


History of the Baptist Denomination. The story of the Baptist 
denomination from the early seventeenth century to the 
present time. Present problems of Baptists, such as sacra- 
mentalism, union, organization, education. Autumn semester. 
Hours to be arranged. Professor Moehlman. 


2. Individualized Work 

Reading Course in Orientation. A study of historical method 
and of the different theories of interpreting history. Practice 
in critical analysis of documents. Historiography. F 10:30- 
11:50. Professor Moehlman. 

Reading Course in German. Reading and interpretation of Lietz- 
mann’s Geschichte der alten Kirche. F 10:30-11:50. Pro- 
fessor Moehlman. 

Problems of Early Christianity. Hours to be arranged. Pro- 
fessor Moehlman. 

Problems of American Christianity. Hours to be arranged. Pro- 
fessor Moehlman. 

Problems of European Christianity. Hours to be arranged. Pro- 
fessor Moehlman. 
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Christian Interpretation 


(Systematic Group) 


The courses of study pursued in the field of Christian Interpretation 
are intended to introduce the student to a further insight into the basic 
character of the religious life in mankind universally and to an appre- 
hension of its significance in relation to the world of human experience, 
with the aim of unfolding the supreme character of the Christian faith 
and its mission to all mankind. This group of studies embraces the 
disciplines known as the Philosophy of Religion, Christian Theology 
with the intimately related subject of Christian Ethics, and Social 
Ethics. In the Philosophy of Religion, the nature of the religious 
experience is studied as it is seen in both the Christian and the non- 
Christian religions, and the philosophic basis of an adequate religious 
view of the world is sought. In Christian Theology the attempt is 
made, from the standpoint of the Christian experience in its widest 
range, to present an orderly exposition of the genius of the Christian 
faith, its fundamental principles and beliefs as respects its relation to 
human life, to the world and to the Supreme Being and a vindication 
of its claim to a universal human allegiance. In Christian Ethics are 
studied the nature of the moral ideal, its relation to the Christian view 
of God and man and the world, and the use of Christian character and 
conduct as a test of truth in theology. Social Ethics aims to interpret 
the relation of individual character and personality to environing social 
influences and to socially approved standards, and to seek to understand 


how to direct the social forces and guide man’s social character toward 
the ideal of the Kingdom of God. 


A. PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


I. GENERAL PRESCRIBED CouRSsES 


1. The History of Religions. A brief survey of the religion of con- 
temporary primitive groups followed by a more detailed study 
of the world’s living religions, their development, cultural 
conditioning and contemporary expression, with particular 
emphasis upon: the religions native to India. Autumn 


semester, second year. Tu Th 8:30, W 9:30. Professor 
Robins. 
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2. The Psychological Interpretation of Religion. A study of the 
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psychological setting and motivations of religion in group 
life and in individual experience, historical and contemporary, 
with particular reference to the task of the Christian minister 
in the interpretation and direction of religion in the modern 
world. Winter semester, first year. Tu Th 8:30, W 9:30. 
Professor Robins. 


II. ELeEctTIvE Courses 


Religion and Current Philosophies. A study of twentieth century 
types of philosophy in their more characteristic expressions 
and emphases, with particular reference to their significance 
for religion; an appraisal of the scientific, social and meta- 
physical trends in current thought, from the point of view of 
positive religion. Autumn semester, 1938-39. Tu Th F 9:30. 
Professor Robins. 


Science and Religion. An objective study of their actual historical 
relations; a critical inquiry into their logical relations and 
their particular functions in human experience. Winter 
semester, 1939-40. Professor Robins. 


Humanism and Religion. A study of current humanism against 
the background of western culture since the Renaissance, 
and in its relation to more recent developments in philosophy, 
in social theory and in the understanding of religion: 
orientation, appreciation and criticism. Winter semester, 
1938-39. Tu W Th 1:30. Professor Robins. 


The Religious View of the World. An attempt to formulate a 
tenable philosophy of religion. Autumn semester, 1939-40. 
Professor Robins. 


B. CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND ETHICS 


I. GENERAL PRESCRIBED COURSES 
Major Issues in the Historical Development of Christian Theology. 
The faith of the early Christians ; patristic views of God and 
Christ ; the conflict in the middle ages between faith and rea- 
son; the theology of the reformers; the rise of modern liberal 
Christianity ; and post-war changes. Winter semester. M Tu 
W 2:30. Professor Nixon. 
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32. A Working Christian Theology of Today. A consideration of 
cardinal questions concerning God, the nature and destiny of 
man, salvation, the religious significance of Jesus Christ, and 
the task of the church, with a view to the development by the 
student of his own theology and message. Autumn semester. 
M Tu W 2:30. Professor Nixon. 


II. ELectiveE Courses 


41. The Christian Quest of the Good Life. Christianity as a way of 
life; historic factors which have entered into the Christian 
conception of the good life; the contribution of modern ex- 
perience to the reconstruction and the realization of the 
Christian ethical ideal; the conflict of Christianity today with 
rival ethical philosophies such as those of Nietzsche and 
Marx. Autumn semester each year. Tu W Th 11:00. Pro- 
fessor Nixon. 


42. Christianity and the Mind of the Age. Important trends in the 
thinking of the times as reflected in literature, science, 
philosophy and, to some degree, in artistic achievement, are 
examined from the point of view of the challenge they present 
to the Christian faith. Winter semester, each year. Tu W Th 
11:00. Professor Nixon. 


III. Seminars AND INDIVIDUALIZED Work 


47 & 48. Individualized Programs. Reading and research in the field 
of theology and ethics by arrangement with the instructor. 
Either or both semesters, each year. Professor Nixon. 


C. SOCIAL ETHICS 


I, GENERAL PRESCRIBED CouRSsES 


51. Christian Social Theory. A study of the nature of the human 
community ; the social origin and motivation of conduct; in- 
fluences of folkways and institutions; religious value and 


creative living. Autumn semester, first year. Tu W Th 11:00. 
Assistant-Professor Baker. 
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52. Pastoral Case Work. An orientation of the pastoral task in the 
light of recognized principles of psychology and mental hy- 
giene techniques with special applications to the religious life. 
Examination of case histories exhibiting the art of the minister 
in understanding and guiding individuals. Winter semester, 
second year. Tu Th F 9:30. Assistant-Professor Baker. 


53. Christianity and Social Problems. [In two parts.] 


I. Rurat Prosrems. Analysis and trends of national population. 
The rural-urban conflict. Social betterment programs through 
organizations developed by communities; rural standards of 
living, and thought processes; types of church organizations 
best fitting themselves to country life. Dr. Ewell. 


II. Ursan Prositems. The challenge of the city; human ecology ; 
cultural conflict and crime; delinquency and border-line areas ; 
social work; city missions in transition; the function of the 
church in social integration. Winter semester, second year. 

Assistant-Professor Baker. 
Tu W Th 11:00. 


II. ELEcTIVE CoURSES 


61. Christianity in the Modern Social Process. A survey of the major 
characteristics of modern culture with special attention to 
the significance of the machine and industrialization; tech- 
nology and its attendant human dislocations; areas of social 
tension and open conflict on the American scene with consid- 
eration of their effects upon established institutions ; the oppor- 
tunity of modern Christianity as an agent of social reconcilia- 
tion and reconstruction in the light of the teachings of Jesus 
and the developments of history. Winter semester, each year. 
Tu Th 2:30, F 10:30. Assistant-Professor Baker. 


62. The Modern Family. Major characteristics of the family in its 
historical development; types of family organization in the 
modern world; marriage and sex control ; pre-marital counsel- 
ing and marital problems ; the industrial transition; the family 
in democratic society; religion and the training of children. 
Autumn semester, each year. M Tu W 2:30. Assistant- 
Professor Baker. 
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63. Modern Social Prophets. An examination of the social messages 
of typical modern preachers and theologians. A study of the 
Christian reaction to specific issues in the American psycho- 
social milieu. Winter semester, 1938-39. Assistant-Pro- 


fessor Baker. 


65. The Psychology of Religious Character. An analytic approach 
to the function of religion in the integration of personality. 
Case studies of St. Francis, George Fox, John Bunyan, Albert 
Schweitzer, Toyohiko Kagawa, M. K. Gandhi, and others. 
Winter semester, 1937-38; 1939-40.  Assistant-Professor 
Baker. 


IV. SPECIALIZATION IN RURAL LEADERSHIP 


To enable interested students to obtain special preparation in rural 
leadership, the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School has entered into 
relations with the Graduate School of Cornell University whereby 
properly qualified students may substitute up to a semester’s work in 
the latter School for an equivalent in electives required for the degree 
of B.D. in the former School. Work done while registered as a grad- 
uate student at Cornell University in accordance with this arrangement 
may be credited toward one of its advanced degrees, subject to con- 
ditions governing graduate work for that degree. 


Among the courses at Cornell University approved for credit are 
the following: 


First or Second Semester 


Rural Social Organization 121 The Family 
Hygiene 8 Mental Hygiene 
Agronomy 1 The Nature and Property of Soils 


Agricultural Engineering 1 Farm Mechanics 


First Semester 
Agricultural Economics 141 Marketing 
Rural Social Organization 12 Rural Sociology 
Rural Education 261 Administration of Rural Schools 
Rural Education 281 Rural Secondary Education 
Animal Husbandry 1 Livestock Production 


Second Semester 
Agricultural Economics 161 Agricultural Economics 
Agricultural Economics 151 Public Problems of Agriculture 
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Extension Teaching 103 Extension Organization, Administration and Policy 
Rural Social Organization 111 Rural Community Organization 
Rural Social Organization 219 The Church and the Community 
Rural Social Organization 132 Rural Leadership 
Rural Social Organization 211 Rural Community 
Hygiene 7 Rural Hygiene 


The tuition in the Graduate School of Cornell University is seventy- 
five dollars per semester, exclusive of incidentals. 


For further particulars, consult the Registrar of the Colgate-Roch- 
ester Divinity School. 


V. CourRsES IN SOCIOLOGY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School has entered into relations 
with the University of Rochester whereby properly qualified and 
recommended students of the former School may enroll in certain 
undergraduate and graduate courses in the College of Arts and Science 
of the latter School. Further information may be obtained from the 
Registrar of The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. 


Christian Leadership 


(Practical Group ) 


The courses in this department are concerned with the effective 
application of the Christian message in all human relationships. They 
fall into three major groups. The first deals with preaching, worship, 
and church organization. The second deals with the principles, organ- 
ization, and administration of religious education. The third reviews 
the history and methods of the modern movement of Christianity in 
the non-Christian world, together with the social and political factors 
which condition its success. An important phase of the activity of 
this group is the supervision of the field work of the students. The 
principle of this supervision is the conviction that such work should 
be viewed primarily from the educational point of view rather than 
from the economic. Accordingly reports are made at stated intervals 
to the supervisor of extra-mural work by students who are ministers 
of churches, and by those who are acting as assistants in churches and 
church schools or who are engaged in practical religious work of any 
kind. Reports are received also from those with whom such students 
may be engaged as assistants. During the academic year members of 
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the Faculty visit the various fields where students are employed and 
observe the work in process. Upon the basis of such reports and 
observation helpful and constructive advice is given through personal 
conferences and at meetings of the Student Pastors’ Association. The 
extra-mural religious work of students is thus treated as part of the 
clinical training for the pastorate. No student will be graduated by the 
Divinity School who has not given evidence of successful achievement 
in the practical field. 


A. THE PASTORATE 


I. GENERAL PRESCRIBED CouRSES 


1. Homiletics. An introductory course. The place and value of 
preaching. Basic principles of pulpit discourse and their appli- 
cation in sermon preparation. Autumn semester, first year. 
Tu W Th 1:30. Professor Vichert. 


2. A Survey of Preaching Materials. Exploration of various fields 
which supply content for sermons. How to assemble and 
arrange the materials for effective use. Outlines and written 


sermons for criticism. Autumn semester, second year. Tu 
W Th 1:30. Professor Evans. 


3. The Essentials of Effective Preaching. The preacher as a religious 
personality, interpreter, teacher, pastor and evangelist. Writ- 
ten sermons and preaching before the class for criticism. 
Winter semester, second year. Professor Evans. M 2:30, 
Tu W 1:30. Professor Evans. 


4. Liturgics and Pastoral Duties. The conduct of public worship. 
Personal and official relationships of the minister, and the 


duties connected with them. Winter semester, first year. 
Tu W Th 11:00. Professor Vichert. 


5. Church Administration and Methods. A course dealing with the 
pastor as an administrator and organizer. Adapting a church 
to specific community situations, A study of efficient methods 
for use in church finance, evangelism, education, men’s work, 
women’s work, young people’s work, etc. Relating the church 
to the social agencies of the community and to denominational 
and inter-denominational organizations, Autumn semester, 
second year. Tu Th F 9:30. Professor Beaven. 
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6. Voice Training and Leadership in Church Music. A course in 
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the theory and practice of the correct use of the voice for 
speech and singing. Three hours of class work, supplemented 
by individual lessons. Prescribed, Autumn semester, first 
year. M Tu W 2:30. Assistant-Professor Lehman. 


II. Evective Courses 


Sermonic Expression. Intensive drill in written and oral expres- 
sion for such students as desire it. The work is done by 
individual instruction. No credit. Autumn semester, second 
year. Winter semester, third year. Hours to be arranged. 
Professor Vichert. 


The Preaching Values of Mysticism. A study of the religious, 
philosophical and literary aspects of mysticism with special 
reference to the types of devotional life it has fostered, and 
its possible significance for contemporary preaching. Autumn 
semester. Tu W Th 11:00. Professor Evans. 


Evangelism. Historical revivals. Changes in emphasis. Principles 
and practice of present-day evangelism. Winter semester. 
M 1:30, W F 8:30. Professor Evans. 


The History of Preaching in America. The European heritage. 
The influence of the frontier. The reaction against Puritan- 
ism. The pioneer preacher. The contemporary variety. Par- 
ticular emphasis upon representative types. Seminar. Winter 
semester. Professor Evans. 


Preaching and Christian Progress. The place of preaching in the 
propagation of Christianity. Study of great forward move- 
ments and the preaching by which they were inspired and 
promoted. Autumn semester, 1938-39. Tu W Th 11:00. 
Professor Vichert. 


Preaching Values in Fiction, Fiction as interpretation of life and 
as a means of propaganda. Survey of classic and current 
novels. Sermon book reviews. Winter semester, 1939-40. 
Professor Vichert. 

Cultural and Religious Value of Poetry. A study of the religious 
message of Tennyson and Browning. Autumn semester, 
1939-40. Professor Vichert. 
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18. Religious Values in Contemporary Prose. An appraisal of moral 
and spiritual trends in twentieth century prose writing. 
Winter semester, 1936-37. M 1:30, W F 8:30. Professor 
Wearing. 


19. The Modern Pulpit and Contemporary Verse. The value of 
twentieth century verse for the preacher. A survey of the 
field in the English language with a discussion of homiletic 
material to be found in this area of metrical forms. Autumn 
semester, 1939-40. Hours to be arranged. Professor 
Wearing. 


20. Hymnology and Church Music. An introductory course on the 
history of hymns and hymn tunes, including a study of the 
authors and composers and other sources of hymn and hymn- 
tune material. A practical study of the minister’s problems 
with congregational music, choir, director of music, organist, 
music committees, and music in the church school. Winter 
semester. Tu W Th 11:00. Assistant-Professor Lehman. 


B. RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


I. GENERAL PRESCRIBED COURSES 


31. Character and Personality Development. A study of the processes 
involved in the development of the moral and religious per- 
sonality; the utilization of these processes in intelligent 
guidance. Autumn semester, first year. Tu Th F 9:30. 
Professor Erb. 


32. The Teaching of Religion. A study of the learning process, with 
especial reference to outcomes in the fields, insight, apprecia- 
tion, and conduct; basic methods and educational values in 
worship, instruction, story-telling, drama, group thinking, 
service activities, and leadership. Winter semester, first year. 
M 1:30, W F 8:30. Professor Erb. 


II. ELective Courses 
41, The Mental Hygiene of Childhood. Recognizing that many per- 
sonality difficulties during adolescence and maturity take their 
rise in the early years, and that childhood itself often has 
serious mental disturbances, this course studies mental con- 
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flicts in childhood situations, with the primary purpose of 
aiding in the development of normal personality. Autumn 
semester, 1938-39. Tu W Th 1:30. Professor Erb. 


The Psychology of Adolescence. The development of young 
people in their interaction with the complex social life of the 
time; how the church may aid adolescents in understanding, 
appreciating, and achieving life’s supreme values through 
participating in church and community activities. Winter 
semester, 1938-39. Tu W Th 1:30. Professor Erb. 


The Modern Church School. Regarding the church school as 
consisting of all the educational agencies and activities of the 
local church, this course studies the various functions and 
relationships to be fulfilled, and from this point of view de- 
velops an integrated and cumulative program and organiza- 
tion. Winter semester, each year. Tu 8:30, W 9:30, Th 8:30. 
Professor Erb. 


The Curriculum of Religious Education. A study of the prin- 
ciples which should guide the student in the preparation of 
a complete program of Religious Education; a consideration 
of the more important courses of study and program materials 
now available; the building of a curriculum consisting pri- 
marily of pupil experiences and utilizing source materials 
from many fields. Winter semester, 1937-38; 1939-40. 
Tu W Th 1:30. Professor Erb. 


Worship and Story-telling in Religious Education. The first half- 
semester studies the place of worship in the religious life, and 
the principles and procedures involved in the development of 
the worshipful personality and group. The second half- 
semester deals with story-telling in history and experience; 
values in story-telling; sources; practice in the telling of 
stories. Autumn semester, 1937-38; 1939-40. Tu W Th 
1:30. Professor Erb. 


Drama in Religious Education. The values of dramatic produc- 
tion; principles to be applied in selecting dramas for religious 
education; the technique of presentation; practice in dramatic 
presentation. Autumn semester, each year. Tu 11:00, 


F 10:30. Mr. Cober. 
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48. The Use of Art in Religious Education.* An introduction to the 
religious educational values in masterpieces of art, and the 
utilization of these values in home, church, school and com- 
munity. Autumn semester, each year. Tu 8:30, W 9:30, 
Th 8:30. ‘Professor Erb. 


49. Church Architecture and Sculpture. Outline history of their de- 
velopment. Representative Christian forms. Relation to 
ritual and worship. Application in modern church building. 
Winter semester, 1938-39. M 3:30, W 2:30, 3:30. Professor 
Vichert. 


50. The History of Religious Education. This course seeks to under- 
stand and appreciate the values, principles, and procedures of 
both formal and informal religious education through the pre- 
Christian and Christian centuries. Autumn semester, 1937-38. 
Hours to be arranged. Professor Erb. 


III. ResEarcH, SEMINARS, AND GRADUATE COURSES 


61. The Religious Educational Significance of Present-day Psychol- 
ogies. A study of the more important points of view in cur- 
rent psychology, with a critical discussion of the implications 
for Religious Education. Winter semester, 1938-39. Hours 
to be arranged. Professor Erb. 


62. The Character Education Movement in Its Relation to Religious 
Education. A study of the character education emphasis in 
general education and in the community; the relation of re- 
ligion and morality; moral education and Religious Educa- 
tion; the church and the character education movement. 
Hours to be arranged. Professor Erb. 


63. The Bases of Week-day Religious Education. A survey of various 
attempts to secure more time and better teaching for Religious 
Education ; the origin and development of week-day instruc- 
tion; church and state in Religious Education; present status 


of the movement ; outlook to the future. Hours to be arranged. 
Professor Erb. 


* A fee of $1.00 is charged for materials. 
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Religious Education in the Rural Community. Basic problems 
of the rural community; the public school in the rural com- 
munity ; extra-curricular activities; the larger rural parish in 
its relation to Religious Education. Hours to be arranged. 
Professor Erb. 


The Church and Adult Religious Education. The adult education 
movement; current plans; the church and its adults; materials 
and methods; special attention to Religious Education in the 
family. Autumn semester, 1938-39. Hours to be arranged. 
Professor Erb. 


CG CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 


II. ELEcTIVE CouRsEs 

General Introduction to Christian Missions. Following a rapid 
survey of the historic background of current Protestant Mis- 
sions, attention is focussed upon the situation which confronts 
the Christian movement in the modern world, and the motives, 
principles and methods of the movement are brought under 
review, together with the responsibility of the pastor and the 
local church for the measure of its success. Autumn semester, 
1938-39. Professor Robins. 


A Study of India. Against its cultural and historical background, 
the current political, social and religious interests of a major 
mission area are studied in their bearing upon the movement. 
for a world-Christianity. Autumn semester, 1939-40. Pro- 
fessor Robins. 


The History of Baptist Missions. A survey of the missionary 
movement within the Baptist denomination, with particular 
reference to the missions supported by the churches of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. Winter semester. Professor 
Robins. 


D. BIBLIOGRAPHY AND LIBRARY METHODS 


II. Etecrive Courses 
Minister’s Library. An introductory, orientation course in the 
history of printing, bookmaking, and libraries. Approved 
methods of book selection. The care of the minister’s library. 
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Use of reference books and periodicals; care of pamphlets 
and clippings; classifying and cataloguing a private library. 
Principles and practice of book reviewing. Autumn semes- 
ter, 1937-38. Hours to be arranged. Associate-Professor 
Trost. 


81. Bibliographical Research. An introduction to the principles and 
practice of research. Study of typical researches as models; 
practice in locating and defining problems for research; tech- 
nique of investigation; the assembling and classification of 
biblidgraphies; the constructing of schedules, questionnaires 
and other instruments; the organization of data and inter- 
pretation of results; the various forms of presentation of 
materials; the critical use of documents and source materials. 
Lecture and laboratory, two hours a week throughout the year, 
1938-39. Hours to be arranged. Associate-Professor Trost. 


Extension Department 


A. EVENING LECTURES 


The Divinity School is undertaking work to meet the needs of the 
wives of students. In many cases the wife of the minister occupies 
a position second only to that of her husband in strategic importance. 
To give her the benefits of some training and to acquaint her with 
certain materials and methods relating to the Christian movement and 
the attitudes to be taken regarding them, the Faculty have worked out 
a three-year program of studies. The classes are held in the evening 
and each series consists of eight lectures. The classes are open to re- 
ligious workers other than students’ wives upon the payment of a small 
fee. Academic credit is not given for this work. 


The program of studies and the instructors follow: 


1937-38 
Autumn Semester 


The Eighth Century Prophets. Professor Cross. 
Psychology in the Interpretation of Religion. Professor Robins. 


Winter Semester 


Economic and Social Aspects of Family Life. Professor Beaven. 
Religious Values in Modern Literature. Professor Wearing. 
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1938-39 
Autumn Semester 
The Story of the New Testament. Professor Parsons. 
The Vacation School and the Week-day School of Religion. Pro- 
fessor Erb. 


Winter Semester 
The Story of Christianity. Professor Nixon. 
Denominational and Missionary Organizations and the Local 
Church. Professor Beaven and Dr. Ewell. 


1939-40 
Autumn Semester 
Outline of the Old Testament. Professor Evans. 
Church Music. Assistant-Professor Lehman. 


Winter Semester 
The Why and How of Christian Missions. Professor Robins. 
Case Studies in Family Adjustment. Assistant-Professor Baker. 


Bal XTENSION LECTURES 


The members of the Faculty serve a larger constituency than that 
represented in the classes of the Divinity School by giving several 
series of lectures and many single lectures under different auspices in 
Rochester and adjacent districts. Conspicuous among such services 
was that rendered by professors of the Divinity School for many years 
in the Community School of Religious Education. Several of the 
professors have served as Faculty Members at Summer Schools and 
Conferences. Seminars for ministers of all denominations in Rochester 
and adjacent territory who wish to pursue further studies have been 
provided and the Divinity School stands ready to continue and develop 
this type of instruction. 


C. THE ALUMNI LENDING LIBRARY 


The Divinity School aims to be of service at all times to its alumni 
who are out on the field, and in this connection the Library desires to 
assume an important part. Many graduates find themselves far re- 
moved from such special collections as one finds in a seminary library, 
but is not provided by the more general collection of a public library. 
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To meet what we believe to be a genuine need on the part of alumni, 
the Library has been enabled to inaugurate a special circulating service 
for graduates of the School. This is constantly recruited by the most 
recent important theological books, and is kept entirely apart from 
similar books in constant circulation on the campus or within the city. 
These books, purchased from a special fund appropriated by the Board 
of Trustees are housed separately from the main library books, and 
are reserved for the exclusive use of the alumni. 

Of necessity certain rules and regulations must be observed to carry 
on such a service: 


1. Not more than two books may be charged to a borrower at 
any one time. 


2. Books may be kept not longer than one month from date of 
receipt. It is imperative that the time limit be observed if 
future requests are to be honored. 


3. Books are not renewable. 


4. Five cents in stamps is to accompany the request for each book. 
Those residing outside New York state or outside the first three 
postal zones will remit double this amount. The borrower will 
also pay the mailing cost of returning borrowed books to the 
library. 


5. For borrowers living within the state of New York or within 
the first three postal zones, a special mailing rate has been 
secured—three cents for the first pound and one cent for each 
additional pound or fraction thereof. Borrowers living within 
the first three postal zones must use the prescribed mailing slip 
enclosed with the loaned book in order to secure the special 
mailing rate. 


6. It is advisable that a list of five to ten titles in order of prefer- 
ence be submitted since the first choice may not always be 
available. 


Lists of recent additions were printed in the Bulletin dated May, 1936. 


Requests to borrow books and suggestions of titles to be acquired 
by the Lending Library should be addressed to 


The Alumni Lending Library 
The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
1100 South Goodman Street 
Rochester, New York 
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The Library of the Divinity School is prepared to furnish assistance 
by loan of books to religious workers who desire to pursue reading 
courses, with or without guidance. 


EK. CLINICAL TRAINING 


During the summer vacation an Extension Course, opened to a limited 
number of selected students, is conducted under the Council for the 
Clinical Training of Theological Students, Inc., and in co-operation with 
the Rochester State Hospital. The representative of the faculty in 
these activities is Assistant-Professor Baker. 


F. SUMMER SESSION 


In co-operation with Auburn Theological Seminary, a Summer 
Session will be held on the campus at Auburn from June 27th until 
July 15th, 1938. Members of both the faculties involved, as well as 
noted churchmen not on either faculty will offer courses during this 
period. Those interested in enrolling may secure detailed information 
as soon as it is ready for publication by addressing Dean Ewell at 
the Divinity School. 


Degrees Conferred in 1937 


Doctor of Philosophy 
(Conferred by the University of Edinburgh) 


Marinus Andreas Frederik Bredahl Petersen, M.A., B.D. Class 
of 1932. Fellow, 1935-1937. 
Dissertation: “Doctor Johannes Macchabeus, John McAlpin, Scotland’s 


Contribution to the Reformation in Denmark’ 
(Conferred by Cornell University) 


Mark Rich, M.A., B.D. Class of 1925. Graduate Scholar, 
1936-1937. 
Thesis: “The Larger Parishes of Tompkins County, New York” 


The Board of Trustees at its annual meeting in May, 1937, granted 
the following degrees: 


Bachelor of Divinity 


Grant Fredric Anderson... .342.. +5 a ooeee Class of 1937 
Robert) Karl. Bakers’ iad a ee ee Class of 1937 
Ropert: Haddow: Beaven ... >. 1.08) 2a eee Class of 1937 
wAlitedoulera Catedral 2.221 ues cele eee Class of 1937 
PaywoodsKimly Cross... 2 cat oe a ae Class of 1937 
Edwardsidwin: Franklin —. 2.2 2..40 eee Class of 1937 
Clarence Bert: Gilbert. © 2. 3. ke eee eee Class of 1937 
aroldermery, Lammers... nen, poe Class of 1937 
Georcen Aatonsliammon,. [of ..2..0. as ee Class of 1937 
Kyle Emerson Haselden .................. Class of 1937 
Carl Olof Nathaniel Hedeen ...4........... Class of 1937 
Civeee mos Holbrook ern... con ea Gon ee Class of 1937 
Pearl Bernice: Howland... <..c...) 00s Class of 1937 
Heyward Wayman Hudson ..«.....+.......) Class of 1937 
Wanthcopyotilletiadson’ san... ee eee Class of 1937 
Plethertmocottoruttinani nc...) eee Class of 1937 
heodores Norton Johnson... . sos. 5e0sen Class of 1937 
Eiarolde stanley Knight. . 0.1... wu cae ae Class of 1937 
Harold Benjamin Lundgren ............... Class of 1937 
eaeditiaeAlbertina Olson«....9. 2000 Class of 1937 
DOMME Wine hing #0.) 5. a, ache kau eee Class of 1937 
Poona Pam OLeVETSic@, os tao, a. cs ee Class of 1937 
Pama Vyilliati ottickland .>.0., 9...) nee Class of 1937 
Pestemeclane strubhares 4...; 14 aca ee Class of 1937 
MeAdiiSter beat’ Tadlock )....../- ssn, 0a Class of 1937 
stanley Bannerman Thomson .............. Class of 1937 
Delbert racey Wickstrom <......00e 0. oe Class of 1937 
Hecwebiasone Wickstrom; .<..c<0 «5s. Class of 1937 
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Fellows 


Gaylord Pierce Albaugh, B.A., B.D. University of Chicago 
The Ohio State University, 1932 
The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 1936 


Ralph Claude Kauffman, B.A., B.D. Yale University 
Bethel College, 1933 
The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 1936 


Clarence Gordon Vichert, M.A., B.D. Yale University 
McMaster University, 1926, 1927 
The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 1929 


Graduate Scholars 


Robert Haddow Beaven, B.A., B.D. Cambridge University (England) 
Haverford College, 1934 
The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 1937 


Harold Emery Hammer, B.A., B.D, Cornell University 
Kalamazoo College, 1934 
The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 1937 


Clyde Amos Holbrook, B.A., B.D. Yale University 
Bates College, 1934 
The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 1937 


Winthrop Still Hudson, B.A., B.D. The University of Chicago 
Kalamazoo College, 1933 
The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 1937 


Lorna Pemberton Wearing, B.A., B.D. Columbia University 


Keuka College, 1932 
The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 1935 


Graduate Students 


Charles C. Amendt, M.A., S.T.B., D.D. 125 Highland Pkwy. 


Mount Union College, 1915, 1929 
Boston University School of Theology, 1918 
Boston University, 1924 


if der, Ph.B., B.D., 
ol STM. ee eas 158 Mt. Vernon Ave. 


Brown University, 1924 
Hartford Theological Seminary, 1927 
Newton Theological Institution, 1928 


Howard Vernon Moses, B.A., B. D. Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 


Syracuse University, 1930 
The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 1933 
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Third Year Class 
(1938) 


Bryan Frederick Archibald, B.S, 
Acadia University, 1934 


Oliver Keese Barker, B.A. 
Colgate University, 1935 


Jacques Valentin Beaudon, Bacc. 
St. Etienne University, 1933 


James Benjamin Brown, B.A. 
Mercer University, 1935 


Millard Ray Brown, B.A. 
Wake Forest College, 1935 


Richard Park Brown, B.A. 
Washburn College, 1934 


M. Parker Burroughs, B.S.L., B.A. 
Drake University, 1934, 1935 


Lawrence Crawford Butler, B.S.L., B.A. 
Drake University, 1935, 1936 


Wilbur Carl Christians, B.A. 
Denison University, 1935 


Donald Neil Duncan, B.A. 
William Jewell College, 1935 


Buford Byron Fordham, B.A. 
William Jewell College, 1935 


Benjamin Franklin Garmer, B.S. 
The State University of Iowa, 1933 


George Andrew Haddad, B.A. 


Furman University, 1935 


Charles Frederick Kemp, B.A. 
Drake University, 1934 


Robert Lee Kincheloe, B.A. 
Duke University, 1935 


Bruce McDonald Lambert, B.A. 


Denison University, 1935 


Isaac Vincent Lloyd, B.A. 
Mercer University, 1935 


Kenneth Leroy Maxwell, B.A. 
Denison University, 1935 


Carl Eugene McAllister, B.A. 
Colgate University, 1935 


David Robert McKechnie, B.A. 
Denison University, 1935 


Calgary, Alberta 
125 Highland Pkwy. 


Woonsocket, R. I. 
Jones Hall 


St. Etienne, France 405 


Coleman, Ga. 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Asheville, N.C. 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Topeka, Kansas 
Cortland, N. Y. 


Jefferson, Iowa 411 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 328 
Chicago, Ill. 323 


Boone, Iowa 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Carrollton, Mo. 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Des Moines, Iowa 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Charleston, W. Va. 512 


Des Moines, Iowa 
125 Highland Pkwy. 


Clarksburg, W. Va. 202 
Tioga, W. Va. 522 
Fairburn, Ga. 311 


Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Cortland, N. Y. 223 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Strong Hall 
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Rowe Burrell Million, B.A. St. Paul, Minn. 
Macalester College, 1935 121 Highland Pkwy. 
Samuel Onofrio Morreale, B.A. Scranton, Pa. 207 
Tufts College, 1935 
Boston University, School of Theology 
Walter Sylvester Peck, B.A. Waverly, N. Y. 
Brown University, 1935 Scottsville, N. Y. 
Paul Gardiner Perkins, B.A. Watertown, N. Y. 
Colgate University, 1935 East Rochester, N. Y. 
Donato Ruiz Ramirez, B.A. Kansas City, Mo. 
William Jewell College, 1934 
John Daniel Rein, B.A. Rochester, N. Y. 
North Central College, 1930 511 Melville St. 
Evangelical Theological Seminary, 1930-31 
Paul Gerhardt Schade, B.A. Rochester, N. Y. 323 
The University of Rochester, 1935 
Ralph Henry Seguine, B.A. West Hartford, Conn. 501 
Brown University, 1935 
Floyd Alfred Smith, B.A. Red Oak, Iowa 
Hillsdale College, 1931 
Stanley Eugene Smith, B.A. Lathrop, Mo. ; 
William Jewell College, 1922 Fairport, N. Y. 
Lucius Miles Tobin, B.A., M.A. Union, S. C. 202 


Virginia Union University, 1923 
University of Michigan, 1927 


Stanley Vincent Todd, B.A. Dundee, N. Y. 201 
Colgate University, 1935 Walker, N. Y. 
Edwin Hurlbut Tuller, B.Ph. West Hartford, Conn. 501 
Brown University, 1935 ; 
Gifford Milo Webster, B.A. Wyomissing, Pa. ; 
Albright College, 1935 121 Highland Pkwy. 


Clifford Jackson Young, B.S. Columbus, Ohio 402 
The Ohio State University, 1933 


Second Year Class 


(1939) 
Alfred King Boutwell, B.A. Ithaca, N. Y. 408 
Denison University, 1936 
Leroy Alfred Calder, B.A. _ Effingham, S. C. 311 
Furman University, 1936 
Samuel Haag Cassel, Jr., B.A. Lansdale, Pa. ; 
Swarthmore College, 1935 125 Highland Pkwy. 
Woodrow Wilson Clark, B.A. Gladys, Va. 301 


University of Richmond, 1936 
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Allen Pruitt Crawford, B.A. 
Furman University, 1936 


Clifton Daggett Gray, Jr., B.A. 
Bates College, 1936 


Edward Wilbur Greenfield, B.A. 
Linfield College, 1936 


Earl Cook Gross, B.A. 
Sioux Falls College, 1936 


Wesley Northridge Haines, B.A. 
Brown University, 1936 


Robert Mansel Hennon, B.A. 
William Jewell College, 1936 


August McCurdy Hintz, B.A. 
William Jewell College, 1936 


Raymond Lewis Johnson, B.A. 
University of Missouri, 1936 


Samuel Hunter Keister, B.A. 
University of Richmond, 1936 


William Nelson Lyons, B.A. 
Sioux Falls College, 1936 


James Walton McBride, B.Mus., B.A. 
The University of Rochester, 1932, 1936 


Lewis Frederick Ovenshire, B.A. 
Alfred University, 1937 


Merrill Mead Parvis, B.A. 
Mount Union College, 1936 


Daniel Nelson Place, B.A. 
Syracuse University, 1931 


Roger Kingsley Powell, B.A. 
Syracuse University, 1936 


J. Lester Raney, B.A. 


William Jewell College, 1929 
Cornell University 


Frederick Walter Rapp, B.A. 
Bucknell University, 1936 


John Henry Rood, B.A. 
Hobart College, 1936 


Joseph Carlton Shipman, B.A. 
Houghton College, 1933 


Walter S. Smith, B.S. 
Wake Forest College, 1936 


Alden L. Stone, Jr., B.Ph. 
University of Wisconsin, 1936 


Honea Path, S. C. 422 
Lewiston, Maine 402 
Seattle, Wash. 


125 Highland Pkwy. 
Sioux City, Iowa 329 


Providence, R. I. 511 
St. Lous, Mo. 
La Monte, Mo. 411 
Columbia, Mo. 

121 Highland Pkwy. 
Stuarts Draft, Va. 301 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


121 Highland Pkwy. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
1955 East Main St. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 307 
Alliance, Ohio 

121 Highland Pkwy. 
Lawrenceville, Pa. 222 


Kingston, N.Y. 522 


Loikaw, Burma 
125 Highland Pkwy. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 327 


Canandaigua, N. Y. 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
48 Upton Place 


Baltimore, Md. 209 


Madison, Wis. 422 
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Eric Lane Titus, B.A. 
Acadia University, 1934 


Edgar Alfred Williams, B.A. 
William Jewell College, 1934 


George S. Wilson, B.A. 
Alfred University, 1936 


Robert Newell Zearfoss, B.A. 
Wesleyan University, 1936 


Chester Valentine Zogg, B.A. 


Syracuse University, 1923 


Freeport, N.S. 
Henrietta, N. Y. 


Sedalia, Mo. 

Walworth, N. Y. 
Gaines, Pa. 222 
Alexandria, Va. 511 
Stanley, N. Y. 230 


First Year Class 
(1940) 


Kenneth Lyndle Ames, B.A. 
Sioux Falls College, 1937 


Daniel Livingston Apra, B.A. 
Ottawa University, 1937 


James Herrall Blackmore, B.A. 
Wake Forest College, 1937 


Robert Lynch Clingan, B.A. 
University of Redlands, 1936 


Londa Ann Clippinger, B.S. 
Keuka College, 1937 


Alton Charles Davis, B.A. 
The University of Rochester, 1937 


Rufus Edward Dowdy, B.A. 
Roanoke College, 1937 


James Paul Faust, B.A. 
Temple University, 1937 


Jackson Worth Foley, B.A. 
William Jewell College, 1937 


George Warren Hill, B.S. 
University of Southern California, 1937 


Donald Stark Hobbs, B.A. 
University of Minnesota, 1937 


Robert Scofield Hyatt, B.A. 
William Jewell College, 1937 


Walter Evans Kellison, B.A. 
Salem College, 1937 


Ernst Emanuel Klein, B.A. 
University of North Dakota, 1937 


Winnebago, Minn. 
485 Rockingham St. 


Chicago, Ill. 

Warsaw, N. C. 409 
Santa Ana, Calif. 326 
Vineland, N. J. 


Strong Hall C 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Morganville, N. Y. 


Roanoke, Va. 416 
Mahanoy City, Pa. 302 
Kansas City, Mo. 331 
Alhambra, Calif. 403 
Minneapolis, Minn. 412 
Grand Junction, Col. 413 
Salem, W. Va. 401 
Cathay, N. D. 401 
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Walter Henry Kuhne, B.A. 
Hobart College, 1937 


Edwin Lamar McClain, B.A. 
Franklin College, 1937 


David Arthur McKerricher, B.S. 
University of Alberta, 1936 


Raphael Harwood Miller, Jr., B.A. 


The American University, 1937 


Clyde G. Minor, B.A. 
Buena Vista College, 1936 


Frederick Eugene Morse, B.A. 
William Jewell College, 1933 


Hugh Quinn Morton, Jr., B.A. 
University of Redlands, 1937 


John William Parrish, B.A. 
Yale University, 1930 


Ellen Sheffield Patman, B.A. 
The University of Rochester, 1937 


Wesley Welsher Purkiss, B.A. 
University of Michigan, 1937 


Ronald Redell Reed, B.A. 
Drake University, 1937 


H. LaMarr Rice, B.A. 
Denison University, 1937 


Thomas Beddoe Richards, B.A. 
Bucknell University, 1937 


Toshio Sadaie, B.A. 
Doshisha University, 1935 


Paul Rollin Shaub, B.A. 
Denison University, 1937 


S. Herbert Shears, B.A. 
Syracuse University, 1937 


Paul Alford Shepard, B.A. 
Franklin College, 1937 


John Marshall Shufelt, B.A. 
Colgate University, 1936 


Robert Earl Slaughter, B.A. 
Franklin College, 1937 


Marvin Earl Utter, B.A. 
William Jewell College, 1934 


Newark, N. Y. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Alberta, Canada 
Washington, D. C. 
Cherokee, Iowa 
Waterloo, Iowa 


Paris, Illinois 


Columbia City, Ind. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Port Huron, Mich. 
Elliott, Indiana 
Spring field, Ohio 
Scranton, Pa. 
Sapporo, Japan 
Basil, Ohio 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Oakland City, Ind. 
Campbell, N. Y. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


231 


407 


304 


325 


Williamson, N. Y. 
ld 


Penfield, N. Y. 
321 
225 
663 East Ave. 
226 
302 
651 Linden St. 


322 


406 


899 So. Goodman St. 


Scottsville, N. Y. 
228 


227 


323 Meigs St. 
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Unclassified 


ELIGIBLE FOR GRADUATE CREDIT 


Dolores Rae Brown, B.A. 
(Mrs. James B. Brown) 
The University of Rochester, 1937 


Gladys Cook Collyer, B.A. 
(Mrs. Paul A. Collyer) 


Denison University, 1935 


Paul Anderson Collyer, B.A. 
Denison University, 1936 


Katherine Mae Garmer, B.A. 
(Mrs. Benjamin F. Garmer) 
The State University of Iowa, 1931 


William David Hammond, B.A. 
University of Missouri, 1937 


Jean Serrill Kemp, B.A. 
(Mrs. Charles F. Kemp) 
Drake University, 1935 


Eva Rushbrook Million, B.A. 
(Mrs. Rowe B. Million) 
The University of Rochester, 1936 


East Rochester, N. Y. 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Morton, N. Y. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Morton, N. Y. 

Shellsburg, Iowa 
121 Highland Pkwy. 
Columbia, Mo. 421 


Sioux City, Iowa 
125 Highland Pkwy. 


Albion, N. Y. 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


ELIGIBLE FOR DEAN’S CREDIT 


Jane Louise Archibald 
(Mrs. Bryan F. Archibald) 
Kent State College 


Electa Brown Barker 
(Mrs. Oliver K. Barker) 


Dorothy Adele Brown 
(Mrs. Millard R. Brown) 


Virginia Cunningham Cassel 
(Mrs. Samuel H. Cassel) 


Beaver College 


A. Allison Childs 
Lafayette College 


Helen Minnis Fordham 
(Mrs. Buford B. Fordham) 


Clifford Worthington Hilliker 


The University of Rochester 


Margaret Elizabeth Johnson 
(Mrs. R. Lewis Johnson) 
Stephens College 
University of Missouri 
Beatrice Parker Lyons 
(Mrs. William N. Lyons) 


University of Akron 


E. Cleveland, Ohio 
125 Highland Pkwy. 


Gouverneur, N. Y. 
Strong Hall 


Cleveland, Ohio 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Lansdale, Pa. 
125 Highland Pkwy. 
Spencerport, N. Y. 
Carrollton, Mo. 
121 Highland Pkwy. 
Churchville, N. Y. 


Columbia, Mo. 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Akron, Ohio 
121 Highland Pkwy. 
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Miriam Young Maxwell Wilkinsburg, Pa. ; 
(Mrs. Kenneth L. Maxwell) 121 Highland Pkwy. 


Pennsylvania College for Women 


John Donald Partington Hilton, N. Y. 
The University of Rochester 


Mildred Hess Parvis Amsterdam, Ohio Ps 
(Mrs. Merrill M. Parvis) 121 Highland Pkwy. 
Kent State University 


Ines Louise Shaub Basil, Ohio 
(Mrs. Paul R. Shaub) 899 So. Goodman St. 


Wynters School of Expression 


Manning Eugene VanNostrand Rochester, N. Y. : 
The University of Rochester, 1938 454 Magnolia St. 


Norma Page Webster Rochester, N. Y. 
(Mrs. Gifford M. Webster) 121 Highland Pkwy. 


The University of Rochester 
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To Grace—In Heaven 


Easter Morning 


I'd love to see the rapture in your eyes, today! 

The glow of light upon your face, 

The glory of your har— 

Your joy undimmed—all native to that place 
You've gone to share! 


I wonder what you'd say to us today 
Who’re still earth-bound 
And closed in walls of clay 
You only just have spurned. 
What message would you have for us today 
Who’ve loved and hoped and yearned 

And then—have lost? 


I think you'd say—if we could hear 

Above the waves of sorrow gray that pound upon our ear— 
I think yowd say, “I’m not away! I’m nearer far 

Than on that day you held me to your heart; 

For life with God doth this impart 

To those who live for aye— 

(Tho ages pass and tume grow gray) 


1? 


They cannot be away 


Written by Mrs. W. S. ABERNETHY. 


GRACE HADDOW BEAVEN 


1887-1938 


MORE THAN CONQUEROR 


N the morning of April fifteenth, Mrs. Albert W. Beaven, wife of 

of the President of Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, passed out 
of life here into life there. To one of her rare spirit it could not have 
meant defeat,—it meant more life, more love, more freedom to do 
and to be, with all limitations removed. This new phase of Eternal 
Life was just another great adventure to her who lived always ad- 
venturously. 

Mrs. Beaven, whose maiden name was Grace H. Haddow, was born 
in St. Paul, Minnesota, August 25, 1887. Her parents later moved to 
Tacoma, Washington, where she spent most of her youth until she 
went to New York City to study music. Returning to Tacoma, she be- 
came choir director of the First Baptist Church, during the pastorate of 
Reverend Herbert Judson White. She was married on the twenty-third 
of June, 1909, and went with her husband to the Lake Avenue Baptist 
Church of Rochester, N. Y., where he was the pastor-elect. For twenty 
years her life was closely identified with that church and with the mis- 
sionary enterprise. She was a member of the Board of Managers of 
the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society for a time, 
and was a member of a commission appointed by that society, which 
went to Japan and China in 1927. 

Since 1929, when Dr. Beaven assumed the presidency of the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School, her major service was rendered among the 
faculty wives and the wives of the students, and in the social life of 
the Divinity School, although she was widely active in the church, in 
the denomination, and in civic, musical, and charitable affairs in the 
city of Rochester. 

She and Dr. Beaven and their daughter Margaret had just completed 
a trip around the world, visiting the mission stations of India, Burma 
and Japan. They also made a trip to the Holy Land, and Mrs. Beaven 
was an associate delegate to the Oxford Conference. 

She was taken sick this last time on March the twenty-fourth, and 
died on April the fifteenth. She had long suffered from an incurable 
disease, but had for the most part kept it a secret from those outside 
the family. Besides her husband, she is survived by her daughter, 
Mrs. Jean Beaven Abernethy, of Columbia, Missouri, her son, Reverend 
Robert H. Beaven, now a student for his doctorate in the University 
of Cambridge, England, and Margaret Helen Beaven, her youngest 


daughter. 
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Grace Beaven lived above circumstances; they never chained her, 
they challenged her; they never bored her, they beckoned her; they 
never defeated her, they drew her up and out to find new ways to 
do and to be. She moved through life as one who felt herself “safe 
in the vast security of her Father’s will.’ Though death finally claimed 
her mortal body, there was no mark of his grim touch upon her face 
as she lay clothed-upon by Immortality. There was only quiet beauty 
there, and the deep contentment of one who had arrived in her Father’s 
house. As one turned away from the flower-laden casket, he was sure 
that all was well. 

Grace Beaven’s religion was a vital, glorious reality—something to 
live by, something to conquer with, something to enable her to radiate 
good cheer and courage. The home she so largely helped to make can 
best be described in the words of Kagawa, who said of it, “It is the 
most Christian thing I have seen in America.” 

There was an intimate family service in the home at one o’clock on 
April eighteenth, when her loved ones sang hymns grown dear in deep 
family associations and where her children rose up and called her 
“blessed,” and where “the heart of her husband praised her.” There 
were children there who had called her “Aunt Grace” who, in this 
their first contact with death, looked on in wondering surprise that it 
could be so triumphant a thing. 

The intimate service in the home was followed by one in the Lake 
Avenue Church of Rochester, where a thousand or more of her friends 
had gathered in loving memory and respect. As the voice of Dr. 
Beaven sounded clear and strong in the great affirmation of the Scrip- 
ture, “I am the resurrection and the life,” the congregation arose, and 
as the casket was borne down the aisle, her family followed it and sang 
with all the others: 


“Christ the Lord is risen today, 
Alleluia!” 


Through the entire service—the songs, the Scripture, the prayer, the 
beautiful, tender tribute paid by her husband—there was the note of 
victory. There was no “sadness of farewell when she embarked.” The 
sunlight of faith and hope and love dissipated any lurking shadow of 
gloom and all who listened went away with spirits bathed and with 
hearts re-echoing, “Thanks be to God who giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
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The tribute of President Beaven to his wife follows: 

My friends: 

I come to you this day with no message of sorrow. Greater than 
death, greater than anything on the face of the earth is the thing of 
which I speak to you—of God, of hope, of love, and of all this em- 
bodied in a radiant life——one whom I have loved, one whom you 
have known, one in whom we have all rejoiced. To speak of her and 
only refer to suffering or sorrow or death would be out of place. I 
come today conscious of the power of God to triumph over death and 
sorrow and suffering. It may seem strange to you that I take part, 
but I could not allow anyone else this privilege. I asked for it myself. 

We know now, as we did not know before, that the sickness from 
which she has been suffering for the last eighteen years was far more 
serious than any of us dreamed. How she could come so near to 
death as she did two years ago, and still live, neither I nor the doctors 
know, but she did, and she lived two full, glorious years; they were 
a sheer gift of God. During that time we took the long journey, 
which I almost feared for her to take, against which all her friends 
warned her; but she said, “I cannot bear to live the rest of my life 
timidly; I had rather live less years and live them to the full. I am 
going to go.” And she did. That trip had nothing to do with this 
sickness so far as we can tell. Indeed, during that trip, for the first 
time in fifteen years she seemed to be free from her disease. Death 
came to her now because at last vital organs had been wasted away. 

Death has come to her body, but not to her. The spirit of adventure 
which marked her from the very beginning was not what took her, 
but was what made her. She lived radiantly and gallantly to the end. 
For twenty-nine years she filled our home with life and joy and calm 
strength. No man ever received more from his wife, and no one can 
take away from me the memories that are mine. I think I understand 
a little better now than I ever did what the Scripture means where it 
says, “If our earthly house of this tabernacle be dissolved, we have 
a building not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” I think this 
is true. She knows it is. 

There was something about her life which I have often noted and 
to which many have referred. There was a mysterious poise, a secret 
calm and power. We of the family all relied on it, and others did as 
well. When we came near to her, a new strength came to us. The 
explanation of this, I believe, was in her religion. Her faith was not 
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a set of arguments; it was a quiet, calm assurance of God. To her 
God was not something to be argued about; He was someone to be 
laid hold of. Looking upon her faith was a good deal like looking 
into a deep, quiet lake. I never saw its surface ruffled but twice. Prayer 
to her was just talking with God. He filled her life to the full. It was 
as customary for us to draw strength from her personality as it is 
for a branch to draw life from the vine. For myself, personally, when 
I was sick or tired or discouraged, her radiant smile or her cheery call 
as I entered the door made the whole world different. 

I am saying this to you her friends, for her. This is, in a sense, 
her last chance to speak to you of that power by which she lived. She 
believed that religion is God filling the heart of a man or a woman with 
such strength that he or she can move quietly and victoriously on past 
suffering or death, and she has proved that it was so. She held that 
we are here to do God’s will; that we should do it sweetly and seriously 
and quietly to the end, and that when it is ended here, we start anew 
over there. We know that her gallant spirit has started upon that new 
and beautiful adventure. 

Frequently during the years of our married life we have had to 
stand near the shore and look out across the mysterious ocean we call 
death, and as we have stood there, facing the possible ending of our 
comradeship, we have said to ourselves,—‘“Such days as we have, be 
they few or many, we will live them to the full. We want never to be 
behind in the joy of our life together, and we are never going to be 
behind with our love or our appreciation; whenever the parting comes, 
the past will be certain and it must be glorious.” AND IT IS. 

Beyond this experience of life lies an unknown realm, it is true, but 
why fear it? It is not the end. On that other shore are my father 
and mother ; our firstborn lass is there; and now she joins that group. 
Loved ones by the scores and even hundreds, whose faces I miss from 
this company, are there too. God is the “God of the whole family, 
whether in heaven or on earth.” And when you say to me, “What do 
you think of life after death?” I can only say what she thought: “God 
is here; He is also there. Loved ones were here; they are now there. 
We are here; we go there. God is not different there than here; we 
are still within His care. God made it glorious for us here; I know 
He will make it so there.” 

So I am saying to you today what I tried to preach for twenty years 
in this pulpit. When a moment like this comes we have an option; 
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we can view it through the north, or through the “east window”; we 
can think only of what we have lost, or we can think of what we have. 
I choose the latter. I have God, I have work to do, I have beloved 
children, and I have memories of twenty-nine years of as lovely com- 
radeship in the home as it was ever given a man to have—memories 
that turn all the lights on when I think of her. I do not doubt but 
that there will be moments of darkness tomorrow in the valley, but I 
choose to get my bearings from the mountain tops. 

Prayer by Dr. William S. Abernethy follows: 

We come to this moment glad that we know the word “Father.” It 
was Jesus who said, “When ye pray, say, Our Father.”’ We love the 
name “Father.” It tells us of guidance and provision for our needs and 
constant care. And so we come with that blessed name on our lips. We 
wish those who love her—all the members of the family circle—were 
here too. This is a blessed fellowship, but we would not sorrow when 
those who have grown so intimately into our lives leave us. Why should 
we sorrow when one has gone home where some of her loved ones are? 
We bless thee for the welcome that was hers when she entered those 
gates. 

We thank Thee for this blessed life, for her beautiful, radiant char- 
acter, for the loveliness that shone through her eyes, for her vitality, 
for the things that she did and the things that she said; how she lived 
for others, how she took on her heart the troubles of others; what an 
intimate knowledge she had of Thee; for these happy memories that 
we shall cherish as the years go on—for all of these, we thank Thee. 

We are especially thankful today for the glorious faith of these 
dear ones who are left. Help us, we pray, that when we pass through 
the “valley of the shadow of death” we too may bear our sorrows as 
triumphantly. God bless this thy servant, her companion for many 
years. They have walked together and grown into each other’s lives. 
Life was such a blessed and happy experience, and we have all benefit- 
ed as we have watched them. Now be with him, we pray Thee. There 
will be a tomorrow and a day after tomorrow, and other days that will 
be long and hard. O God, be near and comfort him. 

And these daughters, God bless them. We thank Thee that so much 
of their mother lives on in them. We pray that Thou wilt be their 
support during these days, and all through the remainder of their lives 
may they carry on as she would like them to do. And then, we think 
of that boy across the water, and his beautiful wife. They are with 
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us in spirit today. We think of them as sitting and thinking of us here 
at Lake Avenue Church this afternoon. They are rejoicing too because 
of her life and her faith and her hopes. O God, be very near to them, 
we pray. 

We bring before Thee her father and mother and family out on 
the Pacific coast. How they would love to be here today! Their spirits 
join with ours, and we pray that Thou wilt be a comforter to them. 
May they have the blessed assurance just now that their daughter’s 
life, so well lived, will go on through the years bringing blessing to 
others in the years to come. 

Our Father, help us to be more Christian in our attitude. If religion 
means anything to us, surely it should mean something at a time like 
this. May the faith and comfort and strength that we talk about be 
actually our experience. We look forward to that day when these 
broken ties of earth shall be made whole, when this family, torn and 
scattered now for a little time, shall be together. We pray Thee, our 
blessed Lord, that we, too, may be able to hear sometime that “Well 
done, good and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord,” 
which she surely heard. 

May God be with us all the days, until at last we see him with perfect 
vision, eye to eye and face to face; when we shall understand the plans 
of God which are hidden from us now and which some day will be 
revealed, and may we all the days to come be able to say from our 
hearts, “God is good; I love Him.” Hear us, in this our prayer, for 
Jesus’ sake. Amen. 

On Thursday, April 28, 1938, at 4:00 p. m. in the chapel of the 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, a memorial service for Mrs. Grace 
Haddow Beaven was held at which Professor John F. Vichert presided 
and offered the invocation and benediction and Professor Ernest W. 
Parsons prayed. Messages were delivered by President Beaven, Mr. 
Bryan F. Archibald for the student body, and Professor Conrad H. 
Moehlman for the faculty. 

Mr. Archibald spoke as follows: 

When I was asked to say these few words, expressing as best they 
may, our lasting regard and esteem for Mrs. Beaven, it occurred to 
me that no finer tribute could be paid than that of the personal ex- 
pressions of gratitude that have come directly to me from several mem- 
bers of the student body. We all knew Mrs Beaven and appreciated 
her life of gracious service here in the Divinity School. And I pass 
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these words on to you now, not as any complete tribute to her influence 
—but merely as some of the things which the students wanted to have 
said at this memorial service. 

We all want to express our sincere appreciation of her untiring efforts 
to make the social life of our campus, not only successful from the 
Christian standpoint, but homelike and enjoyable to us all. So many 
of the students have said that they found in Mrs. Beaven their ideal 
and example of the perfect hostess! We knew her best as the charming 
and lovely lady who held open house for us on Wednesday afternoons ; 
who entertained so skillfully and generously at class parties; and who 
vitalized every social gathering with her unflagging interest and con- 
siderate attention to us personally. Mrs. Beaven knew us all. She 
was interested in us. She remembered each of us by name, and could 
recall an amazing amount of additional information about almost any 
student in the school. We have listened to her talk, many times, of 
graduates for some years removed from the Divinity School with the 
same freedom and ease as she conversed with us. To those of us who 
have some little idea of the number of her acquaintances, all this seems 
little short of the miraculous. 

One student put it this way: “The secret of her poise and vitality 
has always seemed to me to be this: She possessed an outgoing love 
and interest for everybody, and she actively engaged herself in making 
that interest count.” 

Mrs. Beaven possessed a marvelously rich and vital mind. She knew 
how to make the thoughts of her guests the subjects of her own un- 
limited attention. To engage in conversation with her was always a 
liberal education. Her interests were large and vital necessarily be- 
cause she, herself, was interested in so large a number of people. As 
one student said this morning: “It seems to me she was the perfect 
hostess in this respect; she tried to keep conversation up so that no 
one would be embarrassed, and all would feel at home; she varied the 
topics of conversation to meet the requirements of all. I have always 
loved her for her graciousness, and have felt that few people could 
compare with her in endeavoring to know and treat all students alike.” 

Her special interest lay in the comfort and welfare of the married 
students. So many have expressed their appreciation of her interest 
in the planning, construction and furnishing of the married students’ 
apartments. Her suggestions as to the placing of doors, partitions, etc., 
have meant much in convenience and comfort. 
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Mrs. Beaven gave herself wholeheartedly to the activities of the 
Coterie. Her contribution to the married women of the school was a 
considerable one. Possessed of a fine sense of proportion and good 
taste, she filled her place as the President’s wife effectively and well. 
As one of the wives puts it: “Unconsciously, we learned many things 
from Mrs. Beaven. She exemplifies to me, more than any other person 
I know of, just what it means to be a good minister’s wife. She taught 
me that I have, in my own right, a real, practical job to fulfill as the 
pastor’s wife; and what is more important, she showed me by her own 
example how to fill that job successfully.” 

The quality of Mrs Beaven’s lasting Christian influence is perhaps 
best shown in this: she never allowed her own personal problems, her 
long sickness to interfere with her life of service and interest in others. 
Never once did she mention her own trouble to cloud the social life of 
the school. Her sickness and death, therefore, came as a great shock 
to all of us. Practical, vivacious, helpful to the very last moment of 
strength, she refused to allow her own sickness to interfere with her 
usefulness to others! The quality of her faith is felt by us all as 
we recall her unceasing efforts, without complaint, in our behalf. Her 
gallant spirit of helpfulness, and the fine, gracious tenor of her life 
here as our hostess and friend lives on in our personal desire as min- 
isters and pastors’ wives never to cloud the lives of others with our 
own troubles, and to reveal in every practical way of skill and helpful- 
ness the quality of our faith in God. 

Professor Moehlman said: For almost three decades, Rochester 
has felt the impact of a very rare and winsome personality. Grace 
Beaven’s life was a synthesis of love, faith, courage, and insight. She 
always preferred to understand rather than to explain. 

More than a quarter of a century ago I was walking through the 
corridor of the older Lake Avenue Baptist Chuch when I heard het 
cheery voice for the first time. She was sitting on a step comforting 
a fellow-traveller on life’s journey. Her naturalness and joyousness 
were contagious and a total stranger to her had been helped. 

Grace Beaven was always active, always discovering the person in 
need, always sacrificing her own strength to enter into the sorrow of 
another. She cared for the souls of the membership of a large church. 
When death entered a home, she was there to see the family through. 
She reinterpreted the experience of death for multitudes. She was ever 
positive toward life, never negative. She believed there was love at 
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the heart of the world. Her capacity for friendship, friendliness, sym- 
pathy with the underprivileged and with any in trouble was infinite. 


She kept her eye on the goal. Little criticisms could not turn her 
aside. She could co-operate with the opposition and never know de- 
feat. Unafraid she walked through life, thoroughly democratic in 
feeling and in deed. 


Love to her was not emotionalism, but purity, genuineness, loyalty, 
justice. She was heroic and humble—far from indifferent in the pres- 
ence of wrong, far from complacent in the presence of need. I had 
seen her on numerous funeral occasions. She had always entered com- 
pletely into the experience of the mourners. On this occasion it was 
so different. We were both silent until the ordeal was over on a hill- 
side in Mount Hope. Then in her gracious way, she turned to me 
and said: “For years the chief mourner here has been so cruel to the 
beautiful, patient, long-suffering soul we have just buried! How un- 
just it would be to her to play the hypocrite now.” That was a judg- 
ment meriting complete approval. 

Mrs. Moehlman and I affiliated with the Lake Avenue Baptist Church 
in 1918. Almost our first great emotional experience came the follow- 
ing Wednesday night. Here were long lines of tables, hundreds of 
persons seated at them. We were newcomers. Imagine our surprise 
when, without warning, a hand came down between us and we looked 
around and up—way up—into the smiling face of joyous Grace Beaven 
to hear her say: “Hello Bertha! Hello Connie (to date I had been 
called Bennie, Mehle, Moleman and such like)! So glad to see you!” 
And she was off and really greeted some three hundred before the 
song service began. I think hundreds of persons attended the Wednes- 
day night meetings to shake hands with Grace Beaven. 

Through the years we observed her rapid growth in service to hu- 
manity. Grace Beaven seemed to be an almost perfect illustration of 


“The builder who first bridged Niagara’s gorge, 
Before he swung his cable, shore to shore, 
Sent out across the gulf his venturing kite 
Bearing a slender:cord for unseen hands 
To grasp upon the further cliff and draw 
A greater cord, and then a greater yet: 

Till at the last across the chasm swung 
The cable—then the mighty bridge in air!” 
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Time prevents a further appreciation of the qualities that character- 
ized her. But her conquest of pain deserves a closing word. 

It was a Sunday morning in the late summer a few years ago. I 
was preaching in the Lake Avenue Baptist Church. The theme of the 
sermon was: “The Conquest of Pain.” In the audience sat Mrs. 
Beaven and her children. We commented very briefly upon the prin- 
cipal interpretations of pain. Pain is penalty. Pain is discipline. Pain 
is vicarious. Pain is contrast. Pain is pessimism. Pain is mystery. 
Pain is error. Pain is natural, needful and even useful; the leper 
prays: “Give me back my pain.” 

Thereupon we insisted that one may know all these things without 
conquering pain, that one may suffer a lifetime without even approach- 
ing sainthood. There is value only in the attitude the sufferer may 
take toward his pain. Finally, we told the story of Broken Wings 
found in Scribner’s for August, 1920. The emphasis was this: 
“There’s nothing new in pain. The point is the reaction. One may 
turn pain into a gift and wear it so that light gleams out of the knives 
that cut! Or one may be a coward and a slacker. . . . You have 
to choose. It’s up to you. You may love life and see good days only 
if you cut out bitterness. Love’s the necessary solvent—the antidote 
for poisons.” And may we learn how to make a treaty of peace with 
pain. 

The amen had scarcely been sung when Grace Beaven was at the 
pulpit stairs. “Connie, your points were” and she enumerated them 
all except one. I couldn’t recall any. “Now that last quotation—how 
did it go?” The discourse had to come from the pocket. We stood 
there and reread it—“That’s it. I have it now. ‘There’s nothing new 
im pain. The point is the reaction. One may turn pain into a gift 
and wear it so that light gleams out of the knives that cut! Or one 
may be a coward and a slacker!” 


Pain became for Grace Beaven the background of moral inspiration 
and perfection. 

“Jerusalem the Golden” was sung in closing but many present won- 
dered how the fruitage of such a life could ever be fully harvested. 
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| Ee the February number of this bulletin, I presented somewhat sketch- 
ily a few of the aspects of revivalistic evangelism. It is proposed 
here to follow with greater detail the implications of some of the theses 
there presented. A practical program for evangelistic activity is one 
of the great needs of the hour, and while much that is written today 
concerning evangelism is of value, there is surprisingly little that is 
at the same time comprehensive and consistent with the awakening 
social conscience to be found in increasing areas of our church life. 
There are perhaps at present more minds concerned with the problems 
of theoretical evangelism than there are evangelists, and that may prove 
eventually not to the disadvantage of the Christian program; but there 
is a growing pressure from within the churches and from the situation 
that confronts Christianity from without that calls urgently for a type 
of evangelism that in message and method is relevant to our present 
needs. One is aware, to be sure, that the older forms of mass evan- 
gelism persist not without some degree of success in many communities ; 
and that modifications of various sorts have been introduced by way 
of visitation, houseparties, trained groups, “life changers,” etc.; but 
should the success of this older form and its modifications be multi- 
plied, the demand for a newer type would by no means be decreased. 
And that for very good reasons, Christianity faces today a condi- 
tion for which the addition of a few thousands to the membership 
of our churches is of slight significance, however important it may be 
to those who are added. The ethical and spiritual atmosphere of the 
entire world is tainted with anti-Christian ideologies, and the most 
Christianized sections of the globe are seething with social and political 
discontent, so that we are apparently headed for the “dark ages” or 
for a “renaissance.” Perhaps no type of evangelism is adequate for 
such a crisis, but least of all the sort that is content with increasing 
the quantity of church membership and is not concerned with the 
quality of Christian living. The periodic “spurts” and the high emo- 
tional pressure, the occasional special efforts and the artificially aroused 
interest in the average revival cannot seriously be regarded as an effec- 
tive method of coping with the spiritual disorders of a civilization in 
269 
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quest of solid foundations. Professionalism and occasionalism are by no 
means calculated to allay the mounting distrust which, whether deserved 
or not, is directed toward much in our religious life that once was ac- 
cepted without question. It is a thousand pities that we so easily fall 
into the traditional conventions out of which all vitality has long since 
disappeared. We are observing “times and seasons,” following “man- 
ners and customs,” repeating creed and prayer which only emphasizes 
the poverty of our religious invention, and possibly serves to conceal 
the depleted state of our spiritual resources. Whatever we attempt by 
way of evangelism must of necessity become one of the constant ac- 
tivities of the church, one that engages not a few experts, but the 
pastor and his flock for every working day. The worship of God, the 
duty of Christian education, the creation of a Christian fellowship and 
the stimulation of Christian philanthropy may be considered as the 
objectives which receive the permanent emphasis in our churches as 
they now function,—these are the obligatory constants of our organ- 
ized bodies; but interwoven with these permanent duties, implicated in 
the essential logic of these activities, arising out of the same idealistic 
impulses, conforming with the ends sought in all of them is evangelism, 
the sharing with all sorts and conditions of human beings the tender 
mercies of God which are increasingly poured out upon all without 
distinction. To make of this an occasional objective dependent upon 
casual circumstances is to deny the serious quality of the Christian aim 
and to deprive our churches of the sense of marching under the stress 
of urgency toward the goal of making disciples of all the nations. 
Neither can practical evangelism limit its aims to the so-called middle 
class. Not since the days of Wesley and Whitefield have the churches 
been deeply concerned for the multitudes of the underprivileged. It 
is obviously unfair to state the matter in this bald way, for the in- 
dustrial age was but in its infancy in their time, but they had a very 
decided enthusiasm for the unchurched masses of their day. The suc- 
ceeding century witnessed the tremendous increase of the factory sys- 
tem and with it, all of those disturbing dislocations of populations, 
changes of environment, habits of association, conditions of work and 
perhaps more significant than all else, the tilting of the social beam 
to the advantage of the ascending few and to the disadvantage of the 
descending many. For this situation the churches were not prepared, 
and the ground then lost has never been recaptured. Only for a limited 
time in the United States did there seem to appear a favorable excep- 
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tion during the years of the open frontier, when evangelists pursued 
the enterprising pioneers with the gospel and the Christian institutions 
they had left “back home.” With the progressive industrialization of 
the United States the same tragic cleft that separated masses of work- 
ers from the church in other countries appeared here as well. And 
democratic America can render no better account of her stewardship 
in this respect than some of those countries where equality of oppor- 
tunity has never been advocated even as a theory. Whatever the inten- 
tion of the older evangelism has been, it failed to penetrate beyond the 
fairly well-defined limits of established respectability. It is true that 
the Salvation Army and many individuals have broken through the 
conventional lines of ecclesiastical propriety, but not with sufficient re- 
sources either of personnel or equipment to change the situation to any 
promising degree. Such fine enterprises as Hull house in Chicago 
and Kingsley House in East London are so exceptional as to make 
Jane Addams and Muriel Lester jut out of the ordinary landscape like 
St. Francis in the middle ages. Perhaps a long period of experimenta- 
tion is unavoidable until one hits upon the most effective technique for 
evangelizing these millions but if we had the will and the compassion 
to perceive the harassed and distressed multitudes, it is likely that our 
skills could have been earlier deployed in the service of our love. Let 
the dead bury their own dead. It is ours here and now to think of 
evangelism only in the inclusive terms of all groups that form human 
society. It is more than refreshing to reflect upon the fact that in 
many missionary areas, Christianity has been true to type in finding 
the readier response among the low castes, the outcasts and the hard 
pressed. This ought to recall the situation of the first two or three 
centuries of Christian history. The reported jibe of Celsus was largely 
true, as had been the words of St. Paul almost two centuries before— 
the power of Christian salvation made itself felt largely among the 
poor, the imprisoned, the enslaved, the inconspicuous masses that 
plodded through the drudgery of life. We shall recapture this 
emphasis if we are wise in our own day and generation. How much 
time we spend in searching through those identical centuries for the 
fine points of ecclesiastical polity, sacramentarian emphases, episcopal 
ordination and the like, and miss the truly significant fact that faith 
in Jesus Christ was opening prison doors, delivering the oppressed 
and setting captives free! We have our choice of emphases. We can 
reduce Christianity to a traditional cult by finding a “thus saith the 
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Lord” in history for every syllable of our creeds and for every rubric 
of our ritual, or we can go back to the carpenter shop in Nazareth and 
see a toiler lay away his tools in order to go forth in quest of other 
toilers whom he challenged to become sons of God. If modern evan- 
gelism could accept the sublime simplicity of Jesus, and venture forth 
in the name of human life to call all men irrespective of social status, 
or cultural attainment into a fellowship of creative sympathy and 
reverent worship, we should then recover some of that gladness of 
heart possible only to those who have been humbled and exalted 
together by a great love. This is the specific quality of fellowship 
on the Christian level—a common comprehension of surpassing grace 
that dissolves all differences and fuses the highest human qualities into 
united gratitude. Evangelism will find the way to build this bridge 
across the cleft or to the dishonor of modern Christianity endure the 
humiliation of seeing millions of human beings seeking salvation in 
ways that are not only strange to our eyes but utterly foreign to the 
Christian interpretation of life. The countless multitudes that today 
are seeking more abundant life apart from traditional Christianity live 
in those lands made sacred to us by saints, reformers and martyrs. 
Shall we, too, guild the tombs of the prophets, canonize the saints, 
revere the reformers, and fail to catch the universally human note that 
rang in their ethical and spiritual demands and echoed in the undis- 
criminating quality of their service. Peter Waldo and the poor men of 
Lyons, St. Francis and his fratres minores represented more than a 
slight variation from the Catholic type of doctrine, they represent that 
saving aberration from the accepted status quo that has rescued Chris- 
tianity again and again from its tendency to crystallize into a fixed form 
of life and culture, even as Jesus in Galilee represented a glorious 
aberration from the Jerusalem form of Godliness. The modern 
history of Roman Catholicism, Greek Orthodoxy, Anglicanism and 
Nonconformity reveals the reluctance with which they all approach 
the revolutionary social passion of great masses of the people, and for 
the most part they are inclined to damn with opprobious names, what 
is probably the noblest quality of our common humanity—that refusal 
to be herded like swine to the pre-established troughs and stys. In 
spite of all the destructive excesses which characterizes these upheavals, 
basically they represent the spiritual hunger that differentiates man 
from the beast. It is not to the credit of any church that it has joined 
in the stupid hue and cry that would crucify rather than understand 
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such movements. The innate timidity of established institutions may 
discourage the hope that churches will finally awake to the opportunity 
and responsibility for interpreting and guiding these uprisings toward 
definitely spiritual ends; but is it useless to hope that evangelists will 
arise from among the adventurous youth in our churches who will 
dedicate themselves to the stupendous task of lifting this all but uni- 
versal social passion into the realm of the Christian? I may be 
pardoned for injecting here an illustration which answers the question 
in the affirmative. A very few years ago in the Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School, three of the outstanding men of the graduating class, 
inspired by the teachings of Walter Rauschenbusch, dedicated them- 
selves to this identical type of service. They would go out in precisely 
the same spirit as others who were dedicated to “missionary” work, 
their aim was to Christianize the relationships in which the tensions 
occur in industrial organizations. They were ready and well equipped 
for such an experimental adventure. They were willing to accept the 
lowest possible minimum compensation that would sustain health and 
energy, but alas! there was no organized society among our churches, 
whose function it was to examine and locate young men of that type, and 
individuals could not be found in sufficient numbers to “back” such an 
enterprise. It fell through, but the young men were there, the need was 
there, and the churches were asleep! But it wasn’t a sound sleep after 
all! There isn’t a denominational organization of any magnitude that 
does not hear at least annually from its appointed commission on social 
service. These commissions as they now function in our general bodies 
are largely fact-finding and fact-interpreting groups. The resolutions 
which they usually present are saturated with the Christian attitude 
and the Christian purpose with reference to those areas in our social 
and political life which are as yet non-Christian, and so well have they 
succeeded in educating the consciences of their respective groups that 
we can count upon an increasing number to take a positive Christian 
stand with reference to war, international relations, race prejudice and 
economic injustice. This has been a very significant type of service, 
but one raises the question as to whether the time hasn’t come in each 
separate Christian body to unify in substance the reports of the com- 
mission on social service and the commission on evangelism. Why as- 
sume that these fields are distinct, and that the message of the evangelist 
need not coincide with an enlightened social conscience. Evangelism 
for today cannot ignore the content of the reports of our commissions 
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on social service. One question further, this time with great trepida- 
tion, whether it is not now practicable to merge in some loose way these 
various denominational commissions on social service and evangelism 
not merely for the funding of relevant information but in order to 
lay the groundlines for a future board or society whose function shall 
be comparable to that of our Home and Foreign Mission societies, 
but in the specific field of social evangelism. Some such procedure 
would seem to be due. 

For the older type of evangelism suffered as did all of our activities 
from a too narrow conception of the fields of experience in which re- 
ligion ought to function. The expression—saving souls—in part betrays 
the limitation of that conception. It is a limitation which rests upon 
the common fallacy that religion is an end in itself. It is to this 
fallacy that we owe the specialized institutions of religion with their 
divinely appointed priesthoods and sacraments, their authorized articles 
of faith and their divinely ordained control over salvation and damna- 
tion. The complexity of life and the impossibility of perfect obedience 
to an absolute demand such as love to God and neighbor, the conflict 
between conscience and state, the tension between the “is” and the 
“ought” have contributed to the ease with which the fallacy persists, 
and the resort to divine absolution at the hands of God’s vicars, simply 
perpetuates the error that life compels one course of conduct and 
religion affords temporary relief through forgiveness and the promise 
of eternal salvation at the end. This solution manifestly produces at 
least two results, the continuation of life conditions that do not ease 
the tension between things as they are and as they ought to be, and the 
persistence of a specialized institution that emphasizes the distinction 
between religion and life. The church has been “the ark of safety,” 
“the city of refuge,” and any number of metaphors that signify flight 
from reality. This is partly the reason why the church has been able 
to affirm complacently any form of political and social organization 
which happened to be dominant at the time, whether slavery or feudal- 
ism or nationalism, and why religion has perpetuated cult forms and 
intellectual notions that life has outgrown. When life gets turbulent 
and great ground swells of human emotion carry the race a little further 
toward abundant living, when pioneers of thought push out to frontiers 
that are unfamiliar, then the church and the churches either attempt 
to arrest the process or reluctantly assimilate the new knowledge and 
accept the new facts. The fear of life in the present often prompts 
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a retreat to an idealized past, or'to the finding of security not in the 
activity of conflict but in the passive anticipation of some apocalyptic 
triumph. We have witnessed in our own tempestuous generation this 
timidity, one might almost say, this rejection of life in its stormy 
processes, and the manifest tendency to retreat to some earlier stage 
when all of life was synthesized as in the thirteenth century for ex- 
ample, when according to Henry Adams there was a meaning in the 
totality of things that since then has disappeared. We can fully ap- 
preciate the greatness of Innocent III, St. Francis of Assissi, Thomas 
Aquinas and other great scholastics without wishing to play with the 
hands of the clock, and especially without encouraging the churches to 
flee from present reality into some sheltered enclave of life where we 
are tempted to apotheosize a mood into a system of dogma which assumes 
that present conflicts have no meaning but are the last lunacies of a de- 
caying world. All the traditions of theology and worship make this the 
easiest path to follow. We can retreat to our symbols and Shibboleths, 
we can easily persuade ourselves that we are not of this world, that our 
only function is to witness against a world rapidly ripening for judg- 
ment, we can take to ourselves the martyr complex without the glory of 
martyrdom and wait until the storm is overpassed. Or we can enter 
upon the most difficult task of creating a truly worldly church, a church 
that is ready to participate in all the creative forces of life, willing to 
attempt the mastery of all the factors that mold human character, 
responsive to the eternal love of God, and submissive to the judgments 
of God which are true and righteous altogether. In the official report 
of the Oxford Conference in the section on Church and Community 
there are two paragraphs that are illuminating for this particular issue. 
One paragraph is under the rubric, The Call to the Church, and reads 
as follows :—‘‘The church is under obligation to proclaim the truth that 
the disintegration of society has one root cause. Human life is falling 
to pieces because it has tried to organize itself into Unity on a secular- 
istic and humanistic basis without any reference to the divine will and 
power above and beyond itself. It has sought to be self-sufficient, a law 
unto itself. Nor is there any hope in the ascription of sacred quality 
to nation or state or class. A false sacred, a false God, merely adds 
demonic power to the unredeemed passions of men. Though bringing 
about temporal and local unity it prepares for mankind an even worse 
and wider conflict. The recall to God in penitence must stand first. 

2 |, «The first task of the church, now as always, is to 
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make known the gospel, and to assert the claim of Jesus Christ as the 
incarnate Word of God to the lordship of all human life.” And again 
under the same rubric:—‘“There is an urgent call to the church today to 
re-establish close relationships with the common life of the people in the 
midst of which it is called to work. The word of God must not only 
be preached; at any cost it must be made actual. Indeed only as it is 
thus being made actual can it be said to be completely preached. Today 
men are often more likely to criticize the church than to criticize 
Christianity; this is due in no small part to the fact that the church 
has lost touch with the everyday activities and problems which fill men’s 
lives. To the outsider the church appears to be a society of people in- 
terested in a specialized activity which does not need and does not 
engage the interest of all. Religion is just one activity among many for 
those who are inclined that way. Men see no necessary relation be- 
tween the moral struggle of society and the gospel of Christ. The 
church is not wholly to blame for this situation, since many spheres 
of the common life in which it once took the leading part have now 
been taken over by the community or by the state. But these changes 
only challenge the church to seek new areas and new means for the 
redemption of common life.” Following this paragraph are ten practical 
suggestions as to how the church can not only preach but “make actual’ 
the gospel of Christ. 

These two paragraphs do not issue from identical sources. They are 
parts of one report but express divergent views within Protestantism 
with reference to the function of the church. The first quotation rep- 
resents. a view that in my judgment tends to isolate the church still 
more effectively from human life. It postulates a God and a Savior 
and a Church that are insertions into life from an above and a beyond 
which cleaves reality into two disparate planes. There is no ordinary 
channel of communication. It is only by miracle that the beyond can 
impinge upon the here, and it is only by a corresponding miracle that 
the here can approach the beyond. Life in itself has no sacred quality, 
but is subsumed under the utterly secular and is without hope of re- 
demption until it is lifted up and out of the present and here. The 
second paragraph with the following practical suggestion is from a 
different stratum of human thought. It assumes without assertion that 
human life and institutions are not separated by a chasm from the life 
of God. Creation, providence and redemption do not make different 
demands upon the divine will. Jesus and the gospel are simply clearer 
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revelations of what is written everywhere in life, and the difference 
between the sacred and the secular is not a real one. It is no small 
tribute to the power of Christianity that these divergent views could be 
presented in a single report. We are evidently on the way toward 
growing an ecumenical mind. The difficulty of that process is no small 
one. We might as well face the fact that two types of logic are here 
involved, and it is only Christian courtesy that consents to house them 
under one roof. If the first section quoted were pressed to its ultimate 
conclusion we should again have a narrowly specialized church devoted 
in doctrine, ministry and worship to religion as an end in itself ; under 
which circumstances evangelism could be nothing else than plucking 
brands from the burning—the bare announcement of a message of 
salvation and judgment—a distinct retreat, as I see it, from the funda- 
mental postulates of Jesus. Home life, education, industry, the state, 
charity, art and recreation are once more consigned to the convenient 
catchall of secularism, and the soul of man is left in solitude to become 
either the object of God’s love or the prey of demonic forces. This 
solitary soul stripped of all notions of derivation, relation and education 
is pure abstraction and as mythical a concept as “demonic forces’”— 
possible to think about but utterly foreign to experience. Evangelism 
cannot influence disembodied spirits, but it can speak to human life, 
richly immersed in all the factors that promote growth and choice, ef- 
fort and aspiration, health and freedom, control and mastery—that is, 
to human life im situ. 


II. 


This brings us to the task of attempting to define positively the nature 
and object of modern evangelism. Let us say that evangelism is an 
organized effort on an ecumenical scale to implement the basic at- 
titudes of Jesus for the salvation of life. Much of this can be omitted 
for the sake of convenience, and we have this briefer form—evangelism 
is an effort to implement the basic attitudes of Jesus for the salvation 
of life. There is much here that cannot be taken for granted. In 
reality it is tantamount to saying that evangelism is an effort to imple- 
ment the insights of Jesus for the salvation of life, and to many that 
deprives Jesus of his divine distinction. There is also the difficulty of 
determining what attitudes or insights were basic for him. Both of 
these issues are fundamental and must be faced if the new evangelism 
is to be at all significant. Let us look first at the question of Jesus’ 
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basic insights. There can be no dispute about the apocalyptic frame of 
reference in which we find His life and teachings. The Kingdom of 
God was a supernatural magnitude, it was soon to appear, in fact it was 
at hand. In the light of this truth, men were urged to repent and 
believe the good news, this was the only adequate preparation for the 
divine event, this type of conduct would meet the approval of God, and 
would deliver men from the judgment that would fall on the unre- 
pentant. It is impossible to say whether this frame of reference, this 
anticipation of immediacy was present with equal intensity as a back- 
.ground for all his teaching or not, there are some precepts that remind 
us more of the teacher than of the prophet. It isn’t impossible to 
think of his prophetic intensity as rising and falling according to 
the degree in which his spirit was moved. There were moments of 
anger and indignant denunciation when the tension was at its highest, 
and also stretches of peaceful and calm teaching that betokened un- 
ruffled serenity. He was tender poet, blazing prophet, calm teacher, 
all in one. To assume that we can understand his words without con- 
sulting his moods is like asserting that we can interpret a glorious epic 
with the aid of a grammar and a lexicon only. But let us assume that 
the frame of reference was invariably present, to what extent does that 
invalidate any teaching not directly involved in the apocalyptic myth? 
Is God any the less the loving Father or the just Judge, because the 
Kingdom did not immediately come? What but love is relevant to the 
“togetherness” of life whether the end comes soon or late or not at all? 
What qualities or lack of qualities are added to or substracted from 
covetousness whether the judge be at the door or in a far country? 
What can time do to affect the loyalty of the many-talented or the 
disloyalty of the one-talented? What has the love of little children 
to do with tomorrow’s judgment day? Does the destructive power of 
avarice vary with the shortening or the lengthening day, and do fear 
and lust, irreverence and hate, hypocrisy and impurity, humility and 
trust depend upon the calendar for their essential qualities? These 
are some of the attitudes or insights characteristic of Jesus, and it is all 
but impossible to think of salvation apart from the embodiment of 
them in human character. They are qualities, or virtues, graces or 
attitudes that validate themselves in experience. “He that heareth these 
sayings of mine and doeth them,” “Why call ye me Lord, Lord and do 
not the things which I say,” “if thou art offering thy gift at the altar 
and there rememberest,” “except your righteousness excell the righte- 
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ousness of the scribes and Pharisees,” “why do ye not of yourselves 
judge righteous judgment,”—evidently Jesus expected these ethical 
and spiritual qualities to grow in his followers; they were the good 
trees that bore the good fruit, and the bad trees that bore the bad fruit 
would be cut down and thrown into the fire. There is not the slightest 
hint of any sort of substitution for achieved goodness in all that he 
taught, nor that salvation was anything else than the possession or the 
aspiration and effort to possess these qualities. Where there had been 
shameful failure and willful rebellion, as in the cases of the prodigal 
son and the “woman who was a sinner” the forgiveness as a gift of 
love was immediate and conditioned only upon sincere repentance. 
Such were some of the basic insights of Jesus. There is no point, so 
far as I see, in discussing how much or how little of all this he did 
or did not inherit from historic or contemporary Judaism. He was 
free enough in his attitude to arouse the hostility of established religion, 
and there is no reason to question his originality in the realms where 
originality is most significant—in self-dedication to and appropriation 
of the qualities that had been largely matters of theoretical discussion 
only. 

Let us assume for the time being that we have succeeded in indicating 
some of the real ethical and spiritual insights of Jesus, and that we 
have shown that they have a validity for life apart from any apocalyptic 
pattern into which they may have been fitted, is the Saviorhood of 
Jesus established thereby? Or do we need some special act on his 
part that will be accepted by the heavenly Father in lieu of moral failure 
on our part, an act which will complete some transaction whereby it is 
made possible to transfer the guilt of our transgressions to him, and 
the virtue of his obedience to us? 

Many have so believed and still believe. However, we cannot over- 
look the fact that no self-consistent theory of the atonement is found 
either in the New Testament or in history. The religious background 
and popular religious beliefs, forms of social and political organization 
have all played their part in contributing to the instability of any given 
theory. It is difficult to think of Saviorhood as dependent upon so 
shifting a thing as interpretation which necessarily fluctuates with the 
changing factors in human thought. The contsant element in it all is 
that He died. He gave his all, the last full measure of devotion, and 
we scan each insight in the light of that complete dedication to the 
will of God. The cross creates no new attitude but it illumines and 
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intensifies every insight with that surpassing light which never was on 
sea and land. The love of God was in him from the day he left 
Nazareth until he gave up his spirit, but the loyalty of that love met 
the supreme test in Jerusalem where the hatred of his people, the 
bigotry of the priesthood and the cowardice of his disciples conspired 
against him. He met the test, paid the exacting price of love, and every 
precept which had fallen from his lips began to glow anew. Love your 
enemies, forgive man their tresspasses, blessed are the pure in heart, 
be not anxious about tomorrow, have faith in God, what shall a man 
give in exchange for his soul, he that putteth his hand to the plow and 
looketh back is not fit for the Kingdom of God, take up they cross and 
follow me,—how these words penetrate through the thick indifference 
of life into new depths of longing and heights of aspiration when read 
in the light of that cross forever luminous with love. 

“Evangelism is an effort to implement the basic attitudes of Jesus 
for the salvation of life.” If we have removed a few possible criticisms 
to this definition, we may proceed to a more detailed examination of 
some three of these basic attitudes, his fellowship with God, his estimate 
of man and his dealing with sin. It is important to note that Jesus’ 
approach to these fundamentals was entirely practical. The theoretical 
element appears nowhere to determine his attitude. There is no dis- 
cussion of religious issues, no finely drawn distinctions based on severe- 
ly logical methods. He is not seeking a rational support for his faith, 
but living a full life of complete trust and devoted service. His teach- 
ing was a clear reflection of his experience, and his authority was not 
of the schools but of the laboratory. How much he had learned in 
home and synagogue of the traditions of his people is but of slight 
concern for he taught in his own name what life had brought him. 
When we are told that the people marveled at his doctrine because he 
taught not as the Scribes, we have an invaluable testimony to the “first- 
hand” quality of his instruction. He was not afraid of the insights 
derived from practice and demonstrated in the daily contact with man 
and things. It is this particular flavor that sends us back to him again 
and again as to a refreshing fountain. It is probable that most of us, 
for instance, have read what is called the Sermon on the Mount at least 
a hundred times, and the hundred and first time will bring us that 
delightful sense of surprise which reveals its inexhaustible creative 
quality. It is not merely that we analyze afresh the ethical and spiritual 
content of his teaching as such, but that we catch something of a loving 
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and adventurous personality who lived as no one ever dared to live 
before. We hear his words, but more than that we see him, and then 
his words come back redolent of a life of beauty, purity, courage, 
sympathy and love. If the theologian in us sometimes asks for more 
system, we shall need to remember that his chief concern was life, and 
life is ofttimes casual, irregular, uneven and full of shocks. If we 
walk with him away from the sequestered paths of academic peace into 
the rich diversity of life, we shall see how much local color his sayings 
have absorbed. ‘That crabbed faultfinder, that gossiping village, that 
Pharisee loquacious in prayer, that reckless boy, that pious snob, that 
eager child, that father gazing daily down the road,—who can forget 
them? And from these casual contacts he speaks the words that never 
die, of God, of man, of sin and salvation. 

It is the intimate quality of God’s relationship to man and things that 
make noteworthy Jesus’ teaching in this regard. He assumed that 
men were sons of God, and could become like him. This was his ideal 
of ethical perfection. Our Father in heaven, your Father which is in 
heaven, was the way to approach God in prayer. With no sense of con- 
straint whatever men could go to God sincerely, humbly, trustfully 
and confident that what they needed was already known to him. But 
they must go with no hypocrisy, with no superfluity of words, and with 
no malice or resentment against a fellowman. They could ask and seek 
and knock without being disappointed and without being deceived. 
This is praying out of life, not by rote nor by custom, but out of 
life’s daily need. This Father God was glorified in the good works 
of his children, and the pure in heart and peacemakers were peculiarly 
close to him. But the intimacy of this relationship was far from the 
flippant and the familiar. The Father’s name was to be revered and 
nothing associated with his worship could be commonplace, neither city 
nor temple nor altar could be lightly spoken of. His Kingdom was the 
chief end of all spiritual seeking, and his will the holiest aim of earth 
and heaven. Thus did he summarize the highest aspirations within ex- 
perience. This Father in Heaven was not an absentee from his world. 
He clothed the lilies of the field with more glory than ever shimmered 
from the royal robes of Solomon. The impartiality of rainfall and 
sunshine were his gifts. No nestling sparrow ever fell unnoted to the 
ground, the birds were fed, childhood’s angels always beheld his face, 
and every human hair was numbered. This is the providence of God 
in familiar things. But this kindly Father set his face against the evil 
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wills of men. He was to be dreaded of those who proudly scorned his 
will, feared by those who presumed to come into his presence with the 
smirk of complacent self-righteousness upon their lips and by those 
who beneath a cloak of piety robbed and plundered the helpless and the 
weak. The careless fatling building greater barns and the pampered 
glutton gormandizing in the presence of misery would be called to 
account, for the goodness of the heavenly Father could not condone the 
vicious, the unholy and the inhuman. This is the judgment on familiar 
and all too human types. Love and wrath, grace and condemnation are 
united in the heavenly Father for the highest moral ends. 

As significant for evangelism as any insight of Jesus with reference 
to God is his attitude toward sin. The goodness of the Father in heaven 
could not be indifferent to the trespasses of his children. His perfect 
righteousness asks for perfect obedience. It is tacitly assumed that 
human beings are such as to make possible therefore obligatory such 
obedience. There is nothing in the teaching of Jesus that hints at an 
obstacle in the mind of God that hinders his direct dealing with trans- 
gressions as they appear in human life. He forgives when the sinner 
comes in penitence and with a forgiving spirit. Stubborn refusal to 
forgive makes the Father’s forgiveness impossible, not only so, but it 
arouses his indignation as in the parable of the servant who had much 
forgiven him but who refused to forgive the little in his fellow servant. 
Apart from the difficulty involved in the “eternal sin,” there is no con- 
fusing indirectness anywhere as to the way in which sin is acknowledged 
and forgiven. There is no element of the courtroom with the judge 
upon the bench and the culprit at the bar. Least of all do we think 
of a victim that must be offered to placate offended majesty. The re- 
lationships are personal, not legal. All the formal patterns of thought 
are laid aside and the patient Father deals without any type of in- 
termediary with the erring child. Son, said Jesus to the paralytic, thy 
sins are forgiven thee. Her sins which are many are forgiven, for she 
loved much, said Jesus to Simon concerning the woman who was a 
sinner. Neither do I condemn thee, said he to the woman whose ac- 
cusers had lost “face” and slunk away. The immortal story of the 
headstrong son embodies this insight in a form that humanity will not 
permit to perish. Here is wise fatherhood aware of the rebellion that 
even rational restraint will engender. Tragic blunder, pitiful disillu- 
sionment and a final kindling of the undying spark leads the boy home- 
ward, What contrition and what a drab future he has humbly pictured 
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for himself. But it is not to be, indeed it cannot be, for even aged eyes 
can see afar and aged feet can run, and compassion that endureth all 
things and believeth all things knows how to heal a broken heart and 
restore a recovered son to his own place and dignity. What a daring 
story and how we love it! But how reluctantly even now do we permit 
it to replace the more forensic, the more theological, the more morbid, 
and the less realistic ideas of traditional Christology. It is possibly the 
vindictive quality of our own attitudes that compels the persistent choice 
of theories involving altars and victims, judges and culprits in prefer- 
ence to the simple yet profound insight of Jesus. Forgiveness by its 
very nature is essentially personal and direct, and in this as in other 
attitudes Jesus is the dauntless pioneer of our faith, Has modern 
evangelism the courage to follow him? 

The corollary to Jesus’ teaching concerning God is his estimate of 
man. If God were Sovereign man would be subject, feudatory, serf, 
slave or whatever status in man that would be the correlative of the 
authority in God. The heavenly Father does not rule a household of 
slaves but guides a family of free sons. The reverence for personality 
so prominent in the attitude of Jesus is not predicated upon the value 
of an isolated individual as such, but upon the value of the individual 
as a member of the divine family. He is interrelated by means of his 
common origin in God with all other men. His welfare or his illfare 
is not something that terminates in himself alone. So sensitive are the 
bands of love and so inclusive, that self exclusion or expulsion by others 
from the common fellowship disturbs the concord of the entire family 
in heaven or on earth. The publicans and sinners expelled by pride 
and arrogant hypocrisy must be reinstated, and when one is restored, 
there is joy in heaven among the angels. Zachaeus too was discovered 
to be a son of Abraham, and if publicans and harlots entered the King- 
dom of God before the righteous pharisees, it was because the former 
knew that their sins had expelled them, and forgiven they hastened 
home; the latter had through pride and self-righteousness excluded 
themselves, and knew not the need of forgiveness, hence they tarried 
outside in unfeeling self-complacency. The denial of kinship, the 
disdain of relationship, the arrogance of class and clan and race are 
not only disintegrating forces in human society, but are equally fatal 
to the religious interests of the human family, for denial of unity and 
common life is a denial of God. Only a clan god can support a clan 
aim. Neither can the value of personality be sustained save by the 
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belief in one Father in heaven. Practical atheism does not hesitate 
to reduce man to the level of a thing. A thing without freedom, with- 
out rights, without duties save obedience. How can you say to a thing, 
—“thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, with all thy 
mind and with all thy strength, and thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself!” If I jump the hedge with all the silly flock, then how am I of 
more value than a sheep? If my soul can be exchanged for material 
and temporal security, then I am no more than a lump of coal or a bar 
of steel. If little ones can be caused to stumble out of their heritage of 
freedom, innocence, love and normal growth without inviting the 
millstone and the deep sea, then childhood is no more significant than 
puppyhood. Who dares reverse the dictum of Jesus about the child 
and the Kingdom? This is the battle field of Christendom. Here lies 
the issue for churches and evangelists. How utterly irrelevant is the 
Lambeth Quadrilateral even in its latest and most insinuating revision, 
or any other ecclesiastical issue when compared to this collossal issue. 
Is it possible to think that the churches of the future will find a basis 
of union in the purposes which they together will attempt to achieve, 
rather than seeking to find one in the past, a method which tempts each 
division of Christendom to interpret history to its own advantage? 
The so-called Apostles Creed and that of Nicaea fail to embody any 
essential insight of Jesus either with reference to God or to man. They 
are cast in an already fixed theological mold, and one might sincerely 
repeat them as articles of faith without being moved in the last degree 
to incarnate in life the attitudes without which Jesus would not be 
Jesus. God as universal Father, and all men as sons of God are well 
nigh outworn Shibboleths of “liberalism,” but these Shibboleths have 
never been taken as seriously as they deserve. They have been accepted 
as abstract truths to which our minds give glad assent, rather than as 
ideals to be actualized. Liberalism and orthodoxy alike are guilty of 
substituting indolent speculation for the practice of religion. It is the 
task of modern evangelism to make these dry bones live. 


In his insight as to the nature of sin we meet again that unconven- 
tional way, from the standpoint of theology, of dealing with one of 
life’s realities. We have in the story of his temptation and in one of 
his parables as well as some other places a reference to Satan and the 
Devil and many of the miracles are concerned with the casting out of 
demons. It is probable that the apocalyptic frame of reference had in 
it a kingdom of Satan which the Kingdom of God would conquer as it 
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came. One can see all this in the stories told of him, but in his actual 
dealing with sinners and his teaching about sin there is a direct realism 
which treats sin as a matter of failure and positive transgression in 
the realm of human relationships. Adultery, murder, hate, covet- 
ousness, pride, irreverence, superfluous and profane speech, hypoc- 
risy are all treated as matters of human origin, human error and 
sin to be overcome by repentence towards God, acceptance of his 
Aorgiveness, and an effort to eradicate it from the human heart. For 
this was its residence, that realm of hidden thought, imagination 
and desire. “From within, from the heart of men, the designs of 
evil come: sexual vice, stealing, murder, adultery, lust, malice, de- 
ceit, sensuality, envying, slander, arrogance, recklessness, all these evils 
issue from within and they defile a man.” The catalogue isn’t com- 
plete and as he went about doing good he discovered additional forms. 
But in spite of all that he knew about human beings he does not 
seem to have despaired of his mission, nor to have grown gloomy over 
the mystery of evil. He believed that the vilest could be restored 
through awakened contrition and forgiving love, and he sent away in 
confidence of a new possibility those who came to him conscious of 
their sins. His optimism in this respect was almost romantic, but it 
seemed to be justified. The sins which he denounced most severely are 
not the common sins of the vast majority, but the subtle sins of the 
highly privileged. Religious pride, virtue on parade, piety in piffling 
punctiliousness, ostentation in worship, failure to distinguish between 
gnats and camels, and all that brood born of the tragic failure to dis- 
cern between form and reality, garb and grace, prayer and pose, profes- 
sion and sincerity. For this type the Gehenna of fire was the only 
appropriate reward. For evangelism the matter of note here is the 
practical approach, and the fundamental insight that sins are uncon- 
trolled human impulses and must be repented of in the sight of God, 
and eradicated through his love. There is no indication that he thought 
of the human predicament as having been produced by forces that were 
not amenable to divine and human control. Seeking and saving the lost 
was action within the sphere of experience, and was essentially the 
restoration of human life to its normal relationship. This was salva- 
tion, and the insight he had into the nature of sin as it affected life in 
relationship to itself and God, along with his knowledge as to how 
man could be recovered and restored constituted him the Savior, the 
servant of God in creating a society in which the heavenly Father and 
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all his children could live in harmony, the will of the Father being 
done, as in heaven, so on earth. 

Now all that has been said here concerning these three basic attitudes 
of Jesus is open to criticism. I may be permitted to anticipate some of 
that, not in order to forestall it, but that the nature of the positions 
taken here may be better understood in the light of possible criticism, 
with special reference to evangelistic activity. Many will be disposed 
to say that this is all Pollyanna stuff from the halcyon days of a 
liberalism now decadent. Too much Santa Claus in God, too flattering 
an estimate of man, too soft an impeachment of sin and sinners. The 
world is tottering on its last legs, nations are engaged in bloody un- 
declared wars, totalitarianism is militantly subjecting entire populations 
to the goose-step theory of the state, economic injustice is splitting 
communities into warring camps, atheistic communism is blatantly 
advertising a complete and satisfactory human life apart from any 
notion of the Christian religion, nationalism and secularism are intensi- 
fying the cleavage and reducing the content of the sacred in the world’s 
life, it is no time to propose the implementation of such insights as an 
adequate conception of evangelism. We must have more “realism,” 
more fear and dread, less optimism, more mystery, less love and more 
judgment, less promise and more threat, more cross and less Sermon 
on the Mount,—these are some of the objections one can reasonably 
anticipate, for they are already crystallizing into a sort of litany. If 
all this means more seriousness in religion one can say heartily Amen 
or even Hallelujah! There can be no question as to that need. But 
if it means that a drastic revision of the point of view is necessary, then 
that requires further consideration. Let us ask ourselves if the mood 
in which these objectives arise is as a matter of fact normal and uni- 
versal, or is it a local phenomenon that has enjoyed rather favorable 
conditions for spreading. The dialectic theology has its modern origin 
in Kirkegaarde, a Dane as melancholy as Hamlet, and has had the 
extraordinary fortune of being expanded by the minds of Karl Barth, 
and Karl Heim both of whom stood in the crater of the volcano that 
devastated Europe in the World War and since. In history there is 
a striking parallel to this sort of situation. Augustine wrote his City 
of God while the Vandals were devastating North Africa, and were 
even at the gates of Hippo. It is not a query that can easily be turned 
aside as to whether a theological treatise produced under such circum- 
stances can contain an impartial estimate of the liberalism it opposes. 
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The close relationship to hyper-Calvinism ‘gives it a vogue which 
would probably be denied to a less familiar form. Calling names, of 
course, has nothing to do with the validity of a point of view, and he 
who contents himself with pointing to the origin of a given criticism 
may have accomplished something, but not very much. Let us then 
ask if there is any hope of more seriousness for religion in exchanging 
the Father God of Jesus for the “Wholly other’ God of the new-old 
theology. I confess that there is more fear and dread, but it isn’t the 
reverence and awe of religion, rather is it the dread of a terrible ir- 
rationality that paralyzes all attempts at a reasonable apprehension of 
reality. I seem to lose all sense of any possible comradeship, the “be- 
yond” is so far, and the “above” so high, that any faltering notion as 
to why such a God made the world and me turns into the drivel of a 
simpleton. The natural world and the natural man are so deprived of 
any significance in themselves that they are doomed to a sort of per- 
petual puppetry save for the miracle of revelation, and that miracle 
requires another miracle in order to be comprehended. This is to in- 
crease one’s terror at the expense of one’s reason, but I repeat this is 
not an accession of religious awe. On the other hand, if I really be- 
lieve in the Father God of Jesus, I do so not because of any self as- 
surance as though I had assisted in bringing the idea to light, far 
from it. It too has its difficulties, and try as I will, the dark line 
that even Jesus saw in the Father’s face again and again haunts my 
thinking, but my thoughts are not transformed into terror, for a dark 
line in the Father’s face is not like a dark chasm that only a miracle 
can bridge. Then, too, my natural life on the natural earth has 
glimpses that make me less forlorn. I don’t feel suspended over noth- 
ing, and while many griefs and sins, ignorance and error, folly and 
self-will beset my path and stunt my growth, yet the life I live in 
familiar converse with my kind has many premonitions of the fuller, 
freer life discovered to me in Jesus and his heavenly Father. I have 
no sense of shock when clearer light streams across my path, but my 
gratitude is none the less sincere, though in my thoughtful moments 
I include in my thanksgiving the good earth, the laws of nature and of 
man, and all that prepares me to anticipate more gifts of grace. Rev- 
erence and awe and thought and love are thus blended into harmonious 
unity. And if I could clearly see that the catastrophies of this genera- 
tion were the judgments of God, I would not on that account at- 
tribute less love and grace to him, nor think of present violence as a 
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visitation of his anger, but rather of that inexorable relation between 
action and reaction, deed and consequence, attitude and result which 
love itself has established, for love has no caprice and knows no way 
of separating one generation from another. The violence we do to 
love comes back to us, and this it is that makes it a serious thing to 
live, and beyond this there is no religious awe, but only nameless dread. 

It is being said too that this emphasis upon the value of human per- 
sonality is too flattering, that even Adam still in Eden deserved no such 
estimate, and as for his posterity it is blind leniency alone that does not 
see the festering corruption that seethes in man and all his works. 
Condemnation rests upon mankind like a brazen cloud, and the at- 
mosphere he breathes is muggish with the fumes of sin. Therefore all 
his works are vanity, there is no good in them and they deserve to 
perish. As for the long story of man’s struggle toward reason and 
integrity, the wistful feeling after beauty and truth and goodness, the 
degree of order and discipline found in the home and state, this too is 
meaningless save for some vestigial remnants of grace that were not 
withdrawn in the primal curse. Man has done nothing, nor can he do 
anything to mitigate the misery of his lot and all this emphasis upon 
the value of personality is either a perverse misreading of the Word, 
or else a prolepsis, an anticipation of things to come when grace has 
again been poured out. This curious bit of reasoning, or perhaps I 
should say revelation, assumes that God was in the world and with man 
until he sinned of his own free choice, then withdrew so completely 
that all the subsequent efforts of man to grow and to become, to feel 
after God if haply he might find him were Godless and worse than vain. 
The apparent aim of such criticism is to sharpen the sense of guilt in 
man and to increase the sense of the glory of God. The danger is 
that it does neither, or else succeeds in creating a situation that is worse 
than that it seeks to cure. To be sure there is no basis in thought or 
experience that God ever withdrew from man and the world he created. 
This is to exalt a myth into a sober doctrine, and to confine one’s range 
of exploration to a small segment of the human race. It is to attribute 
childish petulance rather than glory to God. Neither does such criticism 
move in the right direction for increasing the sense of personal and 
social obligation and responsibility. It moves backward not toward 
realistic thinking but toward the mythical, and that with the apparent 
aim of producing a sense of guilt as an end in itself. This is a degree 
worse than that guileless type of humanism which advises people to be 
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kind and exhorts them to lift themselves up to new spiritual heights 
by pulling on each other’s boot-straps! The sense of guilt doesn’t 
function in a vacuum. It has reality only when one’s intelligence has 
grasped the meaning of life’s inter-relations, and one’s conscience has 
become sensitive to the “oughts” of communal living. It is only as we 
can think of a holy and loving God as a member of the same complex 
of life, as we ourselves live in that we really know what it is to sin 
against him. 

The direction towards which this sort of criticism points is sacerdotal- 
ism. It postulates a church wherein alone the World of God is heard, 
and his grace dispensed. It draws an undeviating line between the 
saved and the unsaved. It assumes an authority in recognizing and 
interpreting the will of the Eternal in a manner approximating infalli- 
bility. The Word becomes to all intents and purposes a sacrament, 
and the minister a priest. The sanctuary becomes the retreat and the 
refuge of God and his elect. It is an old story. Often and in many 
lands have nations and priests sought to confine the Almighty to a 
temple, altar and a rite. But there was always a tragedy awaiting the 
attempt. The religion was usually suffocated within its own precincts, 
the lamentations and anathemas of its votaries notwithstanding. It was 
the bold and erratic prophet that carried religion into the market place 
and related it to the ephah and the shekel, to the needy sold for silver 
and the poor for a pair of sandals. Jesus was welcome neither in temple 
nor synagogue, and neither rabbi nor priest spoke a good word for 
him. His insights with reference to God and man were simply not 
religious, they were too broadly human, too inclusive in their sympathy 
for all sorts and conditions of men, and for all the areas of human 
experience, and for every day in the week. Tides of advancing life 
sweep on and often leave our human temples stranded in some desert 
place. We may make pilgrimages to these shrines and recall what once 
they held, but we cannot tarry long nor wail nor pray, for only silence 
reigns, and the God whose name was recorded here, if he were the 
Living One is out in the throng and press of life where is the living 
temple not made with hands. This is, too, the story of our theologies, 
our rituals, our liturgies, they confine a living fragment of the truth 
for a little time, and then their day is over. Returning to them is a 
beautiful act of loyalty, but if we expect them to reanimate, to re- 
invigorate the life of the spirit, we shall be disappointed. We must 
take the path of Jesus into the midst of Life’s toil and sweat, into its 
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vulgarities and profanities, its tragedies and comedies, its blasphemy 
and its worship, there to find the syllables of a living creed, the litanies 
for a new confession. It is a species of atheism to make religion an 
end in itself as it is profanity to revile the human race or any part of 
it. The trumpet blasts of judgment are always sounding and are al- 
ways to sound until all men know that God is love, and love binds all 
men into a common life. 


LEE 


Thus far I have said that evangelism must be a constant rather than 
an intermittent activity of the ministers and churches; that it must 
include all types of human beings; that it must define its objective as 
the complete range of life’s capacities; and that it must consider itself 
as an effort to implement the basic attitudes of Jesus for the salvation 
of life. The matter of implementation is now to be considered. I 
shall omit here those forms of evangelism that have special areas in 
mind, where “settlement”? houses provide for a wide range of activities 
and interests, and other particular types requiring personnel and equip- 
ment not available for the average church. I have in mind the church 
and community familiar to us all. I am assuming only that it has a 
field or constituency for its evangelistic effort and I am excluding from 
consideration the programs of education and worship. Not that these 
are not to be considered as evangelistic forces, but for the sake of 
clearness I am thinking of the “field” in terms of people old and young 
who are not involved in any program of the church. This implies to 
begin with a very definite and persistent effort on the part of the 
minister to make the church aware of its unchurched consistency. 
Sometimes a community wide religious census is a practicable way of 
getting fairly accurate reports of non-members. The pastor’s personal 
visitation program is another way of attaining similar results. Much 
the most effective way is patiently to educate the membership to the 
point where there interest in their own friends and in their neighbors 
leads them to submit names and addresses to the minister. This is 
only a beginning, and for the average Church not a very easy job at 
that. There is much complacency to overcome, sometimes a rather 
snobbish reluctance to encourage the assimilation of new people—the 
groups are so well pleased with themselves that strangers would be 
considered interlopers, this too must be modified or eradicated if 
possible. What is of most importance is that this simple beginning 
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should be something so casual and so unofficial as scarcely to be 
noticed—it must be taken for granted as the normal outlook of the 
church. It is this unostentatious work, continued month after month 
and year after year that gets into the blood stream of the church. 
Without any particular technique except the steady pressure of this 
becoming aware of its unchurched constituency, a foundation is quietly 
laid for further work. 

The next step, and this is not a chronological next, but a logical, is 
preparing the church to receive its discovered possibilities. This is not 
always easy either. There is much that hinders a church from opening 
wide its doors to the outside. If a group is wealthy or distinguished 
for culture, or fairly homogeneous in any particular task or outlook, 
there is a tendency to limit the interest to those of similar standing. 
But of all places and institutions, surely the church would be the last 
to give this “snootiness” any recognition. The minister himself must 
be sure that his group humbly bows before the greatness and good- 
ness of God, and bows so low that differences in wealth, culture and 
social status vanish into nothingness. I{ worship cannot actualize 
democracy, then worship and democracy are mere words! All the 
activities of the church are supposed to be creative functions for a life 
of common fellowship the world around, and if there is failure in that 
respect about its very doors, the missionary interest of the group, if 
any, is nothing much beyond sentimental pretense. Here is the place 
where one of the fundamental insights of Jesus becomes obligatory. 
His estimate of human personality must become a conviction of the 
Church. The worth of every human being in the sight of God must 
be translated into terms of evaluation and recognition on the part of 
the church. This is how the church can become the champion of the 
underprivileged, the stout contender for every human right, the leveler 
of all incidental and trivial distinctions in the name of Jesus in whose 
sight every one of these little ones is a child of the heavenly Father. 
This is the basic evangelistic factor, the worship of God as the Father 
universal and its corollary the love of man as a member of the divine 
family. It appears, then, that evangelism begins in the creation of a 
truly evangelistic church. Every pastor will face his own particular 
problem here. But if he loves the church for what it is and for what 
it may become, he shall see the fruit of his patience, the reward of his 
toil—a group of men and women and youth becoming increasingly 
sensitive to the needs of others and devoting themselves to Christian 
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friendship for all sorts and conditions of men in the name of Jesus 
of Nazareth, the friend of publicans and sinners. 

Next in logical order is the task of making the outside aware of the 
Church and its dominant interests. This, in part, will depend upon the 
skill of the pastor in publicizing the ministry of the church, in part, 
upon common sense in the matter of organization. The average 
minister prefers dignity to sensation, and most churches do not en- 
courage the bizarre stunts of which some ministers are capable. But 
a wise use of advertising media, attractive sermon titles—that ad- 
vertise the church and its attitudes and not the preacher,—the dis- 
tribution of handbills by the scout organizations, the modest announce- 
ment of a series of sermons with their titles on cards that can be given 
from door to door or to individuals, and especially, the “delivery of the 
goods” according to the announcements—these are all simple methods 
of developing an awareness on the outside as to the services, and par- 
ticularly as to the spirit of the church towards human life and needs. 
The minister is seeking to make the community church-conscious, and 
specifically conscious of its interest in every man and his problem. It 
is only in this way that misapprehensions of all sorts can be removed, 
and any minister who knows his community can give a long list of these 
misapprehensions, ranging from the absurd to the shocking, from the 
trivial to the tragic. But it is worth time and patience to clear them 
up, and to substitute for them the assurance that the church has a 
disinterested interest in every human being because it is the society of 
God seeking to build in human life a habitation for God in the Spirit. 

The organization required to prosecute the actual work of evangelism 
need be no other than the ordinary machinery that keeps touch with 
the entire membership the year around. If the membership is con- 
siderable, it ought to be divided into groups the head of which is a 
deacon, trustee or any other responsible official or member of the 
church. Such divisions or groupings are more normally determined 
by the localities in which the membership lives. It is just such an 
organization which is formed annually for the purpose of raising the 
“budget,” except that it is permanent, and its particular business is 
to extend the friendship of the church to newly discovered families 
and individuals by making simple, friendly calls and reporting them 
to the minister. The groups can be guided by circumstances as to when 
these friendly calls should be made, but they definitely must be made 
if the church is to have a steadily ongoing evangelistic program. I 
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am not saying that these groups should themselves evangelize, the 
wisdom of the pastor must decide that, but I am positive as experience 
can make one, that these friendly visits systematically made and re- 
ported to the minister lay a broad foundation for an evangelism that 
can become a constant function of the church. They not only open 
the door for the pastor, but frequently these visits create such an in- 
terest in the church that the congregation is augmented from time to 
time, and opportunities are more readily made for personal inter- 
views with the pastor. 

Another form of organization for the carrying on of an increasing 
program of evangelism is the silent committee. This is a matter for 
the discretion of the minister. He can usually select a few men and 
women and young people upon whom he can depend for information 
regarding people who could be encouraged to come into his study for 
personal conferences. This silent committee need never meet, the in- 
struction necessary can be given privately, and if the minister sets apart 
a given time every week for these conferences, he will find himself en- 
gaged in personal evangelism from year’s end to year’s end. If in addi- 
tion he can conduct a class for church membership he will be doing 
evangelistic work in a very effective way apart form his pulpit ministra- 
tions. But that he cannot neglect if he is to do the full work of an 
evangelist. It is still the custom in many sections of the country to 
point each sermon toward an appeal. This, of course, is not an in- 
dispensable matter, but, personally, I never feel that a divine service 
closes properly without indicating that the doors of the church are 
open. There are many churches in which the matter of entrance to 
the church seems to be an insoluble mystery. There is neither invita- 
tion nor notice in the pulpit or bulletins, and no evidence that any one 
is expected or wanted. This is probably due to the fact that the dignity 
of worship used to be disturbed by the untimely exhortations and the 
excessive zeal of the evangelist. This is wholly unnecessary in a 
church whose pastor and people are devoting themselves constantly to 
this task. But an invitation to unite with the church, or to confess 
faith in Jesus Christ can be as dignified as any part of the service. 
It may be well to raise the question as to what is proper dignity for 
the church at worship. Does it mean the stiffness and formality of a 
fixed ritual that must be rigidly adhered to, or does it mean the worship 
of God as the God of the living, who even in the most stately cere- 
monial is still the Heavenly Father seeking his children. No law, of 
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course, can be laid down, but my own conviction is that churches lose 
immeasureably by assuming that evangelism, entrance to the church 
and confession of faith are seasonal activities. 7 

Not that any church is to overlook the advantage that accrues to it 
by reason of the special emphasis that is placed upon Christian tradi- 
tion in different seasons of the church year. But the tendency to limit 
evangelism to these particular times must be resisted. The excessive 
interest in Christmas and Easter is an indication of a trend toward 
sacerdotalism, as is the noticeably increased attendance upon communion 
Sunday. But if the church and pastor agree to use particular months 
or weeks for special evangelistic emphasis, whether it be Christmas 
or Easter or any other season, some suggestions as to a wise use of the 
time may not be amiss. As far as my experience goes, it is best not 
to call in any aid from outstanding pastors and evangelists. It is 
rather a time to deploy all the organizations of the church for attaining 
the evangelistic goal. The groups and circles, societies and classes can 
renew with added urgency the friendly calls with the special end of at- 
tendance upon services in view. Prospective members may be brought 
to a friendly dinner, where afterwards they meet the pastor for 
specific instruction. Different groups can take charge of the services, 
conducting devotions, responses, song services each in its own way, 
or in consultation with the minister, who may wish to point the service 
in the direction of his brief message. This type of activity need not 
continue more than from one Sunday to the next. A preceding week 
could well have been spent in dinner meetings with different groups, 
so that at the end of the two weeks, the entire church has been tied in, 
geared up with the work. This is a far more effective way to evangelize 
than listening even to the greatest preacher as night after night he 
drives home his message and makes his appeal. The more we can do to 
avoid any taint of professionalism in the matter, the better off we are. 
This, in my mind, is the greatest objection to what is called visitation 
evangelism. The trained group can hardly avoid a more or less stereo- 
typed form of approach, and I don’t believe that even the most 
skillful approach from any one of a trained group has the value of a 
friendship in cultivation for some time. This high-pitched friendli- 
ness, this implemented insight of Jesus is, when all is said, the very 
basis for the evangelistic task. When any group of believers attain 
even in an imperfect degree these traits of simple faith in God, sincere 
interest in human beings for what they are in themselves, the experience 
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of love in forgiveness, the will to embody Jesus’ scale of values in their 
own lives, they have passed from death into life through Jesus Christ. 
Such a group led and organized by a patient minister will live con- 
tagiously in any community. It is the lack of these centers of contagion 
that often tempts communities to indulge in the spectacular circus 
methods that are so frequently associated with evangelism. “The realm 
of heaven,” he said, “is like dough which a woman took and buried 
in three pecks of flour, till all of it was leavened.” 


DY; 


In closing this paper it might be well to take a survey, as far as it is 
possible to do, of the unchurched multitudes in the U. S. of America. 
We are under some disadvantage here as no accurate statistics are 
available for 1938. The best we can do is to consult Luther Fry’s very 
valuable analysis contained in his volume—The U. S. Looks at its 
Churches—which includes the religious census up to and including 
1926. It is probable that the ratio between the church population and 
the unchurched has not shifted to such an extent as to make these 
figures the less significant, except perhaps in the case of the Sunday 
School where a decline of some proportions is probable. In 1926 there 
were 26,649,962 young people under the age of 19 that were not 
receiving any systematic religious instruction. This represents 55.1 
per cent of the total youth population under nineteen years of age. 
Any decline in the number of those receiving instruction in religious 
living is obviously a matter of grave concern, and increasingly serious 
when we consider that youth everywhere is being subjected to types of 
propaganda which deny the relevance of Christian democracy for 
modern life. These fields are certainly “white unto the harvest.” 

Looking at the population as a whole, and placing the adult age at 
thirteen and over, Mr. Fry finds that the entire adult population in- 
creased 19 per cent in the decade 1906-1916, while the accessions to the 
churches increased 18.6 per cent. In the decade 1916-1926, the adult 
population increased 17.2 per cent, while the accession to the churches 
increased 17.3 per cent, indicating no significant loss or gain, but regis- 
tering the fact that the churches were making little if any progress 
in gaining upon the population. 

There is perhaps more importance to be attached to the figures which 
indicate a decline in the ratio of church membership to the total popula- 
tion of our metropolitan centers of 25,000 and over. In the year 1906, 
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66 per cent of the people in these areas were in the churches, in 1916, 61 
per cent, and in 1926, 59 per cent, a decline in twenty years of 7 per 
cent. Considering the continuous drift of our population to industrial 
centers it is probable that the curve is declining with some acceleration. 

The slight gains registered outside of these metropolitan centers 
afford some degree of encouragement, but not to the extent of justify- 
ing an attitude of complacency. In these areas 51 per cent of the total 
adult population were in the churches in 1906. In the year 1926, this 
percentage had increased to 53. This of course is a very broad average, 
subject to increase in many communities and decrease in others. I 
have before me some figures furnished by Rev. J. D. Ross regarding a 
very favorably situated county in New York State. In 1930 the 
population outside of the county capital was 38,023 and of this number 
not more than 12,000 or less than 33 per cent were in the churches, 
and there was an abundance of churches, probably an overabundance. 

Returning to the more general statistics of Mr. Fry, we find in 
1926, that of the total adult population, (those of 13 years of age and 
over,) there were 55.4 per cent in the churches, leaving 44.6 per cent 
on the outside. Reducing these percentages to actual figures, we obtain 
the following result :— 


The total adult population in 1926 was - 79,969,669 
55.4 per cent ~ - = = 2 44 319,504 
44.6 per cent - - - - - 35,650,165 


Whatever the changes are which have taken place since 1926, there is 
no reason to conjecture that the ratio of the unchurched has appreciably 
decreased. 

No one assumes that the kingdom cometh by statistics, and one may 
readily grant that these figures do not tell either the worst or the best 
about the religious situation in the United States, but it is impossible 
not to see the dimensions of the challenge flung at the feet of our 
churches. 

It would be useless to speculate as to the proportion of these un- 
churched which lies within reach of our churches, and what proportion 
constitutes a challenge to other types of Christian agencies. This much 
iS ae evangelism has an important, nay an indispensable service to 
render. 


(This is the second and concluding article on evangelism 
by Proressor Evans) 


THE MEANING OF LIBERALISM 
FOR AMERICANS 


Wittson Havetock Coates! 


i is supposed to be the mark of a realist to point out the relative in- 
effectualness of ideas in directing human action and to emphasize 
the sovereign power of impersonal forces and men’s desires. Yet a 
comprehensive realist must take into account the fact that impersonal 
forces and human desires are themselves the raw materials of ideas. 
Ideas do not spring full-grown from the brain of man, but come into 
the world from the impact of external forces upon the primitive urgen- 
cies of the human mind. In such a genesis they must become bound 
up with man’s emotional nature, and there is, consequently, to the 
people who possess them, a presumption in favor of their relevance. 
Although ideas which exist in the public mind whether as institutions 
or beliefs may be impotent to alter materially the operation of cosmic 
or social forces, they do have, nevertheless, an intrinsic power which 
is sometimes as stubborn as the natural forces which they cannot push 
aside. It is true that they frequently harden into clichés and traditions 
which become outmoded, but as vehicles for action words and customs 
which carry the emotionally charged associations of the past have an- 
enormous authority and a great power to move us. 

For Americans, one such emotionally charged word is “liberalism.” 
Certainly, in spite of much banter at the expense of liberals, the word | 
still carries prestige, a prestige probably greater in the United States 
than in any other country of the western world. This is due not only 
to the fact that our earliest traditions are liberal, but also to the fact 
that the term has so nearly escaped association with any particular 
party’s point of view. A large section of our middle class has appro- 
priated the term for its very own and has applied it to a “middle of 
the road” attitude towards political and social questions, and in this 
country even the conservatives really like to think of themselves as 
liberals. As to our left-wing groups, though the word was, for them, 
decidedly not one of approbation for a time, the activities of the new 
dictatorships have induced them to think better of the liberal and to 
regard him as a possible ally. 

Although the word “liberal” may, thus, be still in good repute, one 
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ought to face the possibility that it has retained its good standing rather 
fortuitously, and that liberalism is fundamentally outmoded. If, for 
example, liberalism were solely a product of eighteenth century condi- 
tions, and if it had been so committed by its early exponents like 
Milton and Voltaire and Hamilton to contempt for the masses, or by 
its later ones to a patronizing attitude towards them, in spite of its 
apparent advantages in American thought, it would be outmoded. 
Professor Laski believes that liberalism, whether in Europe or America, 
is inescapably connected with its bourgeois origins and that it cannot 
pass beyond the limits within which it was at first confined. “As an 
organized society,” he says, “the liberal state, at bottom, had no defined 
objective save the making of wealth, no measurable criterion of func- 
tion and status save ability to acquire it.” As soon as we attempt by 
the liberal method to effect a transformation of the liberal state as 
we have known it, he finds that liberalism is “the prisoner of the end 
it had been destined to serve.” Professor Laski notes, however, that 
the principles of liberalism were so phrased as to make a strong appeal 
to all but the old privileged orders because the middle classes needed 
lower class support in order to liberate themselves from the aristocracy 
and from the absolute state. When he goes on to imply that those 
general principles have validity only for the middle classes who used 
them, he does not carry conviction. Ideas, after all, are not cast in 
a fixed mould by their matrix, as Professor Whitehead shows when 
he depicts their extensive adventures. There is no reason to suppose 
that the liberal idea, like other such general ideas, has had no evolu- 
tionary development. A brief excursion into its history will reveal 


the extent to which the idea has continued to adapt itself to changing 
times. 


Liberalism is historically a composite of several different movements 
which frequently have been antagonistic to each other. Seventeenth 
century puritanism was one of its antecedents, and eighteenth century 
rationalism, the philosophy of natural rights and the social contract 
theory form its intellectual basis. Democracy, constitutionalism, utili- 
tarianism and nationalism are all characteristic expressions of it, and 
any one of these ingredients may at times be in conflict with another. 
Such diverse personalities as Hamilton, Jefferson, de Tocqueville and 
Walt Whitman were all exponents of liberalism. The difficulty is to 
find specific beliefs which could be said to make up the common po- 
litical creed of liberals. There are some underlying assumptions com- 
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mon to them because they stem from the same rationalist tradition, but 
what seems to link them together in practice is a technique of politics 
or an attitude of mind rather than a fixed political theory. For any 
one group, liberalism must manifest itself in clear-cut terms, in a 
popular program and in the kind of abstractions which have warmth 
and meaning for the masses of men. When it finds its concrete ex- 
pression through Hamilton, for example, it does not fulfill its function 
and expire with him, but remains manifestly viable and evolves a 
different expression in Jefferson. In other words, liberalism transcends 
particular liberal theories and programs, and does so because its dynamic 
is the concept of growth. This dynamic is apparent in Hamilton’s be- 
lief in the progressive betterment of society, although he thought this 
could best be promoted by a strong government which favored an 
aristocracy of moneyed wealth. It is also apparent in Jefferson’s belief 
that each generation should be free to formulate its own basic laws, 
although it assumes what appears to be a somewhat static form in his 
policeman concept of the role of government, appropriate as this con- 
cept was to the agrarianism of his day. 

In de Tocqueville, the famous French contributor to 19th century 
American thought, the essential spirit of liberalism is found in purer 
form than in his American predecessors or contemporaries. He 
achieved this through a unique capacity for intellectual detachment 
which accompanied his zeal for liberty. Never quite concealing a nos- 
talgia for aristocracy, he was able to recognize and accept the com- 
ing of democracy and to condemn its authoritarian opponents, observing 
that “the principal aim of good government is to bring about the 
welfare of people, and not to create what may be called a kind of 
order in the center of their wretchedness.” On the other hand, while 
analyzing with great insight the weaknesses and dangers of democracy, 
de Tocqueville did not lose faith in the power of intelligence to mitigate 
those evils. Although he did not have the personal qualifications for 
accomplishing such a mitigation in practical politics, his was an urbane 
and civilized approach to problems of a social and political nature. 
It is the resilience of his mind rather than an adherence to formula 
which gives a timeless quality to his liberalism. 

Usually, however, the expressions of liberalism in the history of 
American political thought have taken on dogmatic forms and have 
probably, because of the peculiar limitations of human nature and the 
blind spots of their sponsors, been the more efficacious for their time. 
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There is, moreover, a natural tendency for each element of the liberal 
doctrine to have its special advocates, and for men to differ in the 
emphasis they place upon various aspects of the liberal creed. For 
example, there are the champions of the democratic idea, there are 
the defenders of the Constitution strictly interpreted as the best safe- 
guard for the people’s liberties, and there are the partisans of national- 
ism. All these concepts are part of the liberal faith and each needs 
its exponents, but the exaggerated or exclusive development of any one 
leads to the destruction of the liberal spirit. The early manifestations 
of liberalism, like the social contract theory, or the belief that liberty 
is inherent in the individual, or that government is only a necessary 
evil—all generally accepted in the early nineteenth century—served their 
time well, but when they persisted as dogmas, their exponents were in 
reality abandoning the liberal spirit. However, the fallacies and exag- 
gerations which these dogmas of necessity contained were exposed by 
critics who, at the time, were automatically regarded as antagonists of 
the liberal tradition; but since this exposure in the long run had its 
salutary effect on the dogmas, we come to the paradox that liberalism 
gained in maturity from the functioning of what was regarded as an 
anti-liberal tradition. 

Indeed, from the beginning, liberalism has gained from its opponents. 
It is undoubtedly linked most closely in Europe with the anti-absolutist 
traditions of the past built up by the privileged and rising middle classes 
in their struggle against the monarchy. But royal absolutism has made 
its contribution to liberalism by challenging theocratic government, 
weakening the hold of the privileged aristocracy and occasionally stand- 
ing for popular as against upper class interests. The gifted defenders 
of slavery in the southern states demolished the social contract theory, 
ridiculed the doctrine that liberty is a natural inheritance and described 
the state as a form of organization natural to man and not as an 
artificial and mechanical creation. In their attack on the liberalism of 
their day, they displayed a more profound understanding of the relation 
of the individual to society than contemporary liberals possessed—an 
understanding which liberals since their time have generally acquired. 
Most Americans may not now be able to analyze in all its complexity the 
meaning of liberty, but there is much evidence to show that the average 
American does not any longer regard it as a possession which man 
brings to society ready-made, but rather as a privilege which he ac- 
quires as a member of society. He has lost the old feeling that there is 
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a basic antagonism between the individual and the state and he has 
begun to understand that various forms of social organization and 
political control may actually release individual energies and extend 
liberty. If the tendency of which this is an example has been correctly 
analysed, it means that American liberalism has drawn from sources 
other than its own tradition and that it has been receptive to criticism 
of its main precepts. 

On the whole an analysis of the history of liberalism in the United 
States reveals the fact that its early professions have not rendered it 
inflexible, and that its original associations with the middle class have 
not perpetually condemned it to be merely the defender of bourgeois 
privileges. It has stood for liberty, as its name implies, and, by and 
large, it has assumed that the maximum of human liberty is to be 
achieved by the empirical method rather than by the application of a 
priori standards. This pragmatic attitude towards affairs is rightly 
regarded as characteristically American, for, although American politi- 
cal history abounds in formulas and catch phrases, they have usually 
been given a very practical content from the time that the Puritans 
abandoned the tradition of the large estates and class stratifications into 
which they had been born, through the history of the frontiers and the 
accelerating pace of the machine age. Rigidity of thought, and, for 
that matter, too closely-knit reasoning, have never made a wide appeal 
to Americans since qualities like these neither allow for practical con- 
siderations nor give sufficient scope to the illogicality of human behavior. 
Finality may be described as the great American heresy. It appears 
often enough, but it is essentially alien to the spirit of the people. 
Hence, in regard to the problem of liberty, Americans are in general 
predisposed to accept the necessity of moving from one phase of social 
evolution to another in order to continue to stand for it. 

What this point of view involves, in the first place, is a willingness 
to experiment. There is a tradition favoring the experimental method 
in politics in American history. The colonial settlements, the Articles 
of Confederation, and the American Constitution have themselves been 
described as experiments. This does not mean that particular sugges- 
tions for experiment, including the idea of an American Constitution, 
have not been bitterly opposed. The biting phrase, “playing politics 
with human misery” was used by ex-President Hoover to denounce 
a suggested experiment, but it is apparent that the method, in his mind, 
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is honorable and quite normal to Americans, for otherwise he would 
not have referred to Prohibition as a “noble experiment.” 

There is, of course, a possibility that the method, despite the sanction 
of usage, is a mistaken one. Mr. Henry Hazlitt has detected flaws in 
it which he analyses with shrewdness and penetration. In general his 
view is that there is no way of testing, for example, the validity of 
a particular piece of legislation intended to bring about economic re- 
covery because its influence cannot be isolated from the many other 
factors which may be promoting the same end. This would be true, 
a fortiori, of any one of several legislative enactments all designed for 
a similar purpose. 

It must be admitted at once that the analogy between the experimental 
method in politics and that in the scientific laboratory is quite inaccurate. 
It can always be maintained, without the possibility of refutation by 
scientific proof, that the desired result of a political experiment has 
been attained in spite of and not on account of the experiment. But 
this is not an adequate reason for discarding the method, since it is 
quite possible to test the intrinsic merits of experimental legislation 
without reference to its professed purpose. Besides, legislation can 
always be amended, it can be repealed or in some cases allowed to 
fall into disuse if it is discovered to be harmful. In the case of a 
constitutional provision which does not always work well, such as the 
separation of powers principle, it can at least be partly circumvented. 

Experimentation on the body politic cannot be tried lightly and the 
common sense of the people can be relied upon to prevent its frivolous 
use; but unwise experiments are, of course, always possible, though 
some of those who say we cannot permit ourselves the luxury of po- 
litical experimentation are merely concealing their satisfaction with the 
status quo or their belief in a policy of drift. No doubt a case, con- 
vincing to many, can be made out against the method, but its real 
defence is that it is not a luxury but a necessity if a liberal democracy 
is to obtain. It provides an educative experience for the American 
people which cannot be denied them and which cannot be acquired in 
any other way. A few examples will serve. It was certainly worth 
demonstrating by the practice of rotation in office that politics is a 
skilled vocation and that honesty is not an adequate substitute for 
knowledge. We learned from the experiment of the initiative and 
referendum that, for most legislation, representative rather than direct 
democracy was the only workable system in the modern state. In all 
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probability, only a trial could have convinced the majority of the 
American people that national Prohibition was not a satisfactory solu- 
tion to the liquor problem. The process of learning, especially when a 
whole people is engaged in it, is necessarily slow. There are many who 
are wise before the unsuccessful political experiment and there are 
always some of these who despair of the people’s ever achieving political 
wisdom. But we know today that from the political immaturities of 
liberal democracy we can turn only to the swashbuckling ineptitudes of 
dictatorship whose errors may be dangerously humiliating to the whole 
régime and must be concealed by bluff and bravado. The mechanism 
of democracy can better absorb the shock of error, for mistakes are 
likely to involve only the prestige of a party or the self-esteem of an 
individual leader who can be displaced. Moreover the process of edu- 
cating a democracy by political experimentation does not always have 
unfortunate consequences. Much legislation projected in the spirit of 
experimentation has had good results and it is the opponents who have 
become wise after the experiment. The method can be employed on 
a small as well as a large scale in the American system, for, like the 
late Justice Holmes, we can regard the states as forty-eight social lab- 
oratories. Willingness to experiment has become and will continue to 
be an indispensable part of the American liberal method. 

Modern American liberalism involves, in the second place, a realiza- 
tion of group antagonisms within society and a determination to resolve 
rather than to suppress the inevitable social conflicts. The idea of con- 
flict has, in fact, been an axiom of liberalism from the beginning, but- 
it was the conflict of individual wills which the early liberals envisaged. 
Mere order for its own sake, especially when imposed by authority, did 
not appeal to them, but their concept of the state was by no means 
synonymous with disorder. The life of the state was to them an 
expansion of the competitive economic life of the middle classes, and 
they were inclined to assume, not only that the conflict of egoisms was 
best for society in the long run, but that conflicting egoisms resolved 
themselves into a spontaneous harmony. This is quite different from 
making a virtue out of mere violence, although in a thoroughly Ameri- 
can thinker like Walt Whitman the very turbulence of the democratic 
spirit was.a guarantee of progress. The history of violence in the 
United States, whether exercised by the power of the state or by the 
individual, is, perhaps, an indication that the line between legitimate 
conflict and violence is not easy to draw. That the distinction exists, 
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however, has always been assumed by American liberals; otherwise 
they could not have assumed the compatibility of individual conflict and 
orderly government. 

Other kinds of conflict Americans, in the early part of their national 
history, were reluctant to recognize. The conflict of social groups in 
a liberal state and even political factionalism were not considered nat- 
ural. Political parties, of course, had soon to be accepted, but the 
reality of class conflict was for many decades disguised by sectional 
antagonisms and only since the late nineteenth century has it been more 
generally recognized. The development of this insight into the nature 
of society came with the emergence of American liberalism from an 
early faith in the value of the clash of individual wills into a more or- 
ganic conception. With this emergence, too, came a growing realization 
of the importance to liberty of the right of the unhampered organiza- 
tion of groups for their own betterment and protection. However, the 
transition to a more realistic liberalism is not yet complete. We all 
know that American anarchistic individualism dies hard and that there 
is a reluctance to accept the reality of class conflict in the land of oppor- 
tunity. But we are approaching the practical and therefore typically 
American view that not to recognize the reality of class conflict in the 
liberal state is as dogmatic and obtuse as the view that class conflict 
is the only important social force leading inevitably to the time when 
society will rend itself in class war. Indeed, by acknowledging the 
existence of class conflict, we have taken the first step towards a 
practical resolution of it. 

To resolve conflicts is certainly not an unfamiliar task for liberalism, 
for what saved the early liberal’s faith in the spontaneous harmony of 
egoisms from being hopelessly naive was his belief in toleration, which 
in practical affairs becomes the spirit of compromise. But the phil- 
osophy of “live and let live’ came to be too simple for the modern 
world of large scale industry and was being more honored in the breach 
than in the observance. The harmony of egoisms and classes could 
no longer be spontaneous, and the technique of liberalism now had to 
be extended and to be used by government in order to promote it. 
What this means in the case of industrial conflicts is only just beginning 
to appear. It does not mean the use of government fiat for settlement 
at any cost, but implies a spirit which makes freely negotiated agree- 
ment possible and the employment of government to induce such a 
spirit. Governor Murphy of Michigan, in speaking of those who had 
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urged him to use force to put down labor unrest, said, “At no time 
did they appear to recognize that machine guns are always the last 
refuge of the undisciplined, impotent officials in times of crisis and 
that patience and tolerance invariably demand far more courage and 
self-control than the vain, bloody exhibitions of weakness which go 
by the name of ‘action.’” This is spoken in the true liberal tradition. 
It is the method most likely to result in settlements which will work 
without producing feelings of aggrieved humiliation on either side. But 
it must never be assumed in the liberal state that any kind of settle- 
ment represents permanent justice for all parties. A disposition to re- 
gard settlements as fixed would lead to irritation, followed by panicky 
methods, upon the reappearance of labor unrest or an expression of 
dissatisfaction by either party to the settlements. In other words, the 
inevitable recurrence of social conflict must be recognized. There might 
even be a justifiable suspicion that its prolonged absence would, to bring 
Walt Whitman up to date, be a sign that the spirit of freedom was 
beginning to atrophy. 

Having analysed the techniques of American liberalism, we may 
now ask what more specifically the techniques are designed to achieve. 
Why should we continue to experiment in politics and tolerate the 
persistence of conflict which perpetually involves solutions that are seen 
in retrospect to be no more than temporary adjustments? We do so 
in order to secure, or at least to approximate equality. The idea of 
equality has from an early period had an honored place in American 
social history. It was one of the generally accepted assumptions of 
American thought about the nature of man, and was understood to 
mean, not that all men possess equal natural endowments, but that 
they possess in common certain human qualities for which they merit 
equal respect. The idea took on practical significance in the effort to 
maintain equal rights and opportunities for all in the economic, political 
and cultural aspects of social life. Yet equality has not been precisely 
the goal of liberalism. Indeed, some liberals regarded liberty and 
equality as to some extent in conflict, and if a choice was necessary, 
the bias of liberalism was in favor of liberty. But the history of in- 
dustrial capitalism has made possible a deeper insight into the relation- 
ship between these two, whether regarded as ideals or conditions, and 
has borne out the brilliant intuition of Rousseau that it is the constant 
tendency of things to destroy equality. We know now that in order 
to maintain liberty itself, there must be a constant effort to restore 
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equality. We know that in order to sustain or promote the virtues 
usually associated with the middle class liberal, we may have to curb 
those same virtues when they take an aggressive form. The purpose 
of neither the old nor the new liberalism is to impose a dead level of 
equality. Its purpose in America has been and continues to be to 
ensure that measure of equality which alone makes possible the de- 
velopment of the individual personality in whatever stratum of society 
it exhibits potentialities. 

The effort to secure a measure of equality in our society is obvious 
in legislation and administration which check particular abuses, such as 
racketeering and the like, but it is also the chief motivating force in 
the experimental method which has a vaster scope and less immediate 
results. It exists, too, in the spirit which allows free play of open 
conflicts and effects their resolution. Experimentation in politics is a 
bold method of dealing with abuses, while the toleration of conflicts 
is based upon the assumption that those who feel inequities most acutely 
ought to be permitted to agitate for their elimination and to organize 
the means for so doing. The fact that both experimentation and the 
judicious play of conflict may be cumbersome and inefficient in their 
achievement of the desired end, indicates that the substance of equality 
in a world of intricate social relationships is too elusive to be recog- 
nized at once with certainty. We know that the concepts of liberty 
and equality cannot be static in a changing world, and that they must 
now include, for instance, economic security, though there is no simple 
answer to the problem of how property rights are to be modified in 
order to reduce the vast inequalities of power. The intricacy of the 
problem has been recently illustrated by the brief epidemic of sit-down 
strikes. These tactics could not be treated as analogous to a simple 
case of trespass, because of the peculiarly intimate relationship of 
workers to the property of their employers. The sit-down strike may 
have been conceived as the one way in which a protest against the 
rigid construction of property rights could be made effectively articulate, 
and is not dissimilar to the tactics of nullification employed by South 
Carolina more than a century ago. It may or may not be a passing 
phase in the tactics of labor, but, if it is used, the answer to it is not 
a simple assertion of its illegality by judicial power. Neither is the 
solution to be found in a simple legalization, if only because in some 
industrial plants that would make possible the undemocratic assertion 
of the will of a minority over the majority. It is to be regarded as 
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just one sympton of a growing unwillingness on the part of labor to 
suffer inequality, and cannot be treated as an isolated phenomenon. 
The only basic approach to it is through a reconsideration of the prob- 
lem of liberty and equality in the whole field of labor relations. 

The way through this involved problem and others like it is not clear, 
so long as we continue to regard law as a mere body of fixed rules. 
Such a static conception has been rejected, however, in the best exposi- 
tions of a liberal jurisprudence that we have had in recent times. Dean 
Roscoe Pound has shown that lawyers and judges do not measure the 
law solely by standards drawn from within the body of law itself, but 
increasingly take cognizance of the outside world in which the law 
operates, striving more to satisfy human wants than to limit individual 
wills, Legal historians know that to enlarge the context of law by 
taking judicial notice of social and economic facts is not to depart 
from the spirit of the common law, but to return to it as it was both 
in its early formative stages and at later times when, with the develop- 
ment of equity, it was being made over by what Pound calls “an in- 
fusion of morals.” The American atmosphere should be most con- 
genial to a law which functions as a kind of accumulated body of 
reason developed by judges sensitive to the life of their times. Indeed 
the essence of such a liberal jurisprudence is to be found in Justice 
Holmes, who, wise in the law and receptive to ideas and experimenta- 
tion, never believed that the role of a judge was to obstruct the fluidity 
of social forces. 

Although judges, administrators and legislators are the chief instru- 
ments of a liberal policy, the citizens in the liberal state are not the 
passive tools of a policy directed from above. Nor are citizens merely 
detached observers, and it is among them, of course, that social con- 
flicts occur. Since it is in the nature of modern American liberalism 
to concede the necessity for social conflict, it follows that liberals can- 
not find it in them to declare unequivocally that one side is right and 
one wrong. We cannot conceive of masses of citizens in a lock-step 
of liberalism. By virtue of the qualities inherent in the liberal state, 
it is incumbent upon each citizen to decide for himself where his weight 
should be placed in the pull and push of forces. It is for him to decide 
whether the organization of a movement or the promotion of an experi- 
ment will, on the whole, extend or curtail liberties. We cannot hope 
that in terms of concrete programs of action American liberalism will 


mean the same thing to all citizens. 
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My own opinions on the tumult of political and social conflict center 
about the realization that in the clash of group interests, the tactical 
advantages are, in our society, ordinarily with the status quo. Those 
who are interested in its maintenance are the ones who have access 
to the most powerful weapons; they have the means to employ skilful 
defenders; they speak through the chief organs of opinion, they can 
use obstructive maneuvres effectively in all branches of government 
and can employ police power without the stigma of a direct appeal to 
force; they can accuse their opponents of stirring up class hatred, they 
can rely on human inertia and the diversion of public interest, and 
they can enjoy the tacit alliance of the liberals who pride themselves 
on their superior detachment. Because of the resulting inequality, 
American liberalism is, for me, identified with movements for intelligent 
social change; at the same time I admit that the defenders of the 
status quo include some liberals who emphasize other aspects of social 
flux and by their very opposition help to preserve the vitality of a 
liberalism which, through a too widespread acquiescence, might very 
well become flabby. In other words, it is the total process of conflict, 
in which there are agreement and compromise, resistance and yielding, 
even victory and defeat, but never annihilation of any one system of 
opinion or way of life, which constitutes genuine liberalism. 

There is not much that is neat and orderly in this system, but nothing, 
perhaps, has done more to restore the prestige of its fumbling methods 
than the submergence of liberalism in parts of western Europe and the 
spectacle of its alternatives. We know fully now what the individual 
sacrifices for the outward appearance of order in the one alternative 
of nationalistic dictatorships. We see the resurgence of energies and 
the stirring of pride, but we see also a pandering to the little man’s 
sense of the heroic; we see, too, how anachronistic the heroic virtues 
become in a civilization where the industrial, intellectual and amiable 
virtues are indispensable to the good life and, in the long run, to 
survival. 

The other alternative is to have the vision and the courage for a 
fresh start. We have seen in Russia the clean break, the exuberant 
hopes, the grandiose plans and enormous achievements, but we see now 
more distinctly the impossibility of separating means and ends. We see 
how the technique of the revolution becomes the master of the revolu- 
tionaries and that they cannot, for the present at least, bring into being 
the genuine democracy which exists as a fiction in their society. Many 
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Marxians tell us that the use of force cannot be avoided at some stage 
in the process of major social change. But if the Marxists were not 
so mechanical in the reiteration of their belief that the forcible dis- 
possession of the wealthy at some time is inevitable, they would, 
perhaps, realize that, either its inevitability makes their insistence un- 
necessary, or their insistence will in the end render it inevitable. They 
tell us that the upper classes will in any case resort to violence, although 
the British landed aristocracy accepted its decline with only curses on 
the evil times, and the old upper classes of Spain will doubtless regard 
ruefully, whoever is the victor, the inordinate costs and the scanty re- 
wards of their use of force. To be sure, provocation to violence in 
some states justifies its use, but, even in the liberal state, the Marxists 
ask us to prepare ourselves psychologically for a technique of force to 
be used at some crucial time, and then, presumably, at the end to dis- 
like it so heartily that we should rebuild our world in a co-operative 
spirit. Futile as the war method has increasingly become in modern 
western states, the Marxists expect it within a state to tide over the 
most difficult stage in social transition. We are to try all other means 
first, but apparently without faith that in the end they will be efficacious. 
Since these other means resolve themselves chiefly into those of liberal 
democracy, for the present the left-wing critics of liberalism are con- 
stantly paying it the compliment of employing its methods. 

The “realism” of those who assert the inevitability of violence is based, 
then, upon fanciful assumptions about human nature and contradictory 
requirements in human action, so that, by contrast, the liberal faith in 
the power of organized intelligence does not seem so utopian after all. 
Liberalism is not so naive as to maintain that there are final solutions 
to social problems—the effort to reach provisional ones is painful and 
difficult enough—and it has the great advantage of co-ordinating its 
means and ends. Committed as it is in the United States to democratic 
forms, it possesses its own corrective and recuperative powers. It has 
the salutary quality of exposing to the scrutiny of a whole people its 
follies, its weaknesses and its hypocrisies. It may often tolerate negli- 
gence and corruption in office, but it frequently turns them to real social 
advantage in instigating reforms. Our liberal tradition makes im- 
possible the entrenchment of immobile and unregenerate conservatism, 
since it cannot long survive the public odium of the police and army 
brutality to which it must resort. We listen by thousands to political 
charlatans who offer a too easy way out of our difficulties, but we 
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usually desert them at the polls. No doubt we shall continue to present 
the appearance of a society of bickering factions, but the underlying 
unity will be more real than that of an imposed orderliness. For all 
its apparent lack of efficiency, American liberal democracy is well de- 
signed for the intellgent direction of social change, for liberalism is 
the method of a dynamic society where the spirit of freedom can, in 
its ever-changing forms, continue to assert itself. 
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MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL MEETING 


The 1938 Annual Meeting of the Baptist Education Society of the 
State of New York was called to order, according to appointment, at 
the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, in Rochester, New York, on 
Monday, May 23, 1938. 

In the absence of the President, Mr. Russell Colgate, of West 
Orange, New Jersey, presided. Prayer was offered by the Reverend 
Paul Swarthout. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were presented by the Secre- 
tary, in printed form, and were adopted. The Treasurer of the Society, 
and the President of the Divinity School both presented their annual 
reports in printed form, made comments and answered questions. 
Thereupon they were adopted and approved by unanimous vote. 

Mr. A. J. Gosnell, chairman of the Nominating Committee appointed 
one year ago, presented the report of that Committee. Tellers were 
appointed, and the members of the Society voted by ballot. The follow- 
ing were elected to the office specified. 


President 
RUS SMEs OLGA Hansen ono en oe eee West OrAncE, N.J. 


First Vice-President 
VV AGTE TASES SAB EU RN Ba LY ete ee WASHINGTON, D.C. 


TANI LS ISR, 2D WAS ce nis cn Gran AOS AAM aR orn heat accs wade oa e- BuFFa to, N. Y. 
Honorary Vice-Presidents 


Pete Moe ELARR ISS: occ ccs: Gah aseasrcee ee eee PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
SO RAVEN SaaS EVAN Kegs aecryate aniinc er ere eee eee SEATTLE, WASH. 


aah oaat ciaee Bie nial eee New York, N. Y. 
sfehesetes artis: cveite ee aceeie oes EE ee Summit, N. J. 


byohie skesisis aie ay sans fovapiete nits renee rats mete eR Rocuester, N. Y. 


ails feta isketotaieyorelaysiatels eae Cee ee RocHeEster, N. Y. 
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Trustees for Three Years from May, 1938 
Bree VA EUEN errs cist. Soe bones e sci ve dcswc sees Troy, N. Y. 


Taree oleae clans Bis das Hamitton, N. Y. 


(QURIRTONT 18S, TINWUD ID) 2c See eee een nae a ec Brook yn, N. Y. 


G. FRED LAUBE 


on CoS lo brotclg bSiee SIG i Renee Hin Sn RocHEsTER, N. Y. 
COURIC). J. TERING gs AO eG eee ae en ee PitrsForp, N. Y. 
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(GIL IRIE |) CE. IMO 0 05S De RocHESTER, N. Y. 
EU OpIN HEM Femme NUTINI Vig ence corel nw ci onales cove ec vneviora-y waves avis dvs WASHINGTON, D.C. 
JLAD SARE WAV USS i 6 a, ts Syracuse, N. Y. 


drGB Cra (08 SO OREO ODE TA Eee RocHEsTER, N. Y. 


Trustee for One Year from May, 1938 
(CUBUMIRILIESS “W0y. TD STRAUS 759 A ip ieee cere iene OPI ee RocHEsTER, N. Y. 


The Vice-President appointed the following as the Nominating Com- 
mittee to report at the annnual meeting of 1939: Messrs. Gosnell, 
Cutten and Arthur Castle. 

Adjourned. 

GLENN B. EwELt, Secretary. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT TO THE BOARD 
OF TRUSTEES 


BY 
PRESIDENT ALBERT W. BEAVEN 


May 23, 1938 


To the Members of the Board of Trustees of the Baptist Education 
Society of the State of New York: 


Gentlemen of the Board of Trustees: 
lies is the ninth annual report which I have submitted to you in 
my capacity as President. 

During the year we have had an exceptionally large student body, 
and, I may say, a splendid spirit of co-operation among Faculty and 
students. There has been an increase in the general seriousness of all 
of us, I believe, in the quest of the richer spiritual insights of life. 
Various events upon the campus, and the critical nature of the world 
situation, have conduced to this. It has been noticeable in the chapel 
services of the year, in prayer meetings among the students, and in 
the inauguration by the Third Year class of a special early-morning 
period when a goodly number of them have spent a half-hour in prayer 
and meditation, as a group, in an upper room of the school building. 


I cannot but comment this year also, upon what I believe is the 
increased service which we rendered to the students by the initiating of 
the personality tests at the beginning of the year, in connection with 
our orientation work, through which a natural contact is formed be- 
tween each student and Professor Baker, who presides over the test. 
This makes it simple and easy for students to talk over with him their 
particular problems. In turn, he is enabled, usually, to secure their 
agreement to refer personal problems to me, or to some other members 
of the Faculty who can be of particular help. For several years prior 
to the inauguration of this scheme, I was conscious of a great lack in 
this area. Students came to the School aware of many problems within 
their own personalities, but not until they had been here for some time 
and had become very well acquainted with some one professor did it 
seem natural and easy for them to confide, or to seek relief from the 
difficulties which harassed them. 
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I mention also the work done last summer under the auspices of the 
Council for Clinical Training, where several of our students under the 
supervision of Professor Baker, and several students from other 
institutions, worked in a clinical training relationship both in the State 
Hospital of Rochester and in the County Hospital. The results were 
decidedly satisfactory. The Committee on Instruction recommend to 
you that Assistant Professor Baker, who received his doctor’s degree 
from the University of Chicago since last commencement, be advanced 
to the status of Associate Professor as of June first of this year, and 
that his salary be increased $200.00. 

I am deeply pleased with the influence of Professor Nixon on the 
campus. I am sure that his service to our students already is creative 
and constructive. 

I wish to pay my tribute to the members of the Faculty. Through 
the year each one has not only carried his own share of work, but a 
rather heavy share in the general work of the School, through the 
various committees into which the Faculty is divided. During the 
year Professor Moehlman gave an important address in connection 
with the one hundredth anniversary of the founding of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan at Ann Arbor. As you know, Professor Evans 
was away on his leave of absence during the fall semester, and Pro- 
fessor Robins has been absent this spring semester; Professor Cross 
and Professor Moehlman have had their leaves of absence and pro- 
grams for the first and second semesters, respectively, of next year 
approved by the Executive Committee. Professor Parsons reached 
the age of sixty-five during this school year. By your action of a 
year ago, he was invited to remain for the next school year, 1938-39, 
We now bring you a recommendation from the Committee on Instruc- 
tion to extend him an invitation to remain during the school year 
1939-40. Professor Vichert, who becomes sixty-five on August 10, 
1939, has notified us that he prefers, unless it is imperative from our 
point of view for him to remain longer, that he be released at that 
time, to carry out plans which he has in mind. 

At our annual meeting of a year ago you were notified of my plans 
for my own sabbatical leave. These plans were carried out, and I 
want, before I speak of the results of the trip, to express appreciation 
to Dean Wearing and especially Dean Ewell for carrying the addi- 
tional load of administrative work made necessary by my absence. In 
my letters addressed to you I have reported somewhat upon the world 
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tour made during that period. My object, as you know, was to make 
contacts with our alumni upon the foreign field, as far as possible, in 
order to establish such relationships with them as we have with the 
alumni in this country. I hoped to make them realize that the School 
is profoundly interested in what they are undertaking, to bring them 
greetings from the institution, and to hearten them in their work. For 
my own part, I hoped to learn as much as I could about the missionary 
enterprise as a possible professional task for young men in the Divinity 
School who would be seeking my advice as to their entry into this field 
of service. 

Supplementing my letters to you, let me report my conclusion that 
these contacts are proving of inestimable value to me in my capacity 
as President of the institution. I believe the visitation was a source 
of help and encouragement to those of our alumni who frequently 
feel that they are so far removed as to be out of touch with the life 
and purposes of the institution. In South India, in Bengal-Orissa, 
in Burma and in Japan, we had peculiar opportunities for seeing the 
alumni. Mrs. Beaven went with me on every occasion. The two 
largest groups that we met were those in Burma and in Japan. The 
former group, meeting in connection with the Burma Baptist Con- 
vention at Bassein, was gathered in the home of Reverend and Mrs. 
Lee W. Spring, of the Class of 1906. Mr. Spring has recently been 
honored by the King in being presented with the Kaiser-I-Hind Medal. 
Some fourteen or fifteen people, including wives, were together at a 
dinner, among them two of our quite recent graduates, Reverend and 
Mrs. Cecil Hobbs, who were appointed and went to Burma in 1935. 
In Japan, the gathering was held in the home of Dr. William Axling, 
of the Class of 1901, one of our distinguished alumni, who showed 
us many courtesies, and through whose influence I was able not only 
to talk frankly with many of our Christian leaders, but with officials 
of the government. I feel that it was a singularly useful series of 
experiences; and the fact that we were well throughout the entire 
trip, and that we had no accidents or difficulties during that period, we 
feel to have been somewhat phenomenal. 


I am very glad to report to you that as nearly as the physicians can 
judge, the events of the trip had nothing to do with Mrs. Beaven’s 
illness and home-going, which occurred on the fifteenth of April. The 
basic disease which caused her going had been active for approximate- 
ly fifteen years. It is designated ulcerative colitis. Both of us had 
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known that sometime it would win in the struggle which she made 
for continuing health. We were aware how closely she came to the 
edge two years ago, and it still seems marvelous that she could have 
been restored at that time. Particularly it seems miraculous that she 
should have been given two years of apparently radiant health, and have 
been enabled to make a trip which had been her dream—and to com- 
plete it without noticeable physical limitation ; indeed, she seemed more 
free from her sickness during that period that at any other time in the 
last ten years. After our return she seemed remarkably well, and we 
were enabled, in the two and a half months before this came upon her, 
to complete the full schedule of entertainment events which normally 
would have been stretched out over the entire year. Particularly did 
she enjoy the dinners with the seniors. Eight of those evenings were 
given to formal dinners, followed by an entire evening during which 
we talked over their life at the School, the enterprise upon which they 
were about to embark, the homes they were to start, and the messages 
they were to give. Again, we do not know that this program had any 
relationship to her final going, but we do know that during the years 
of her sojourn in the Montgomery House she was able to minister in a 
rather important way to the lives of the students. Each Wednesday 
afternoon we kept “open house.” The Faculty wives, the wives of the 
students, and, as you know, from time to time the Faculty and the 
Trustees themselves, were made to feel at home there. I feel that I am 
not overstating it when I say, she had a large place in the life of the 
School. : 

I deeply appreciate the evidences of fellowship shown me by mem- 
bers of the Board and of the Faculty during the days that have just 
passed. 

At another point death has entered our ranks this year in the going 
of Dr. Ambrose Swasey. Dr. Swasey had been President of the 
Society since May, 1924. Though he had not been able to be present 
at the annual meetings for the last few years, his interest in the institu- 
tion had not lagged. It will be recalled that it was through his gift that 
our present Library building was erected, and through his interest that 
a large share of the library endowment was obtained. An eminent 
engineer and scientist, a successful man of affairs, entrusted with 
large wealth, he nevertheless did not lose his simple, direct faith nor his 
contact with his church, and was profoundly interested in the work of 
this Society. 
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Our Standing as an Institution 


One interesting feature of this past year has been the revelation of 
our standing as put against the standards adopted by the American 
Association of Theological Schools of the United States and Canada, 
through its Committee on Accreditation. This organization of theo- 
logical schools is creating standards by which schools may measure 
themselves, a service such as is rendered by the standardizing agencies 
to universities and colleges. As a result of investigations applied to 
something over fifty of the leading theological schools of the country, 
we have been informed unofficially that our standing will give us great 
cause for satisfaction. We may not make public yet the findings of the 
Committee, which must report first to the Association meeting in 
Toronto June 13-15. I myself have served on the Committee of Ac- 
creditation, and, though strenuous work, it has been a useful bit of 
education for me. 


Finance 


The problems of finance will be dealt with at length by the Treasurer 
and the Assistant Treasurer. I pay tribute again to the care with which 
the Finance Committee is dealing with the problems involved, and ex- 
press the appreciation of the institution for the amount of time and 
thought which they are giving to our investments and to the properties 
which we have been forced to take over. Mr. Carson has made himself 
increasingly useful during the year. It is evident from the studies that 
are being. made, that institutions depending upon endowment will prob- 
ably have to face the certainty of a shrinkage of income. We have al- 
ready taken certain steps toward retrenchment, and are giving serious 
thought to ways both of increasing our income and of decreasing our 
outgo. 

In this connection it might be reported that some consideration must 
be given to the financial section of the agreement entered into by the 
Education Society with the Educational Convention of the German 
Baptists in America, and adopted by this Board at its annual meeting in 
May, 1931. In view of the existing financial conditions, and in view 
of the changed prospects for the German Baptist Seminary, it is im- 
perative that this agreement come under review to determine (a) 
whether there should be a revision of the section dealing with the in- 
come from their invested funds, and our supplemental contribution to 
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their support; (b) the action of our Society if the German Baptist 
Seminary should decide to relocate so as to be in closer relationship to 
a school of collegiate rank and privileges; and (c) our obligation as to 
allowances for their retired professors. 


Library 


From the report of Professor Trost, the librarian, I note the follow- 
ing items: An appropriation of $2500 was made for the purchase of 
books during the present fiscal year. Of this, $700 was allotted for 
the purchase of periodicals. The total number of accessions amounted 
to 1525 volumes. He says: 

“Significant purchases during the year include the new edition of the 
Encyclopedia Americana in thirty volumes, replacing the older edition. 
Particularly helpful as a bibliographical aid is A Short-Title Catalogue 
of Books Printed in England, Scotland, and Ireland and of English 
Texts Printed Abroad, 1475-1640, compiled by A. W. Pollard and G. 
R. Redgreve. The library was fortunate in obtaining a nearly com- 
plete copy of the Protestant Magazine, published in New York from 
September, 1833 to August, 1834. Our copy lacks but two issues 
(May and June, 1834). Brown University Library is the only library 
in the United States which has the complete volume. Our copy is the 
second most complete copy in any American library. 

“Among the gifts received were several dozen early Baptist Associa- 
tion Minutes which were presented to us by the Samuel Colgate His- 
torical Collection at Hamilton. Through the kindness of Mrs. E. C. 
Sondericker the library obtained several early volumes (bound) of the 
Atlantic Monthly (v. 3-12) as well as two bound volumes of Harpers 
for 1856. 

“Circulation figures reached an all-high figure 21,456. In addition 
1883 slides were loaned, or a grand total of 22,339 books and slides. 
This represents an increase of 3410 volumes over last year. Reserve 
books issued for overnight use amounted to 5838, or an increase of 653. 
Evening attendance (including Saturday afternoon) reached an all-time 
high 4982, or 930 more than were present during the school term 1936- 
37, and 2054 more than were present during the school term 1935-36. 

“Because of the current interest manifested in China, an exhibit of 
Chinese curios was arranged in the early fall. Of unusual delight were 
the several carved Chinese figures depicting practically all phases of 
Chinese life. The library is grateful to Dr. and Mrs. Joseph Taylor 
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for the loan of Chinese costumes, embroidery, and porcelain. A lovely 
Chinese silver water pipe was loaned by Mr. Bryan F. Archibald. The 
present exhibit depicts the development of the Bible in translation. 
Several illuminated manuscript leaves are on display in the library foyer. 

“The service afforded by the Alumni Lending Library has increased 
its circulation 334% over the previous year. The printing of new ac- 
cessions in the News Sheet of the Bulletin has been a significant factor 
in calling to the attention of alumni books of merit. The continuance 
of this service is enthusiastically recommended. 

“The Librarian was privileged to attend the annual meeting of the 
American Library Association held in New York City in June. At 
that Conference he presented a paper before the Religious Books Sec- 
tion of the Association on ‘Some Significant Periodical Articles in the 
Field of Religion, 1936-37.’ This address in abridged form appears 
in the American Library Association Bulletin for October 15, 1937.” 


Extra-Mural Work 


From the report of Professor Vichert, the head of our department 
on Extra-Mural Work, I present the following extracts : 

“The year has brought enlargement of our work and extension into 
certain new areas. Several churches have been added to the list of 
those served by student pastors, and an increased number of churches 
have given some measure of remuneration to students under our scholar- 
ship arrangement. The Y.M.C.A. has this year employed five of our 
students and has reported very favorably on the service rendered. 
Since December first ‘Church Chimes’ hour over WSAY has been con- 
ducted by our men every Monday morning. In addition there have 
been numerous calls for occasional addresses. I have arranged for 
nearly fifty of these, and there probably were many others of which I 
did not have knowledge. Thus in various directions our student work 
has been extended and it has elicited a volume of grateful appreciation. 


Student Pastors 


“Students have been serving as pastors forty-three churches during 
the year. The denominational distribution of the churches is as fol- 
lows: Baptist 18, Methodist 8, Community 5, Presbyterian 4, Friends 
3, Christian 2, Congregational 2, Evangelical 1, 
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Scholarships 


“The number of students on scholarships does not remain a constant 
throughout the year, as occasional changes occur. From first to last we 
have had approximately sixty-five engaged in some form of practical 
service under our scholarship arrangements. Of these eighteen are full 
co-operatives, the largest number we have ever had. In addition numer- 
ous churches have afforded remuneration in amounts varying from $50 
to $200. 

“The demand for the services of our students constantly grows and 
comes from churches representing nearly all the leading Protestant 
groups. Ten denominations were represented in the churches employ- 
ing students this year. That does much, in my judgment, to promote 
sympathetic understanding and inter-denominational fellowship. The 
cordial and appreciative reports which I receive both from the students 
and from those with whom they serve would indicate that the relation- 
_ ships are happy, and that the young men are both rendering useful 
service, and gaining helpful experience. 

“Once more I should like to express my gratitude to Reverend Alfred 
E. Isaac, the retiring secretary of the Baptist Union of Rochester and 
Monroe County, for his helpful and sympathetic co-operation. The 
students have had no better friend than he. It is a pleasure to report 
that his successor, Reverend Albert R. DeMott, has also manifested his 
deep interest in the work of the students and has already made some 
suggestions which look to maintaining a constructive and progressive 
program which will not be interrupted by changes in pastorates.” 


Auburn Theological Seminary 


I am in receipt of the following communication from the Board of 
Trustees of the Auburn Theological Seminary : 

“The Board of Directors of the Auburn Theological Seminary wishes 
to inform the Board of Trustees of the Baptist Education Society of the 
State of New York that it has been urgently prosecuting the campaign 
for funds to move Auburn Seminary into co-operation with the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School in accordance with the plan adopted by the 
Boards of the two institutions. During the year 1937-1938, $98,000 
has been raised in subscriptions and pledges and the territory of the 
campaign has not been completely covered as yet. It has become clear 
that due to economic conditions, the full amount of the goal of the 
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campaign cannot be attained in the immediate future. The Board of 
Directors of Auburn would therefore request that new discussions be 
entered upon between delegated committees seeking the affiliation of the 
two institutions on a somewhat different basis than that originally 
planned. 

“The Board of Directors of Auburn Seminary respectfully propose 
that these committees investigate the possibility of a plan which would 
bring Auburn Seminary into affiliation with the Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School in the present plant and equipment of the Divinity 
School, thus permitting Auburn to give up for the present a building 
program. Such a plan would contemplate the retention of the separate 
identity of each institution as a distinct corporate body, holding its own 
property, receiving its own students, employing its own faculty, con- 
ferring its own degrees, maintaining its own denominational relation- 
ships. The plan would, however, set up a single unified curriculum, 
available to the students of both institutions and contributed to equitably 
by the faculties of both institutions. Further, the operation of the 
combined affairs of the institutions in this unified curriculum and 
mingled student body would be under a unified administrative control. 

“Provided the negotiating committees could find such a basis of 
affiliation, they would at the earliest possible moment present to their 
respective Boards details by which such a plan could be carried out and 
put into effect.” 

This request will no doubt have your serious thought in the meeting 
of today. 


Degrees 


During the past academic year the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
has been conferred upon two of the alumni of this Divinity School, both 
of whom have been holders of our Graduate Scholarships and Fellow- 
ships. The first was upon F. Bredahl Petersen, M.A., B.D., by the 
University of Edinburgh; the second upon Mark Rich, M.A., B.D., by 
Cornell University. Both of these gentlemen have done scholastic work 
which is a credit to themselves and to this School. 

The Faculty recommends, for the year beginning May 1, 1938, the 
granting of Fellowships to Gaylord Pierce Albaugh, of the Class of 
1936, to continue his work for the doctorate at the University of 
Chicago; to Robert Haddow Beaven, to continue his work at Cambridge 
University, England, looking toward his doctor’s degree; to Clyde 
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Amos Holbrook, to complete the requirements of a doctorate at Yale 
University; and to Winthrop Still Hudson, to continue his work for 
the doctorate at the University of Chicago. 

The Faculty also recommends the following for Graduate Scholar- 
ships: Kenneth Leroy Maxwell, to begin work in the University of 
Cambridge, England, looking toward his doctor’s degree there ; Donato 
Ruiz Ramirez, to spend one semester in special work in Spanish Lit- 
erature and Composition at the National University of Mexico; Paul 
Gerhardt Schade, to begin work toward a doctorate at Yale University ; 
Nobuo Tokita, to do special work in Rikkyo University, Japan; Edwin 
H. Tuller, for study under the Faculte libre de Theologie Protestante, 
Paris. 

In accordance with the action of the Faculty, I recommend that the 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity be conferred upon the following mem- 
bers of the graduating class, since they have fulfilled all the require- 
ments as candidates for this degree: 


Bryan Frederick Archibald 
Jacques Valentin Beaudon 
James Benjamin Brown 
Millard Ray Brown 

M. Parker Burroughs 
Wilbur Carl Christians 
Donald Neil Duncan 
Buford Byron Fordham 
Benjamin Franklin Garmer 
George Andrew Haddad 
Charles Frederick Kemp 
Robert Lee Kincheloe 
Bruce McDonald Lambert 
Isaac Vincent Lloyd 
Kenneth Leroy Maxwell 
Carl Eugene McAllister 


David Robert McKechnie 
Rowe Burrell Million 
Walter Sylvester Peck 
Paul Gardiner Perkins 
Donato Ruiz Ramirez 
John Daniel Rein 

Paul Gerhardt Schade 
Ralph Henry Seguine 
Floyd Alfred Smith 
Stanley Eugene Smith 
Lucius Miles Tobin 
Stanley Vincent Todd 
Edwin Hurlbut Tuller 
Gifford Milo Webster 
Clifford Jackson Young 


Yours fraternally, 
ALBERT W. BEAVEN, 
President. 
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